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PREFACE. 


The importance of the study of civil government 
is admitted. Civics finds a place in the course of 
study of almost every school. 

This book is written in the opinion that the gov- 
ernment of our own State is the proper starting 
point. Let us understand the facts nearest to us 
before we go abroad. Let us study them somewhat 
in detail. Then we shall be better able to under- 
stand the government of our nation and the govern- 
ments of other nations. 

Is the book too large? Not for the teacher, cer- 
tainly. If it is thought that the thorough study of 
all the pages will require of the pupil more time than 
can be afforded, the recitations may be confined to 
the more important parts. These more important 
parts have been printed in the larger type. Or the 
teacher may, in assigning the lesson, indicate what 
paragraphs may be omitted. The parts omitted will 
be of great value for reference and for more thor- 
ough study of advanced classes. 

Five’methods of conducting the recitation are 
suggested to inexperienced teachers. 

1. If no time can be given to the preparation of 
the lesson. In this case let the portion of the Con- 
stitution to be considered be read aloud in the class 
by the pupils. The teacher will ask questions, make 
explanations and illustrate by supposed cases or 
actual occurrences. 

2. If some time can be given to the study of the 
lesson but the pupils are young, let them use the 


questions at the close of the chapter to guide their 
study, and in reciting let the teacher ask those ques- 
tions or similar ones. 

3. Older pupils should study with a view to recit- 
ing by the topical method. For this purpose use the 
Table of Contents. When the pupil recites he has 
this table of contents open before him and is guided 
by it in his recitation. In his study he has ot course 
read the portion of the Constitution assigned for 
the day, and the notes upon it. 

4. Let several pupils place on the board outlines 
of the topics and recite from them. 

In all cases the sections of the Constitution 
should be read aloud in the class, if time will permit. 

5. Use the Topical Analysis of the Constitution. 
Let the pupils reproduce this from memory on slates 
or blackboard, and in reciting, read from the Consti- 
tution the clauses indicated. This will constitute an 
excellent review for those who have previously 
studied the Constitution consecutively by articles 
and sections. 
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CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN FLORIDA. 


CRAP LER. T. 
INTRODUCTION. 


A solitary man cast by shipwreck upon an unin- 
habited island would have no need of civil govern- 
ment. He could fish and hunt wherever he pleased. 
He could gather nuts and berries and eggs wherever 
he could find them. He could fell trees and mine 
gold and plant corn without asking leave of any one. 
There would be no one to say to him, “ Thou shalt,” 
or “Thou shalt not.” 

But if, after awhile, a whole ship-load of men, 
women and children were cast upon the same island, 
a new condition would present itself. 

First, a great advantage would be found in work- 
ing together. Logs too heavy for one man to lift, 
could be lifted by several men together, and thus 
larger canoes and better houses could be made. By 
working with a seine two men could catch ten times 
as many fish as they could separately. They could 
bridge the streams and drive away wild beasts, and 
build bridges and cheer each other’s hearts with 
songs and conversation. 

Second. But the first man would soon find that 
he had lost some of his former liberty. Soine one 
else would get his favorite fishing place. His favor- 
ite berry patch would not yield enough for all and 
he would not get all he wanted. His favorite pecan 
tgee near his hut would be clubbed by others and 
his winter hoard of nuts thus diminished. 
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It might come about that some lazy ones would 
insist on using the stores that others had collected. 
Some rude ones would impose on the children and 
women. Some angry man would kill another. 

So these islanders would find it necessary to 
form a government. This government would define 
_ the rights of each citizen and try to protect him in 
the enjoyment of these righis. 

In forming this government edch one would 
agree to do certain things, and to refrain from doing 
certain other things. For instance, he would agree 
to help build a road or a bridge when the welfare 
of the society should require it. He would agree 
to aid in defending the society from wild beasts 
or savages or other enemies. He would agree to 
help pay the officers whom the society should choose. 

On the other hand, he would agree not to take 
the corn that his neighbor should raise or the fish 
that he should catch. He would agree not to kill 
or injure his neighbor or to slander him, or to make 
slaves of the weaker members of the society. 

In return for these concessions the citizen would 
demand that the government should prevent others 
from killing him or maiming him; that he should 
not be compelled to work for another, or restrained 
from working for himself; and that the corn he 
should raise or the game he should trap or the gold 
he should dig should not be taken from him without 
his consent. 

Thus he claims certain rights and agrees to per- 
form certain duties. 

All who should enter into such an agreement 
would be citizens. If there were some who woul 
refuse to join they might be allowed to remain wit 
the others, but would be compelled to obey the laws. 
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Otherwise they might go to some other island and 
form a new government or live alone. 

Nearly all the governments of the world have 
originated from the people as in the above supposed 
case. But some have begun differently, and others 
while originating with the people, have soon fallen 
under the control of a privileged class or even of 
_ a single individual, so that the rights of the com- 
mon people have not been duly regarded. Follow- 
ing are some of the forms of government generally 
recognized. 


Patriarchal Government. This means the father- 
ruled government. Here the head of the family 
makes the laws and sees that they are obeyed. In 
pastoral, or shepherd tribes this form of government 
has prevailed. The patriarch, with his children and 
grand-children and servants and flocks, moves from 
place to place or over the range as abundance or 
scarcity of water and grass may require, seldom 
having any permanent abode. The whole community 
may consist of a thousand people, to whom the 
word of the patriarch is law. The history of Abra- 
ham as given in the Bible illustrates this form of 
government. This is evidently not a government 
“from the people by the people.” 


Monarchy. The name means that one rules in 
this form of government. This one is called king, 
emperor, czar, sultan, or by other like title. 

The monarchy may be absolute or limited. In 
absolute monarchy, the will of the monarch is the 
law of the land. Laws are made and executed 
according to his dictate. Turkey, Russia, China and 
some other nations have this form of government. 
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In the limited monarchy, the sovereign 1s more 
or less restrained by a written constitution or by 
accepted custom. Attempts to do otherwise than is in 
accordance with this custom would cause complaint 
and possibly a revolution. At the present time, lim- 
ited monarchies are generally hereditary, that is, the 
sovereignty descends from father to son. Should 
no eldest son exist, some other near relative of the 
king may be designated as successor. It is gener- 
ally conceded that the king may designate his suc- 
cessor, but if he fails to do so, or designates a man- 
ifestly improper successor, the chief men of the 
kingdom or the law-making body may change the 
appointment. The old kings of Germany were 
elected for life by certain noblemen called electors, 
whose office was hereditary. England and Germany 
are limited monarchies. 

Aristocracy. the word means the rule of the 
best. The “best” have generally been the rich or 
the highborn. No government at the present time 
is strictly an aristocracy, but in England and some 
other monarchies the privileged classes have much 
influence in the government. 

Oligarchy means government by a few. Such 
for a short time was Rome under the deceinvirs who 
had usurped the power, and again under the trium- 
virates in Ceesar’s time. E 

Democracy means the rule of the people. Ina 
pure democracy all the voters meet and vote on 
every measure. This was tried in Athens. It exists 
in small parts of Switzerland, and the town meet- 
ings of some New England States approximate this 
ideal. But in a large country it is manifestly impos- 
sible for all the people to meet, and hence no pure 
democracies exist as nations. 
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Republic. A republic is a representative dem- 
ocracy. The people choose representatives to assem- 
ble and vote for them. France, Switzerland, and the 
United States of America, Mexico and all the 
States of Central and South America are nominally 
republics. In some of these the people take little 
interest in carrying on the government, and the 
officers and a few leading citizens really constitute 
the government. But the forms of election are pre- 
served and the name of republic is still applicable. 
In some the government is more centralized than in 
others. In France, for instance, the departments, 
which may be compared to our States, are governed 
from Paris. But in America each State has a gov- 
ernment and a governor of its own choosing. In 
Switzerland, and to a less extent in other republics, 
provision is made for the referendum. ‘This means 
that important measures passed at the capital must 
on demand of a specified number of citizens, be 
referred to the people for ratification. This is an 
approach to pure democracy. 

Federal Republic. The United States of Amer- 
ica constitute a federal republic, because our nation 
is composed of several states which are themselves 
republics, while the general government is also a 
republic. 

Several other terms are frequently seen and 
heard and may be defined. 

Anarchy is the absence of all government. 

Plutocracy means government by money. 

Mobocracy, or properly ochlocracy, 1s govern- 
ment by the rabble. 

SUMMARY. 

A number of people living near each other and 

working together constitute a society. 
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Society cannot continue without a government. 

Government is society organized to protect the 
rights of its members. 

In return for the protection, the citizen agrees 
to obey and sustain the government. He thus has 
duties as well as rights. 

“Governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 

A democracy is a government where the people 
make the laws. 

A republic is a government where the people 
make the laws by their representatives. It is a rep- 
resentative democracy. 

The word civil is used in distinction from mul- 
itary. = 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER I. 


Would a solitary man need civil government? 

What advantages and what disadvantages would result 
from changing from a solitary life to life in society? 
Name other advantages and restrictions than those 
given in paragraphs 2 and 8. 

3. What are some of the rights which a citizen may claim 

from the government? 

4. Name some things which a citizen ought to do or refrain 
from doing. 

5. How have the governments of the world originated? 

6. Explain the form of government denoted by the word 
Patriarchal. Give an example. Does the Patriarchal 
form exist in any country now? 

7. What is Monarchy? What two kinds? Give ex- 

amples. How is a new monarch chosen? 

Define the terms Aristocracy and Oligarchy. Is there a 
difference? 

9. What is a Democracy? Do pure democracies exist now? 

10. What is a Republic? Give illustration. Referendum? 
Federal Republic? Centralized republics? 

11. Define the terms Anarchy, Plutocracy, Ochlocracy or 

Mobrocracy. 


We 
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CHAPTER II. 
CONSTITUTIONS, 


The agreement entered into in forming a yovern- 
ment is called a constitution. Sometimes this con- 
stitution is written, This would seem very desir- 
able. Parchment copies of it may then be made to be 
preserved in the archives of the government, or it 
might be engraved on some imperishable metal to 
be handed down to future generations. Copies of it 
may be printed so that every citizen may become 
acquainted with its provisions. 

All the States of the American Union have writ- 
ten constitutions. The United States’ Constitution 
is also written, and every State in the Union has 
agreed to it and formed its own constitution in har- 
mony with it. 

Sometimes, however, the constitution of a gov- 
ernment is not written but is held in memory anil 
transmitted by tradition and by the customs which 
have grown up under it. England has no formal 
written constitution. Certain agreements made 
many years ago between the king and the people 
form the basis of the government, but the laws 
passed by parliament and the long-standing customs 
of the realm are the constitution. As new prece- 
dents have been made from time to time by parlia- 
ment, and new customs have been introduced, it is 
sometimes said that the Constitution of England is 
an accumulated constitution. 

Every person in the United States owes allegi- 
ance to two governments and must obey the laws 
of both. The government that is nearest to us and 
that affects us at most points is our own State gov- 
ernment. The laws of the State protect our lives 
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and property. The schools are maintained by the 
State. Nearly all misdemeanors and crimes which 
can be mentioned are forbidden by the laws of the 
state and punished by the State courts. 

But there are some things about which the States 
have agreed not to make laws. They have agreed 
not to coin money, or make anything but gold and 
silver a legal tender, or to declare war. By common 
consent all matters relating to the postoffice and®the 
carrying of the mail, and the distilling of liquors 
are omitted by the States. Laws on these subjects 
are passed by the Congress at Washington. If a 
postoffice clerk takes money out of a letter that has: 
been mailed, he is punished by the laws of the Uni- 
ted States and not by State laws. If a man coins 
money or makes whiskey without license, United 
States officers will hunt him in whatever swamp or 
mountain cave he may have hidden, and if found, 
he will be tried and punished according to the laws 
of the United States. 

So the laws made at the capital of our State 
and the laws made at Washington reach every citi- 
zen, however obscure, and must be obeyed by every 
one. These two systems of government may be 
compared to the veins and arteries of the human 
body in that both are everywhere and both are 
needed for health and growth. 

The laws made at Washington are called fede eal 
laws; the officers who enforce these laws are called 
federal officers, and the whole national government 
is called the federal government. 

The constitution of a government can only set 
forth the general principles; details must be left to 
the legislature. So, many laws are passed from time 
to time to carry into effect the principles of the con- 
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stitution. These laws are called statutes. The con- 
stitution of our nation is declared to be the “Supreme 
law of the land,” and no statutes may be made either 
by Congress or the legislature which may conflict 
with this supreme law. 

In studying the constitution of our State, it is 
important that we study the document itself. Com- 
ments and explanations are useful, but must not 
be substituted for the words of the constitution. 
Men who make statesmanship their business have 
the constitution almost by heart. While such com- 
plete familiarity with the document is not to be 
expected of teachers and pupils in our schools, yet 
the most important principles and the phraseology 
which expresses these principles should be at ready 
command. 

We shall first go through the constitution of our 
own State, making such explanations as may seem 
necessary and following the order of the articles 
and sections as they are found in the original instru- 
ment. Afterwards will be found a topical presenta- 
tion of the civil government of the State. 

Florida has had five constitutions. 

The first was framed by a convention assembled 
for that purpose at St. Joseph’s in 1838-39. After 
six years this Constitution was approved by Con- 
gress and Florida was admitted as a State, March 
3, 1845. 

The second constitution was adopted April, 1861, 
soon after the passing of the Ordinance of Seces- 
sion, and remained effective throughout the civil 
war. 

The third constitution was framed to meet the 
new conditions that resulted from the civil war. 
This constitution recognized the freedom of the 
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former slaves and made provisions for their pro- 
tection in the enjoyment of personal and civil rights. 
They were not, however, allowed to vote, and cer- 
tain provisions for the prevention of vagrancy made 
the constitution unsatisfactory to the more radical 
leaders in Congress. The refusal of the State to 
ratify the fourteenth amendment prevented her 
restoration to her place in the Union. The State 
government, however, was conducted under the 
constitution of 1865 until 1868. 

The fourth constitution was formed in 1868, and 
its provisions being acceptable to Congress, the State 
resumed her place. 

The fifth constitution is now in force. It was 
formed by a convention sitting at Tallahassee in 
the summer of 1885. Being submitted to the peo- 
ple, it was ratified in November, 1886, and by its 
own provisions went into operation January 1, 1887. 
It is referred to as the Constitution of 1885. 


SUMMARY. 


A constitution is the agreement entered into in 
forming a government. It defines the relation 
between the citizens and the government and pre- 
scribes in a general way the rights and duties of 
each. 

The United States and all the States of the 
Union have written constitutions. England has an 
unwritten constitution, built upon precedents of the 
sovereigns and acts of parliament. 

Florida has had five constitutions. The first was 
adopted in 1839 at St. Joseph’s. It became effective 
when the State was admitted into the Union in 1845 
and remained in force until the war of secession. 
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. The second was adopted in 1861 and remained 
in force during the civil war. 

The third was adopted in 186s, and under it the 
State government was conducted until 1868. This 
constitution was never approved by Congress, and 
the State remained out of the Union. 

The fourth was adopted in 1868, and under it 
the State re-entered the Union and conducted its 
affairs until 1885. 

The fifth and present constitution was adopted 
by the convention of 1885, sitting at Tallahassee. 


It was ratified in 1886, and became operative in 


1887. 
QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER II. 


1. What is the Constitution of a government? 

2. What advantages does a written Constitution have? 

8. Are all Constitutions written? What, then, forms the 
Constitution ? 

4. Give examples of government based upon written Con- 
stitutions. How about the British Constitution? 
What is such a Constitution sometimes called? 

5. ‘To how many governments does each citizen of the 
United States owe allegiance? Name some things 
that are regulated by the State Constitution. Some 
that are regulated by the United States. 

6. To what may we compare the laws of Congress and the 
laws of the State Legislature? 

7. Explain and apply the term Federal. 

8. What are the statutes and why are they seg aaa 

9. How should the Constitution of our State be studied? 
Use of comments, ete. 

10. Give a brief history of the different Constitutions under 
which Florida has been governed. 

Preparatory questions, to be answered by examining 
the Constitution as printed in the following pages : 

1. What is the introduction to the Constitution called? 

2. What follows this introduction? 

8. Of how many sections is it composed? 

4. How many articles compose the Constitution proper? 

5. What follow the last article of the Constitution? How 

many ? 
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'Who was the president of the convention that framed 
this Constitution? 

When was the Constitution ratified by the people? 

When did it go into effect? 

Compare the preamble of this Constitution with the pre- 
amble of the Federal Constitution, and note the 
points of agreement. 


Note to the Teacher. — In accordance with the view that 


the Constitution itself should be the subject studied, that 
document is placed here instead of being relegated to the 
appendix as is customary. The comments and- explana- 
tions follow the Constitution, and are to be studied in con- 
nection with it. See suggestions in the Preface. 


CONSTITUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE CONVENTION OF 1885. 


PREAMBLE. 


Ve, the people of the State of Florida, grateful to Almighty 
God for our constitutional liberty, in order to secure its 
blessings and to form a more perfect government, in- 
suring domestic tranquility, maintaining public order, 
and guaranteeing equal civil and political rights to all, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution. 


DECLARATION OF RIGHTS. 


Section 1. All men are equal before the law, and have 
certain inalienable rights, among which are those of enjoy- 
ing and defending life and liberty, acquiring, possessing and 
protecting property, and pursuing happiness and obtaining 
safety. 

Sec. 2. All political power is inherent in the people. 
Government is instituted for the protection, security and 
benefit of the citizens, and they have the right to alter or 
amend the same whenever the public good may require it; 
but the paramount allegiance of every citizen is due to the 
Federal Government, and the people of this State have no 
power to dissolve its connection therewith. 

Sec. 3. The right of trial by jury shall be secured to 
all and remain inviolate forever. 

Sec. 4. All courts in this State shall be open, so that 
every person for any injury done him in. his lands, goods, 
person or reputation shall have remedy, by due course of 
law, and right and justice shall be administered without 
sale, denial or delay. 

Sec. 5. ‘The free exercise and enjoyment of religious pro. 
fession and worship shall forever be allowed in this State, 
and no person shall be rendered incompetent as a witness 
on account of his religious opinions; but the liberty of con- 
science hereby secured shall not be so construed as to justify 
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licentiousness or practices subversive of, or inconsistent 
with, the peace or moral safety of the State or society. 

Sec. 6. No preference shall be given by law to any 
church, sect or mode of worship, and no money shall ever 
be taken from the public treasury directly or indirectly in 
aid of any church, sect or religious denomination, or in aid 
of any sectarian institution. 


K 


Sec. 7. The writ of habeas corpus shall be grantable 
speedily and of right, freely and without cost, and shall 
never be suspended unless, in case of rebellion or invasion, 
the public safety may require its suspension. 

See. 8. Excessive bail shall not be required, nor exces- 
sive fines imposed, nor cruel or unusual punishment or in- 
definite imprisonment be allowed, nor shall witnesses be 
unreasonably detained. 

See: 9. All persons shall be bailable by sufficient sure- 
ties, except for capital offences, where the proof is evident 
or the presumption great. 

See. 10. No person shall be tried for a capital crime or 
other felony, unless on presentment or indictment by a 
grand jury, except as is otherwise provided in this Consti- 
tution, and except in cases of impeachment, and in cases 
in the militia when in active service in time of war, or 
which the State, with the consent of Congress, may keep 
in time of peace. 

Sec. 11. In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall 
have the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial 
jury, in the county where the crime was committed, and 
shall be heard by himself or counsel, or both, to demand 
the nature and cause of the accusation against him, to meet 
the witnesses against him face to face, and have compul- 
sory process for the attendance of witnesses in his favor, 
and shall be furnished with a copy of the indictment against 
him. 

Sec. 12. No person shall be subject to be twice put in 
jeopardy for the same offence, nor compelled in any criminal 
case to be a witness against himself, nor be deprived of 
life, liberty or property without due process of law; nor 
shall private property be taken without just compensation. 

Sec. 18. Every person may fully speak and write his 
Sentiments on all subjects, being responsible for the abuse 
of that right, and no laws shall be passed to restrain or 
abridge the liberty of speech or of the press. In all crim- 
inal prosecutions and civil actions for libel the truth may 
be given in evidence to the jury, and if it shall appear that 
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the matter charged as libellous is true, and’ was published 
for good motives, the party shall be acquitted or exhoner- 
ated. 

Sec. 14. No person shall be compelled to pay costs ex- 
cept after conviction, on a final trial. 


Sec. 15. The people shall have the right to assemble to- 
gether to consult for the common good, to instruct their 
representatives, and to petition the Legislature for redress 
of grievances. 

Sec. 16. No person shall be imprisoned for debt except 
in cases of fraud, 

Sec. 17. No bill of attainder, e# post facto law, nor any 
law impairing the obligation of contracts, shall ever be 
passed. 


Sec. 18. Foreigners shall have the same rights as to 
the ownership, inheritance and disposition of property in 
this State as citizens of the State. 

See. 19. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, ex- 
cept as a punishment for crime, whereof the party has been 
duly convicted, shall ever be allowed in this State. 

Sec. 20. The right of the people to bear arms in defence 
of themselves and the lawful authority of the State, shall 
not be infringed, but the Legislature may prescribe the 
manner in which they may be borne. 

See. 21. The military shall in all cases and at all times 
be in strict subordination to the civil power. 

Sec. 22. The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers and effects against unreasonable 
seizures and searches shall not be violated, and no warrants 
issued but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affir- 
mation, particularly describing the place or places to be 
searched, and the person or persons, and the thing or things 
to be seized/ 


See. 23. Treason against the State shall consist only 
in levying war against it, adhering to its enemies, or giving 
them aid and comfort; and no person shall be convicted of 
treason except on the testimony of two witnesses to the 
same overt act, or confession in open court, and no convic- 
tion for treason shall work corruption of blood or forfeit- 
ure of estate. 

Sec. 24. This enunciation of rights shall not be con- 
strued to impair or deny others retained by the people. 
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ARTICLE I. 


Boundaries. 


The boundaries of the State of Florida shall be as fol- 
lows: Commencing at the mouth of the River Perdido; from 
thence up the middle of said river to where it intersects the 
south boundary line of the State of Alabama, and the tiirty- 
first degree of north latitude; thence due east to the Chatta- 
hoochee River; thence down the middle of said river to its 
confluence with the Flint River; thence straight to the head 
of the St. Mary’s River; thence down the middle of said river 
to the Atlantic Ocean; thence southeastwardly along the 
coast to the edge of the Gulf Stream; thence southwest- 
wardly along the edge of the Gulf Stream and Florida Reefs 
to and including the Tortugas Islands; thence northeast- 
wardly to a point three leagues from the mainland; thence 
northwestwardly three leagues from the land to a point 
west of the mouth of the Perdido River; thence to the place 
of beginning. 


ARTICLH II. 
Distribution of Powers. 


The powers of the government of the State of Florida 
shall be divided into three departments—Legislative, Hxecu- 
tive and Judicial: and no person properly belonging to one 
of the departments shall exercise any powers appertaining 
to either of the others, except in cases expressly provided for 
by this Constitution. 


ARTICLHE III. 
Legislative Department. 


Section 1. The Legislative authority of this State shall 
be vested in a Senate and a House of Representatives, 
which shall be designated, “The Legislature of the State of 
Florida,’ and the sessions thereof shall be held at the seat 
of government of the State. 

Sec. 2. The regular sessions of the Legislature shall be 
held biennially, commencing on the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in April, A. D. 1887, and on the corresponding 
day of every second year thereafter, but the Governor may 
convene the same in extra session by his proclamation. 
Regular sessions of the Legislature may extend to sixty 
days, but no special session convened by the Governor shall 
exceed twenty days. 
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Sec. 3. The members of the House of Representatives shall be 
chosen biennially, those of the first Legislature on the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November, A. D. 1886, and thereafter on the corres- 
ponding day of every second year. 


Sec. 3 as amended in 1890: 


Sec. 3. The members of the House of Representatives shall be 
chosen biennially, beginning with the general election on the first Tues- 
day after the first Monday in October, A. D. 1892, and thereafter on the 
corresponding day of every second year. 


Section 3 as re-amended in 1896 : 


Sec. 38. The members of the House of Representatives 
of the State of Florida shall be chosen biennially beginning 
with the general election on the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November, 1898, and thereafter on the corres- 
ponding. day of every second year. 


Sec. 4. Senators and members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be duly qualified electors in the respective 
counties and districts for which they were chosen. The pay 
of members of the Senate and House of Representatives 
shall not exceed six dollars a day for each day of session, 
and mileage to and from their homes to the seat of govern- 
ment; not to exceed ten cents a mile each way, by the near- 
est and most practicable route. 


‘Sec. 5. No Senator or member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall, during the time for which he was elected, 
be appointed or elected to any civil office under the Consti- 
tution of this State, that has been created, or the emolu- 
ments whereof shall have been increased during such time. 


Sec. 6. Hach House shall judge of the qualifications, 
elections and returns of its own members, choose its own 
officers, and determine the rules of its proceedings. The 
Senate shall, at the convening of each regular session there- 
of, choose from among its own members a permanent Presi- 
dent of the Senate, who shall be its presiding officer. The 
House of Representatives shall, at the convening of each 
regular session thereof, choose from among its own mem- 
bers a permanent Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
who shall be its presiding officer. Hach House may punish 
its own members for disorderly conduct; and each House, 
with the concurrence of two-thirds of all of its members 


present, may expel a member. 
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Sec. 7. No person holding a lucrative office or appoint- 
ment under the United States or this State, shall be eligible 
to a seat in the Legislature of this State. 


Sec. 8. The seat of a member of either House shall be 
vacated on his permanent change of residence from the dis- 
trict or county from which he was elected. 


Sec. 9. Hither House during the session may punish by 
fine or imprisonment any person not a member who shall 
have been guilty of disorderly or contemptuous conduct in 
its presence, or of a refusal to obey its lawful summons, 
but such imprisonment shall not exceed beyond the final ad- 
journment of the session. 


Sec. 10. Hither House shall have power to compel the 
attendance of witnesses upon any investigations held by 
itself, or by any of its committees; the manner of the exer- 
cise of such power shall be provided by law. 


See. 11. A majority of each House shall constitute a 
quorum to do business, but a smaller number may adjourn 
from day to day, and compel the presence of absent mem- 
bers in such manner and under such penalties as it may 
prescribe. 


See. 12. Hach House shall keep a Journal of its own 
proceedings, which shall be published, and the yeas and 
nays of the members of either House on any question shall, 
at the desire of any five members present, be entered on 
the Journal. 


See. 18. The doors of each House shall be kept open 
during its session, except the Senate while sitting in Execu- 
tive session; and neither shall, without the consent of the 
other, adjourn for more than three days, or to any other 
town than that in which they may be holding their session. 


Sec. 14. Any bill may originate in either House of the 
Legislature, and after being passed in one House may be 
amended in the other. 


Sec. 15. The enacting clause of every law shall be as 
follows: “Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida.’* 

Sec. 16. Hach law enacted in the Legislature shall em- 
brace but one subject and matter properly connected there- 
with, which subject shall be briefly expressed in the title; 
and no law shall be amended or revised by reference to its 
title only; but in such case the act, as revised, or section, 
as amended, shall be re-enacted and published at length. 
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Sec. 17. Every bill shall be read by sections on three several days 
in each House, unless, in case of emergency, two-thirds of the House 


where such bill may be pending shall deem it expedient to dispense 
with this rule; but the reading of the bill by sections on its final pass- 


age shall in no case be dispensed with, and the vote on the final pass- 
age of every bill or joint resolution shall be taken by yeas and nays, to 
be entered on the Journal of each House; Provided, That any general 
revision of the entire laws embodied in any bill shall not be required to 
be read by sections upon its final passage, and its reading may be wholly 
dispensed with by a two-thirds vote; and a majority of the members 
present in each House shall be necessary to pass every bill or joint reso- 
lution; and all bills or joint resolutions so passed shall be signed by the 
presiding officers of the respective Houses, and by the Secretary of the 
Senate and the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Sec. 17 as amended in 1896. 

Sec. 17. Every bill shall be read by its title, on its first 
reading, in either house, unless one-third of the members 
present desire it read by sections. Every bill shall be read 
on three several days, unless two-thirds of the members 
present when such bill may be pending, shall deem it expe- 
dient to dispense with this rule. Every bill shall be read 
by its sections on its second reading and on its final pass- 
age, unless on its second reading two-thirds of the members 
present in the House where such bill may be pending, shall 
deem it expedient to dispense with this rule. The vote on 
the final passage of every bill or joint resolution shall be 
taken by yeas and nays to be entered on the journal of each 
House; Provided, That any general revision of the entire 
laws embodied in any bill shall not be required to be read 
by sections upon its final passage, and its reading may be 
wholly dispensed with by a two-thirds vote. A majority of 
the members present in each house shall be necessary to 
pass every bill or joint resolution. All bills or joint resolu- 
tions so passed shall be signed by the presiding officer of 
the respective Houses and by the Secretary of the Senate 
and the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

See. 18. No law shall take effect until sixty days from 
the final adjournment of the session of the Legislature at 
which it may have been enacted, unless otherwise specially 
provided in such law. 

Sec. 19. Accurate statements of the receipts and expen- 
ditures of the public money shall be attached to and pub- 
lished with the laws passed at every regular session of the 
Legislature. 

o 
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See. 20. The Legislature shall not pass special or local 
laws in any of the following enumerated cases; that is to 
say, regulating the jurisdiction and duties of any class of 
officers, except municipal officers; or for the punishment 
of crime or misdemeanor; regulating the practie of courts of 
justice, except municipal courts; providing for changing 
venue of civil and criminal cases; granting divorces; chang- 
ing the names of persons: vacating roads; summoning and 
‘empaneling grand and petit juries and providing for their 
compensation; for assessment and collection of taxes for 
State and county purposes; for opening and conducting 
elections for State and county officers, and for designating 
places of voting; for the sale of real estate belonging to 
minors, estates of decedents, and of persons laboring under 
legal disabilities; regulating the fees of ofticers of the State 

‘and county; giving effect to informal or invalid deeds or 
wills; legitimizing children; providing for the adoption of 
children; relieving minors from legal disabilities, and for 
the establishment of ferries. 

Sec. 21. In all cases enumerated in the preceding sec- 
tion all laws shall be general and of uniform operation 
throughout the State, but in all cases not enumerated or ex- 
cepted in that section, the Legislature may pass special or 
local laws; Provided, That no local or special bill shall be 
passed, unless notice of the intention to apply therefor shall 
have been published in the locality where the matter or 
thing to be affected may be situated, which notice shall 
state the substance of the contemplated law, and shall be 
published at least sixty days prior to the introduction into 
the Legislature of such bill, and in the manner to be provid- 
ed by law. The evidence that such notice has been published 
shall be established in the Legislature before such bill shall 
be passed. 


Sec. 22. Provision may be made by general law for 
bringing suit against the State as to all liabilities now exist- 
ing or hereafter originating. 

Sec. 28. Lotteries are hereby prohibited in this State. 

Sec, 24. The Legislature shall establish a uniform sys- 
tem of county and municipal government, which shall be 
applicable, except in cases where local or special laws are 
provided by the Legislature that may be inconsistent there. 
with. : 

Sec. 25. The Legislature shall provide by general law for incor- 
porating such educational, agricultural, mechanical, mining and other 
useful companies or associations as may be deemed necessary. 
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Sec. 25 as amended in 1900. 


Sec. 25. The Legislature shall provide by general law 
for incorporating such educational, agricultural, mechanical, 
mining, transportation, mercantile and other useful compa- 
nies or associations as may be deemed necessary; but it 
shall not pass any special law on any such subject, and any 
such special law shall be of no effect ; Provided, however, 
That nothing herein shall preclude special legislation as to 
a University or the public schools, or as to a ship canal 
across the State 


Sec. 26. Laws shall be passed regulating elections, and 
prohibiting under adequate penalties, all undue influence 
thereon from power, bribery, tumult or other improper prac- 
tice. 

Sec. 27. The Legislature shall provide for the election 
by the people or appointment by the Governor of all State 
and county officers not otherwise provided for by this Con- 
stitution, and fix by law their duties and compensation. 

Sec. 28. Every bill that may have passed the Legisla- 
ture shall, before becoming a law, be presented to the Goy- 
ernor; if he approves it he shall sign it, but if not he shall 
return it with his objections to the house in which it origin- 
ated, which House shall cause such objections to be entered 
upon its Journal, and proceed to reconsider it; if, after such 
reconsideration, it shall pass both houses by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present, which vote shall be entered 
upon the Journal of each House, it shall become a law. If 
any bill shall not be returned within five days after it shall 
have been presented to the Governor (Sunday excepted) the 
same shall be a law, in like manner as if he had signed it, 
If the Legislature, by its final adjournment prevent such 
action, such bill shall be a law, unless the Governor, within 
ten days after the adjournment, shall ‘file such bill, with his 
objections thereto, in the office of the Secretary of State, 
who shall lay the same before the Legislature at its next 
session, and if the same shall receive two-thirds of the votes 
present it shall become a law. 

Sec. 29. The House of Representatives shall have the 
sole power of impeachment; but a vote of two-thirds of all 
members present shall be required to impeach any officer; 
and all impeachments shall be tried by the Senate. When 
sitting for that purpose the Senators shall be upon oath or 
aftirmation, and no person shall be convicted without the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the Senators present. The 
Senate may adjourn toa fixed day for the trial of any im- 
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peachment, and may sit for the purpose of such trial wheth- 
er the House of Representatives be in session or not, but 
the time fixed for such trial shall not be more than six 
months from the time articles of impeachment shall be pre- 
ferred by the House of Representatives. The Chief Justice 
shall preside at all trials by impeachment except in the 
trial of the Chief Justice, when the Governor shall preside. 
The Governor, administrative officers of the Hxecutive De- 
partment, Justices of the Supreme Court, and Judges of the 
Cireuit Court shall be liable to impeachment for any mis- 
demeanor in office, but judgment in such cases shall ex- 
tend only to removal from office, and disqualification to hold 
any office of honor, trust or profit under the State; but the 
party convicted or acquitted shall nevertheless be liable for 
indictment, trial and punishment according to law. 

Sec. 30. Laws making appropriations for the salaries 
of public officers and other current expenses of the State 
shall contain provisions on no other subject. 

Sec. 31. The Legislature shall elect United States Sen- 
ators in the manner prescribed by Congress of the United 
States and by this Constitution. 

See. 32. Repeal or amendment of any Criminal Statute 
shall not affect the prosecution or punishment of any crime 
committed before such repeal or amendment. 

Sec. 388. No statute shall be passed lessening the time 
within which a civil action may be commenced on any cause 
of action existing at the time of its passage. 

The following section 34 was added as an amendment 
in 1898: 

Sec. 34. Immediately upon the impeachment of any offi- 
cer by the House of Representatives, he shall be disqualified 
from performing any of the duties of his office until acquit- 
ted by the Senate, and the Governor in such case shall at 
once appoint an incumbent to ‘ill such office pending the im- 
peachment proceedings. In case of the impeachment of the 
Governor the President of the Senate, or, in case of the 
death, resignation or inability of the President of the Sen- 
ate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives shall act 
as Governor pending the impeachment proceedings against 
tne Governor, 

ARTICLHE IV. 


Hxecutive Department. 


Section 1. The Supreme Hxecutive power of the State 
shall be vested in a Cheif Magistrate, who shall be styled 
the Governor of Florida. 
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Sec. 2. The Governor-shall be elected by the qualified 
electors of the State at the time and place of voting for 
members of the Legislature, and shall hold his office for four 
years from the time of his installation, but shall not be eli- 
gible for re-election to said office the next succeeding term; 
Provided, That the first election for Governor under this 
Constitution shall be had at the time and places of voting 
for members of the Legislature and State officérs, A. D. 1888, 
and the term of office of the Governor then elected shall be- 
gin on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in January 
after his election. 

Sec. 3. No person shall be eligible to the office of Gov- 
ernor who is not a qualified elector, and who has not been 

' ten years a citizen of the United States, and five years a 
citizen and resident of the State! of Florida next preceding 
the time of his election; Provided, That these limitations of 
time shall not apply to the President of the Senate or 
Speaker of the House of Representatives when. under this 
Constitution, the powers and duties of Governor shall de- 
volve upon them. 

Sec. 4. The Governor shall be commander-in-chief of 
the military forces of the State, except when they shall be 
ealled into the service of the United States. 

Sec. 5. The Governor shall transact all executive busi- 
ness with the officers of the Government, civil and military. 
and may require information in writing from the adminis- 
trative officers of the Executive Department upon any sub- 
ject relating to the duties of their respective offices. 

Sec. 6. The Governor shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed. 

Sec. 7. When any office, from any cause, shall become 
vacant, and no mode is provided by this Constitution or by 
the laws of the State for ‘filling such vacancy, the Gov- 
ernor shall have the power to fill such vacancy by granting 
a commission for the unexpired term. 

Sec. 8. The Governor may, on extraordinary occasions, 
convene the Legislature by proclamation, and shall in his 
proclamation state the purpose for which it is to be con- 
vened, and the Legislature when organized shall transact 
no legislative business other than that for which it is es- 
pecially convened, or such other legislative business as the 
Governor may call to its attention while in session, except 
by a two-thirds vote of each House. 

Sec. 9. The Governor shall communicate by message to 
the Legislature at each regular session information con- 
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cerning the condition of the State and recommend such 
measures as he may deem expedient. 


Sec. 10. In case of a disagreement between the two 
Houses with respect to the time of adjournment, the Gov- 
ernor shall have power to adjourn the Legislature to such 
time as he may think proper, provided it be not beyond the 
time fixed for the meeting of the next Legislature. 

Sec. 11. The Governor shall have power to suspend 
the collection of fines and forfeitures, and grant reprieves 
for a period not exceeding sixty days, for all offences ex- 
cept in cases of impeachment. In cases of conviction for 
treason he shall have power to suspend the execution of 
sentence until the case shall be reported to the Legislature 
at its next session, when the Legislature shall either par- 
don, direct the execution of the sentence, or grant a fur- 
ther reprieve: and if the Legislature shall fail or refuse to 
make disposition of such case, the sentence shall be en- 
forced at such time and place as the Governor may direct. 
He shall communicate to the Legislature, at the beginning 
of every session, every case of fine or forfeiture remitted, 
or reprieve, pardon or commutation granted, stating the 
name of the convict, the crime for which he was convicted, 
the sentence, its date, and the date of its remission, com- 
mutation, pardon or reprieve. 


Sec. 12. The Governor, Justices of the Supreme Court, and Attor- 
ney General, or a major part of them, of whom the Governor shall be 
one, may, upon such conditions, and with such limitations and restric- 
tions as they may deem proper, remit fines and forfeitures, commute 
punishment and grant pardons after conviction, in all cases except trea- 
son and impeachment, subject to such regulation as may be prescribed 
by Jaw relative to the manner of applying for pardons. 


Sec. 12 as amended in 1896: 


Sec. 12. The Governor, Secretary of State, Comptroller, 
Attorney General and Commissioner of Agriculture, or a 
major part of them, of whom the Governor shall be one, 
may upon such conditions and with such limitations and 
restrictions as they may deem proper, remit fines and for- 
feitures, commute punishment and grant pardon after con- 
viction, in all cases except treason and impeachment, sub- 
ject to such regulations as may be prescribed by law rela- 
tive to the manner of applying for pardons. 


Sec. 13. The Governor may, at any time, require the 
opinion of the Justices of the Supreme Court as to the inter- 
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pretation of any portion of this Constitution upon any ques- 
tion affecting his Executive powers and duties, and the Jus- 
tices shall render such opinion in writing. 


Sec. 14. All grants and commissions shall be in the 
name and under the authority of the State of Florida, 
sealed with the great seal of the State, signed by the Gov- 
ernor, and countersigned by the Secretary of State. 

Sec. 15. All officers that shall have been appointed or 
elected and that are not liable to impeachment, may be sus- 
pended from office by the Governor for malfeasance, or mis- 
feasance, or neglect of duty in office, for the commission of 
any felony, or for drunkenness or incompetency, and the 
cause of suspension shall be communicated to the officer 
suspended and to the Senate at its next session. And 
the Governor, by and with the consent of the Senate, may 
remove any Officer, not liable to impeachment, for any cause 
above named. Every suspension shall continue until the 
adjournment of the next session of the Senate, unless the of- 
ficer suspended shall, upon the recommendation of the Gov- 
ernor, be removed; but the Governor may reinstate the offi- 
cer so suspended upon satisfactory evidence that the charge 
or charges against him are untrue. If the Senate shall re- 
fuse to remove, or fail to take action before its adjournment, 
the officer suspended shall resume the duties of the office. 
The Governor shall have power to fill by appointment any 
office, the incumbent of which has been suspended. No 
officer suspended who shall under this section resume the 
duties of his office, shall suffer any loss of salary or other 
compensation in consequence of such suspension. The sus- 
pension or removal herein authorized shall not relieve the « 
officer from indictment for any misdemeanor in office. 

See. 16. The Governor shall appoint all commissioned 
officers of the State militia, including an Adjutant General 
cer of the Governor’s staff with the rank of Major General. 
for the State. The Adjutant General shall'be the chief offi- 
His duties and compensation shall be prescribed by law; 
Provided, That this Constitution shall work no vacancy in 
the office of Adjutant General, as now constituted, until the 
expiration of the present term. 

Sec. 17. The Governor and the administrative officers 
of the Executive Department shall constitute a Board of 
Commissioners of State Institutions which board shall have 
supervision of all matters connected with such institutions 
in such manner as shall be prescribed by law. 
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Sec. 18. The Governor shall have power to disapprove 
of any item or items of any bills making appropriations of 
money embracing distinct items, and the part or parts of the 
bill approved shall be the law, and the item or items of ap- 
propriation disapproved shall be void, unless repassed ac- 
cording to the rules and limitations prescribed for the pass- 
age of other bills over the Executive veto. 

See. 19. In case of the impeachment of the Governor, 
his removal from office, death, resignation or inability to 
discharge his official duties, the powers and duties of Gov- 
ernor shall devolve upon the President of the Senate for the 
residue of the term. or until the disability shall cease; and 
in case of the impeachment, removal from office, death 
resignation or inability of the President of the Senate, the 
powers and duties of the office shall devolve upon the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. But should 
there be a general election for members of the Legislature 
during such vacaney, an election for Governor to fill the 
same shall be had at the same time. 

Sec. 20. The Governor shall be assisted by adminis- 
trative officers as follows: A Secretary of State, Attorney 
General, Comptroller, Treasurer, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and Commissioner of Agriculture, who shall be 
elected at the same time as the Governor, and shall hold 
their office for the same term; Provided, That the first elec- 
tion of such officers shall be had at the time of voting for 
Governor, A. D. 1888. 

See. 21. The Secretary of State shall keep the records 
of official acts of the Legislative and Executive Departments 
of the Government, and shall, when required, lay the same, 
and all matters relative thereto, before either branch of the 
Legislature; and shall be the custodian of the Great Seal of 
the State. He shall also have charge of the Capitol building 
and grounds, and perform such other duties as shall be pre- 
scribed by law. 

See. 22. The Attorney General shall be the legal ad- 
viser of the Governor, and of each of the officers of the 
Executive Department, and shall perform such other legal 
duties as may be prescribed by law. He shall be Reporter 
for the Supreme Court. 

See. 23. The Comptroller shall examine, audit, adjust 
and settle the accounts of all officers of the State and per- 
form such other duties as may be prescribed by law. 


Sec. 24. The Treasurer shall receive and keep all funds 
bonds, and other securities, in such manner as may be pre- 
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scribed by law, and shall disburse no funds, nor issue bonds, 
or other securities, except upon the order of the Comptroller 
countersigned by the Governor, in such manner as shall be 
prescribed by law. 

Sec. 25. The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall 
have supervision of all matters pertaining to public instruc- 
tion; the supervision of State buildings devoted to educa- 
tional purposes, and perform such other duties as the Legis- 
lature may provide by law. 

See. 26. The Commissioner of Agriculture shall perform 
such duties in relation to Agriculture as may be prescribed 
by law; shall have supervision of all matters pertaining to 
the public lands under regulations prescribed by law, and 
shall keep the Bureau of Immigration. He shall also have 
supervision of the State Prison and shall perform such other 
duties as may be prescribed by law. 


Sec. 27. Each officer of this Department shall make a 
full report of his official acts, of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of his office, and of the requirements of the same, to 
the Governor at the beginning of each regular session of 
the Legislature, or whenever the Governor shall require it. 
Such reports shall be laid before the Legislature by the Gov- 
ernor at the beginning of each regular session thereof.Hither 
House of the Legislature may at any time call upon any offi- 
cer of this department for information required by it. 

Sec. 28. The administrative officers of the Executive 
Department shall be installed on the same day as the Goy- 
ernor. 

See. 29. The salary of the Governor of the State snall 
be thirty-five hundred dollars a year, of the Comptroller two 
thousand dollars, of the State Treasurer two thousand dol- 
lars, of the Secretary of State ‘fifteen hundred dollars, of 
the Attorney General fifteen hundred dollars, of the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture fifteen hundred dollars, of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction fifteen hundred dollars a 
year: Provided, That no administrative officer of the Execu- 
tive Department shall receive any additional compensation 
beyond his salary for any service or services rendered the 
State in connection with the Internal Improvement Fund, or 
other interests belonging to the State of Florida; Provided, 
further, That tne Legislature may after eight years from the 
adoption of this Constitution increase or decrease any or all 
of said salaries. 
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ARTICLE V. 


Section 1, The judicial power of the State shall be vest- 
ed in a Supreme Court, Circuit Courts, Criminal Courts, 
County Courts, County Judges and Justices of the Peace. 


Sec. 2. The Supreme Court shall consist of three Justices, who 


shall be elected by the qualified electors of the State at the time and 
places of voting for members of the Legislature, and shall hold their 


office for a term of six years, except those first elected, one of whom, 
to be designated by lot in such manner as they may determine, shall 
hold his office for two years, another to be designated in like manner 
for four years, and the third for six years, so that one shall be elected 
every two years after the first,election. The Chief Justice shall be des- 
ignated by lot by said Justices, and shall be such during his term of 
office. The first election for said Justices shall take place at the first 
election for members of the Legislature after the ratification of this Con- 
stitution, and their term of office shall begin on the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday in January after their election. 


Section 2 as amended in 1902: 


See. 2. The Supreme Court shall consist of three Jus- 
tices, except as hereinafter provided, who shall be elected 
by the qualified electors of the State at the time and places 
of voting for members of the Legislature, and shall hold 
their office for the term of six years, except those first elect- 
ed, one of whom, to be designated by lot in such manner as 
they may determine, shall hold his office for two years; an- 
other, to be designated in like manner, for four years, and 
the third for six years, so that one shall be elected every 
two years after the first election. The Chief Justice shall 
be designated by lot by said Justices, and shall be such dur- 
ing his term of office. The first election for said Justices 
shall take place at the first election for members of the 
Legislature after the ratification of this Constitution. and 
their term of office shall begin on the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday after their election. 

Upon ratification of this amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, the Governor, by and with the consent of the Senate. 
shall appoint three more Justices of the Supreme Court, each 
of whom shall have the same powers, and shall receive the 
Same compensation as each of the other Justices of the Su- 
preme Court, and each of the Justices so appointed shail 
hold office until the first Tuesday after the first Monday of 
June in the year 1905, and may further hold office until his 
successor shall be elected and qualiified, if it shall be so pro- 
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vided by law. For the year 1905 and for the subsequent 
years the Legislature may provide by law for the election 
of such number of Justices of the Supreme Court as it may 
determine and prescribe their terms of office, not to ex- 
ceed six years; Provided, That the number of Justices of the 
Supreme Court holding office at the same time shall not be 
less than three and shall not be greater than six, and Pro- 
vided, That no Justice of the Supreme Court can by such an 
act of the Legislature be deprived of his office during the 
term for which he was elected. 

Sec. 3. No person shall ever be appointed or elected as a 
Justice of the Supreme Court, or Judge of a Circuit Court, 
or Criminal Court, that is' not twenty-five years of age and 
an attorney at law. 


Sec. 4. The majority of the Justices of the Supreme Court shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of all business. The concurrence 
of two Justices shall be necessary to a decision. The number of terms 
of the Supreme Court and the times of holding the same shall be regu- 
lated by law. All terms shall be held at the Capital of the State. 


Section 4 as amended in 1902: 


Sec. 4. The majority of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of all 
business. But when there shall be six Justices of the Su- 
preme Court, the court may hear and determine cases and 
exercise any of its powers when sitting either in a body or 
in two divisions, under such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by law or by the rules of said court not inconsistent 
therewith. The concurrence of a majority of the members 
of the court sitting in any cause wherein the court shall sit 
as a body shall be necessary to a decisiony and when any 
member of a division of the court shall dissent from the ma- 
jority of such division on any question, such question shall 
be submitted to the court sitting in a body. The number of 
terms of the Supreme Court and the time of holding the 
same shall be regulated by law. All terms shall be held at 
the Capital of the State. 


See. 5. The Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdic- 
tion in all cases at law and in equity originating in circuit 
courts, and of appeals from the circuit courts in cases aris- 
ing before judges of the county courts in matters pertain- 
ing to their probate jurisdiction and in the management of 
the estates of infants, and in cases of conviction of felony 
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in the criminal courts, and in all criminal cases originating 
in the ciréuit courts. The court shall have the power to 
issue writs of mandamus, certiorari, prohibition, quo war- 
ranto, habeas corpus, and also all writs necessary or prop- 
er to the complete exercise of its jurisdiction. Each of the 
justices shall have power to issue writs of habeas corpus to 
any part of the State upon petition by, or on behalf of any 
person held in actual custody, and may make such writs 
returnable before himself or the Supreme Court, or any jus- 
tice thereof, or before any circuit judge. 

‘Sec. 6. The Legislature shall have power to prescribe 
regulations for calling into the Supreme Court a Judge of 
the Circuit Court to hear and determine any matters pend- 
ing before the court in the place of any Justice thereof that 
shall be disqualified or disabled in such case from interest 
or other cause. 

See. 7. The Supreme Court shall appoint a clerk who 
shall have his office at the Capital and shall be librarian of 
the Supreme Court Library. 


Sec. 8. There shall be seven Circuit Judges, who shall be appoint- 
ed by the Governor and confirmed by the Senate, and who shall hold 
their office for six years. The State shall be divided into seven Judicial 
Circuits, and one Judge shall be assigned to each Circuit. Such Judge 
shall hold at least two terms of his court in each county within his Cir- 
cuit every year, at such times and places as shall be prescribed by law, 
and may hold special terms. The Governor may, in his discretion, order 
a temporary change of Circuits by the respective Judges, or order any 
Judge to hold one or more terms or parts of terms in any other Circuit 
than that to which he is assigned. The Judge shall reside in the Cir- 
cuit of which he is Judge. Successors to the Judges of the Circuit 
Courts in office at the ratification of this Constitution shall be appointed 


and confirmed at the first session of the Legislature after such ratifica- 
tion. 


Section § as amended in 1902 : 


See. 8. There shall be eight Circuit Judges who shall be 
appointed by the Governor, and confirmed by fhe Senate, 
and who shall hold their office for six years. 

The State shall be divided by the Legislature at its first 
regular session after the adoption of this section, into eight 
Judicial Circuits, and one Judge shall be assigned to each 
Circuit. Such Judge shall hold at least two terms of his 
court in each county within his circuit every year, and at 
such times and places as shall be prescribed by law, and 
may hold speeial terms. 
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‘The Governor may, in his discretion, order a temporary 
exchange of circuits by the respective judges, or order any 
judge to hold one or more terms or part or parts of any 
term in any other circuit than that to which he is assigned. 
The judge shall reside in the circuit of which he is judge. 


This section shall not be operative until the Legislature 
shall have divided this State into eight circuits as hereinbe- 
fore provided for: and the seven circuit judges holding office 
at the time of such division shall continue to exercise juris- 
diction over their several existing circuits as constituted at 
the time of such division until the judge of the additional 
circuit shall have qualified. The circuit judges holding office 
at the time of such division shall severally continue in office 
until the expiration of their then existing term of office as 
judges of the circuits respectively in which, under such 
division the county of his residence may be included; and 
a judge of the additional circuit shall be appointed for a 
term equal to the unexpired term of the other circuit judges 
upon such division, being made. The salary of each circuit 
judge shall be two thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

Sec. 9. The salary of the Justices of the Supreme Court 
shall be three thousand dollars a year. The salary of each 
circuit judge shall be two thousand five hundred dollars a 
year.* : 

Sec. 10. Until otherwise defined by the Legislature 

The First Judicial Circuit shall be composed of the 
counties of Escambia, Santa Rosa, Walton, Holmes, Wash- ~ 

ington and Jackson. * * 

The Second Judicial Circuit shall be composed of the 
counties of Gadsden, Liberty, Calhoun, Franklin, Leon, 
Wakulla and Jefferson. 

The Third Judicial Circuit shall be composed of the 
counties of Madison, Taylor, Lafayette, Hamilton, Suwanee 
and Columbia. 

The Fourth Judicial Circuit shall be composed of the 
counties of Nassau, Duval, Baker, Bradford Clay and St. 
Johns. 

The Fifth Judicial Circuit shall be composed of the 
counties of Putnam, Alachua, Levy, Marion and Sumter. 

The Sixth Judicial Circuit shall be composed of the 


+ Amendment to Sec. 8 affects salary of Judge. 
+k Legislature changed the Circuits in 1903. See note on this ser- 


tion. 
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counties of Hernando, Hillsborough, Manatee, Polk and 
Monroe. 

The Seventh Judicial Circuit shall be composed of the 
counties of Volusia. Brevard, Orange and Dade. 


See. 11. The Circuit Courts shall have exclusive original 
jurisdiction in all cases in equity, also in all cases at law 
not cognizable by inferior courts and in all cases involving 
the legality of any tax, assessment, or toll; of the action of 
ejectment, and of all actions involving the titles or bounda- 
ries of real estate, and of all criminal cases not cognizable 
by inferior courts; and original jurisdiction of actions of 
forcible entry, and unlawful detainer, and of such other mat- 
ters as the Legislature may provide. They shal] have final 
appellate jurisdiction in all civil and criminal cases arising 
in the county court, or before’ the county judge, and of all 
misdemeanors tried in criminal courts, of judgments or sen- 
tences of any mayor’s court, and of all cases arising before 
justices of the peace in counties in which there is no county 
court, and supervision and appellate jurisdiction of matters 
arising before county judges pertaining to their probate jur- 
diction, or to the estates and interests of minors, and of such 
other matters as the Legislature may provide. The circuit 
courts and judges shall have power to issue writs of man- 
damus, injunction, quo warranto, certiorari, prohibition, 
habeas corpus and all writs proper and necessary to the 
complete exercise of their jurisdiction. 

See. 12. The Circuit Courts and Circuit Judges may 
have such extra territorial jurdisdiction in chancery cases 
as may be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 18. It shall be the duty of the judges of the Circuit 
Courts to report to the Attorney General at least thirty days 
before each session of the Legislature such defects in the 
laws as may have been brought to their attention, and to 
suggest such amendments or additional Legislation as may 
be deemed necessary. The Attorney General shall report 
to the Legislature at each session such legislation as he may 
deem advisable. 


See. 14. A Circuit Judge may appoint in each county in 
his circuit one or more attorneys at law, to be Court Com- 
missioners, who shall have power in the absence from the 
county of the Circuit Judge, to allow writs ef injunction and 
to issue writs of habeas corpus, returnable before himself or 
the Circuit Judge. Their orders in such matters may be 
reviewed by the Circuit Judge, and confirmed, qualified or 
vacated. They may be removed by the Circuit Judge. The 
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Legislature may confer upon them further powers, not ju- 
dicial, and shall fix their compensation. 


Sec. 15. The Governor, by and with the consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint a State Attorney in each Judicial 
Circuit, whose duties shall: be prescribed by law, and who 
shall hold office for four years. There shall be elected in 
bach county a Sheriff, and a Clerk of the Circuit Court, who 
shall also be Clerk of the County Court, except in counties 
where there are criminal courts, and of the Board of Coun- 
ty Commissioners, and Recorder and ex-officio Auditor of the 
county, each of whom shall hold office for four years. Their 
duties shall be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 16. There shall be in each county a County Judge 
who shall be elected by the qualified electors of said county ~ 
at the time and places of voting for other county officers 
and shall hold his office for four years. His compensation 
shall be provided for by law. 


Sec. 17. The County Judge shall have original jurisdic- 
tion in all cases at law in which the demand or value of 
property involved shall not exceed one hundred dollars; of 
proceedings relating to the forcible entry or unlawful de- 
tention of lands and tenements; and of such criminal cases 
as the Legislature may prescribe. The County Judge shall 
have jurisdiction of the settlement of estates of decedents, 
and minors, to order the sale of real estate of decedents and 
minors, to take probate of wills, to grant letters testament- 
ary and of administration and guardianship, and to dis- 
eharge the duties usually pertaining to courts of probate. 
He shall have the power of a committing magistrate and 
shall issue all licenses required by law to be issued in the 
county. 

Sec. 18. The Legislature may organize in sucu counties as 
it may think proper county courts whiéh shall have jurisdic- 
tion of all cases at law in which the demand or value of the 
property involved shall not exceed five hundred dollars; of 
proceedings relating to the forcible entry or unlawful deten- 
tion of lands and tenements, and of misdemeanors, and final 
appellate jurisdiction in civil cases arising in the courts of 
the justices of the peace. 

The trial of such appeals may be de novo at the option 
of the appellant. The County Judge shall be the judge of 
said court. 

There shall be elected by the qualified electors of said 
county at the time when the said judge is elected, a prose- 
euting attorney for said county, who shall hold office for 
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four years. His duties and compensation shall be prescribed 
by law. Such courts may be abolished at the pleasure of 
the Legislature. 

Sec. 19. When any civil case at law in which the judge 
is disqualified shall be called for trial in a Circuit or County 
Court, the parties may agree upon an attorney at law, who 
shall be judge ad litem, and shall preside over the trial of 
and make orders in such cause as if he were judge of the 
court. The parties may, however, transfer the cause to 
another circuit court or county court, as the case may be, or 
may have the case submitted to a referee. 

Sec. 20. Any civil cause may be tried before a practic- 
ing attorney as referee upon the application of the parties 
and an order from the court in whose jurisdiction the case 
may be, authorizing such trial and appointing such referee. 
The referee shall keep a complete record of the case, in- 
cluding the evidence taken, and such record shall be filed 
with the papers in the case in the office of the clerk; and 
the cause shall be subject to an appeal in the manner pre- 
scribed by law. 

Sec. 21. The County Commissioners of each county 
shall divide it into as many justice districts not less than 
two, as they may deem necessary. There shall be elected 
one justice of the peace for each of the said districts. He 
shall hold office for four years. 


Sec. 22. In each county where there is no County Court, as pro- 
vided for in section eighteen of this Article, the Justices of the Peace 
shall have jurisdiction in cases at law in which the demand or value of 
the property involved does not exceed one hundred dollars, and in which 
the cause of action accrued, or the defendant resides, in his district; and 
in such criminal cases, except felonies, as may be prescribed by law; 
and in counties where County Courts are established, as provided for in 
section eighteen of this Article, every Justice of the Peace shall have ju- 
risdiction in cases at law in which the demand or value of the property 
does not exceed fifty dollars, and in which the cause of action accrued, 
or the defendant resides, in his district; and he shall have power to issue 
process for the arrest of persons charged with crime, and to make the 
same returnable before himself or the County Judge, for examination, 
discharge, commitment or bail of the accused. Justices of the Peace 
shall have power to hold inquests of the dead. Appeals from Justice of 
the Peace Courts to Circuit Courts in criminal cases shall be tried de 
novo under such regulations as the Legislature may prescribe. 


Section 22 as amended in 1896 : . 
Sec. 22. The Justices of the Peace shall have jurisdic- 
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tion in cases at law in which the demand or value of the 
property involved does not exceed $100.00 and in which the 
cause of action accrued or the defendant resides in his dis- 
trict; and in such criminal cases, except felonies, as may be 
prescribed by law, and he shall have power to issue process 
for the arrest of all persons charged with felonies and mis- 
demeanors not within his jurisdiction to try, and make the 
same returnable before himself or the county judge for ex- 
amination, discharge, commitment or bail of the accused. 
Justices of the Peace shall have power to hold inquests of 
the dead. Appeal from Justices of the Peace courts in 
criminal cases may be tried de novo under such regulations 
as the Legislature may prescribe. 

Sec. 28. A Constable shall be elected by the registered 
voters in each Justice’s district, who shall perform such du- 
ties and under such regulations as may be prescribed by 
laws ; 

Sec. 24. There shall be established in the county of 
Escambia, and upon application of a majority of the regis- 
tered voters in such other counties as the Legislature may 
deem expedient, a Criminal Court of Record, and there shall 
be one Judge for each of said Courts, who shall be ap- 
pointed by the Governor and confirmed by the Senate, who 
shall hold his office for four years, and whose salary shall 
_ be one thousand dollars a year, the counties paying the sal- 
aries. 

See. 25. The said courts shall have jurisdiction of all 
criminal cases not capital vhich shall arise in said counties 
respectively. 

Sec. 26. There shall be six terms of said courts in each 
year. 
Sec. 27. There shall be for each of said courts a pros- 
ecuting attorney, who shall be appointed by the Governor 
and confirmed by the Senate, and who shall hold his office 
for four years. His compensation shall be fixed by law. 

Sec. 28 All offences triable in said courts shall be 
prosecuted upon information under oath, to be filed by the 
prosecuting attorney, but the grand jury of the circuit court 
for the county in which said criminal court is held, may 
indict for offenses triable in the criminal court. Upon the 
finding of such indictment the circuit judge shall commit, or 
bail, the accused for trial, in the criminal court, which trial 
shall be upon information. 

Sec, 29. The County Courts in counties where such 
Criminal Courts are established shall have no criminal 
jurisdiction and no Prosecuting Attorney. 

4 
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See. 30. The Clerk of said Court shall be elected by the 
electors of the county in which the Court is held and shall 
hold office for four years, and his compensation shall be 
fixed by law. He shall also be Clerk of the County Court. 
The Sheriff of the County shall be the executive officer of 
said Court, and his duties and fees shall be fixed by law. 

See. 31. The State Attorney residing in the county 
where such Court is held shall be eligible for appointment 
as County Solicitor for said county. 

See. 32. Such courts may be abolished by the Legis- 
lature. : 
Sec. 38. When the office of any judge shall become va- 
eant from any cause, the successor to fill such vacancy shall 
be appointed or elected only for the unexpired term of the 
judge whose death, resignation, retirement, or other cause 
created such vacancy. 

Sec. 34. The Legislature may establish in incorporated 
towns and cities, courts for the punishment of offences 
against municipal ordinances. 


Sec. 35. No courts other than those herein specified shall be es- 
tablished in this State. 


Section 35 as amended in 1898: 


See. 35. No courts other than herein specified shall be 
established in this State, except that the Legislature may 
clothe any railroad commission with judicial powers in all 
matters connected with the functions of their office. 

Sec. 36. All judicial officers in this State shall be con- 
servators of the peace. 

Sec. 37. The style of all process shall be ‘““The State of 
Florida.” and all prosecutions shall be conducted’ in the 
name and by authority of the State. 

See. 88. The number of jurors for the trial of causes in 

any court may be fixed by law but shall not be less than six 
in any case. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Suffrage and Eligibility. 


Section 1, Every male person of twenty-one years and upwards, 
that shall, at the time of registration, be a citizen of the United States, 
or that shall have, declared his intention to become such in conformity 
to the laws of the United States, and that shall have ,resided and had 
his habitation, domicile, home and place of permanent abode in Florida 
for one year, and in the county for six months, shall in such county be 
deemed a qualified elector at all elections under this Constitution. 
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Section 1 as amended in 1894 : 


Section 1. Every male person of the age of twenty-one 
years and upwards, that shall, at the time of registration, 
be a_ citizen of the United tSates, and that shall have re- 
sided and had his habitation, domicile, home and place of 
permanent abode in Florida for one year, and in the county 
for six months, shall in such county be deemed a qualified 
elector at all elections under this Constitution. Naturalized 
citizens of the United States at the time of and before regis- 
tration shali produce to the registration otficer his certifi- 
cate of ratursiization or a duly certified copy thereof. 

Sec. 2. The Legislature, at its first session after the rati- 
fication of this Constitution, shall provide by law for the 
registration of all thelegally qualified voters in each county 
nnd for the returns cf elections; and shall also provide that 
after the completion, from time to time, of stich registration, 
no person not duly registered according te liw shall he al- 
lowecé to vote. 

Sec. 8. Every elector shall at the time of his registra- 
tion take and subscribe to the following oath: “I do solemnly 
swear or affirm that I will protect and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and of the State of Florida: that 
I am twenty-one years of age, and have been a resident of 
the State of Florida for twelve months and' of this county 
for six months, and I am qualified to vote under the Con- 
stitution and laws of the State of Florida.” 

Sec. 4. No person under guardianship, non compos mentis 
or insane shall be qualified to vote at any election, nor shall 
any person convicted of felony by a court of record be qual- 
ified to vote at any election unless restored to civil rights. 


Sec. 5. The Legislature shall have power to, and shall, 
enact the necessary laws to exclude from every office of 
honor, power, trust or profit, civil or military, within the 
State, and from the right of suffrage, all persons convicted 
of bribery, perjury, larceny, or of infamous crime, or who 
shall make, or become directly or indirectly interested in, 
any bet or wager, the result of which shall depend upon any 
election; or that shall hereafter fight a duel or send or ac- 
cept a challenge to ‘fight, or that shall bea second to cither 
party, or that shall be the bearer of such challenge or ac- 
ceptance; but the legal disability shall not accrue until after 
the trial and conviction by due form of law. 

Sec. 6. In all elections by the Legislature the yote shall 
be viva voce, and in all elections by the people the vote shall 


be by ballot. 
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Sec. 7. At any election at which a citizen or subject of any for- 
eign country shall offer to vote under the provisions of this Constitu- 
tion, he shall produce to the persons lawfully authorized to conduct and 
supervise such election a duly sealed and certified copy of his declara- 
tion of intention, and if unable to do so by reason that such copy can- 
not be obtaimed at the time of said election, he shall be allowed to 
make affidavit before a proper officer, setting forth the reason why he 
is unable to furnish such certificate, and if such affidavit prove satisfac- 
tory to the inspectors they shall allow said elector to cast his vote; and 
any naturalized citizen offering to vote shall, if so required by any 
elector, produce his certificate of naturalization or a duly certified copy 
thereof, and in the event that said elector cannot produce the same, he 
shall be allowed tomake affidavit before a proper officer stating in full 

. the reason why it cannot be furnished, and if satisfactory to the inspec- 
tors of said election such elector shall be allowed to vote. 


Section 7 was repealed in 1894. 


Sec. 8. The Legislature shall have power to wake the 
payment of the capitation tax a prerequisite for voting, and 
all such taxes received shall go into the schoo} fund. 


See. 9. The Legislature shall enact such laws as will 


preserve the purity of the ballot given under this Constitu- 
tion. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Census and Apportionment. 


Section 1. The Senators representing the odd numbered 
districts, as said districts are now designated, whose terms 
have not expired, and those Senators representing even 
numbered districts, to be elected A. D. 1886, under the Con- 
stitution of 1868, shall be the first Senate under this Con- 
stitution, and the members of the Assembly to be elected 
A. D. 1886, shall be the first House of Representatives under 
this Constitution, and the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives thus constituted shall be the first Legislature 
under this Constitution, and the terms of office of each of 
the said Senators and members of the House of Representa- 
tives shall expire at the election for Senators and members 
of the House of Representatives A. D. 1888, and in that year 
a new Senate and House of Representatives shall be elected. 


Sec. 2. The Legislatures that convene in the year 1889 and there- 
after, shall consist of not more than thirty-two members of the Senate, 
and of not more than sixty-eight members of the House of Representa- 
tives. The members of the House of Representatives shall be elected 
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for terms of two years, and the members of the Senate shall be elected 
for terms of four years, except as hereafter provided, the elections for 
members of the Senate and House of Representatives to be held at the 
same time and places. The terms of Senators elected in 1888 from dis- 
tricts designated by even numbers, shall expire at the end of two years 
from that date, and thereafter all Senators shall be elected for four years, 
so that one-half of the whole number shall be elected biennially. 


Section 2 as amended in 1896: 


Sec. 2. The Legislature shall consist of not more than 
thirty-two members of the Senate, and of not more than 
sixty-eight members of the House of Representatives. The 
members of the House of Representatives shall be elected 
for terms of two years, and the members of the Senate shall 
be elected for terms of four years, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided. The elections for members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Senate shall be at the same time and places. 
The terms of office of the Senators elected in October A. D. 
1896, shall expire on the first Tuesday after the first Mon- 
day in November A. D. 1900, and the terms of those elected 
in November A. D. 1898, shall expire on the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November A. D. 1902, and there- 
arter all Senators shall be elected for four years. 


Sec. 3. The Legislature that shall meet A. D. 1887, and 
those that shall meet every ten years thereafter, shall ap- 
portion the representation in the Senate, the whole number 
of Senators not to exceed thirty-two members; and at the 
same time shall also apportion the representation in the 
House of Representatives, the whole number of Representa- 
tives not to exceed sixty-eight members. The representa- 
tion in the House of Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several counties as nearly as possible according 
to population; Provided, Hach county shall have one repre- 
sentative at large in the House of Representatives, and no 
county shall have more than three Representatives. 


Sec. 4. When any Senatorial District is composed of two or more 
counties, the counties of which such district consists shall not be entirely 
separated by any county belonging to another district. Any new county 
that may be created shall be entitled to one member in the House of 
Representatives until the next apportionment thereafter; and shall be 
assigned when created to one of the adjoining Senatorial Districts as 
shall be determined by the Legislature. 
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Section 4 as amended in 1900: 


Sec,.4. Where any Senatorial District is composed of 
two or more counties, the counties of which such district 
consists, shall not be entirely separated by any county, be- 
longing to another district. Any new county that may be 
created, shall be entitled to one member in the House of 
Representatives in excess of the limit prescribed in Sec. 2 
of this Article until the apportionment following next there- 
after, and shall be aSsigned when created to one of the ad- 
joining Senatorial districts as shall be determined by the 
Legislature. 

Sec. 5. The Legislature shall provide for an enumera- 
tion of all the inhabitants of the State by counties for the 
year 1895, and every ten years thereafter. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
Counties and Cities. 
Section 1. The State shall be divided into political di- 
visions to be called counties. . 
Sec. 2. The several counties as they now exist are here- 
by recognized as the legal political divisions of the State. 


See. 3. The Legislature shall have power to establish 
new counties, and to change county lines. Bvery newly es- 
tablished county shall be held liable for its proportion of the 
then existing liabilities of the county or counties from 
which it shall be formed, rated upon the basis of the assess- 
ed value of the property, both real and personal, subject to 
taxation within the territory taken from any county or 
counties; and every county acquiring additional territory 
from another county shall be held liable for its proportion 
of the liabilities of such other county existing at the time 
of such acquisition, to be rated upon the basis of the assess- 
ed value of all property subject to taxation within such ac- 
quired territory. 

Sec. 4. The Legislature shall have no power to remove the 
county seat of any county, but shall provide by general law 
for such removal; Provided, That in the formation of new 


counties the county seat may be temporarily established by 
law, 


Sec. 5. There shall be appointed by the Governor, by and with 
the consent of the Senate, in and for each county, five County Commis- 
sioners. Their terms of office shall be two years, and their powers, du- 
ties and compensation shall be prescribed by law. The Legislature 
shall provide for the division of each county into five districts, and one 
County Commissioner shall be selected from each of such districts. 
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Sec. 5. Immediately upon the ratification of this amend- 
ment the County Commissioners of the several counties of 
this State shall divide their respective counties into five 
commissioners’ districts, to be numbered respectively from 
one to five inclusive, and each district shall be, as nearly as 
possible, equal in proportion to population, and thereafter 
there shall be in each of such districts a County Commis- 
sioner, who shall be elected by the qualified electors of said 
county, at the time and place of voting for other county 
officers and shall hold his office for two years. The powers, 
duties and compensation of such County Commissicners 
shall be prescribed by law; Provided, That nothine herein 
shall affect the terms of Commissioners holding oftice at the 
time of such division; Provided, further, That all vacancies 
occurring by limitations of terms, or from death, resignation 
or otherwise, before the election of 1902 shall be filled by 
appointment of ihe Goxyernor as now pro 7idel bv law. 


Sec. 6. The Legislature shall provide for the election 
by the qualified electors in each county of the following 
county officers : 


A clerk of the circuit court, a sheriff, constables, a county 
assessor of taxes, a tax collector, a county treasurer, a 
superintendent of public instruction, and a county sur- 
veyor. 

The term of office of all county officers mentioned in 
this section shall be four years, except that of county asses- 
sor of taxes, county tax collector and county treasurer, who 
shall be elected for two years. Their powers, duties and 
compensation shall be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 7. The Legislature shall by law authorize the 
County Commissioners of the several counties, where it is 
deemed necessary for assessment purposes, to divide their 
respective counties into taxation districts, and to appoint 
in and for each district an Assistant Assessor of Taxes, 
whose powers, duties and compensation shall be prescribed 
by law. All county officers, except Assistant Assessors of 
Taxes, shall, before entering upon the duties of their re- 
spective offices, be commissioned by the Governor; but no 
such commission shall issue to any such officer until he 
shall have filed with the Secretary of State 1 good and suf- 
ficient bond in such sum and upon such conditions as the 
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Legislature shall by law prescribe, approved by the County 
Commissioners of the county in which such officer resides, 
and by the Comptroller. No county officer shall become se- 
curity upon the official bond of any other county onicer. If 
apy person elected or appointed to any county oftice shall 
fail to give bond and qualify within sixty days after his’ 
election, the said office shall become vacant. 

Sec. 8. The Legislature shall have power to establish 
and to abolish municipalities, to provide for their govern- 
ment, to prescribe their jurisdiction and powers, and to 
alter or amend the same at any time. When any munici- 
pality shall be abolished, provision shall be made for the 
protection of its creditors. 


ARTICLE IX. 
Taxation and Finance. 


Section 1. The Legislature shall provide for a uniform 
and equal rate of taxation, and shall prescribe such regula- 
tions as shall secure a just valuation of all property, both 
real and personal, excepting such property as may be ex- 
empted by law for municipal, educational, literary, scien- 
tific and religious or charitable purposes. 

Sec. 2. The Legislature shall provide for raising reve- 
nue sufficient to defray the expenses of the State for each 
fiscal year, and also a sufficient sum to pay the principal 
and interest of the existing indebtedness of the State. 

See. 38. No tax shall be levied except in pursuance of 
law. 

See. 4. No money shall be drawn from the Treasury ex- 
cept in pursuance of appropriations made by law. 

See. 5. The Legislature shall authorize the several 
counties and incorporated cities or towns in the State to 
assess and impose taxes for county and municipal purposes, 
and for no other purposes, and all property shall be taxed 
upon the principles established for State taxation. But the 
cities and*incorporated towns shall make their own assess- 
ments for municipal purposes upon the property within their 
limits. The Legislature may also provide for levying a spe- 
cial capitation tax, and a tax on licenses. But the capita- 
tion tax shall not exceed one dollar a year and shall be ap- 
plied exclusively to common school purposes. 

Sec. 6. The Legislature shall have power to provide 
for issuing State bonds only for the purpose of repelling in- 
vasion or suppressing insurrection, or for the purpose of re- 
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deeming or refunding bonds already issued, at a lower rate 
of interest. 

Sec. 7. No tax shall be levied for the benefit of any 
chartered company of the State, nor for paying interest on 
any bonds issued by such chartered companies, or by coun- 
ties, or by corporations, for the above-mentioned purpose. 

Sec. 8. No person or, corporation shall be relieved by 
any court from payment of any tax that may be illegal or 
illegally or irregularly assessed, until he or it shall have paid 
such portion of his or its taxes as may be legal, and legally 
and regularly assessed. 


Sec. 9. There shall be exempt from taxation property to 
the value of two hundred dollars to every widow that has a 
family dependent on her for support, and to every person 
that has lost a limb’ or been disabled in war or by misfor- 
tune. 

Sec. 10. The credit of the State shall not be pledged or 
loaned to any individual, company, corporation or associa- 
tion; nor shall the State become a joint owner or stock- 
holder in any company, association of corporation. The 
Legislature shall not authorize any county, city, borough, 
township or incorporated district to become a stockholder 
in any company, association or corporation, or to obtain or 
appropriate money for, or to loan its credit to any corpora- 
tion, association, institution or individual. 


ARTICLE X. 
Homestead and Exemptions. 


Section 1. A homestead to the extent of one hundred 
and sixty acres of land, or the half of one acre within the 
limits of any incorporated city or town, owned by the head 
of a family residing in this State, together with one thous- 
and dollars worth of personal property, and the improve- 
ments on the real estate, shall be exempt from forced sale 
under process of any court, and the real estate shall not be 
alienable without the joint consent of husband and wife, 
when that relation exists. But no property shall be exempt 
from sale for taxes or assessments, or for the payment of 
obligations contracted for the purchase of said property, or 
for the erection or repair of improvements on the real estate 
exempted, or for house, ‘field or other labor performed on the 
same. The exemption herein provided for in a city or town 
shall not extend to more improvements or buildings than t 
residence and business house of the owner; and no judgment 
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or decree or execution shall be a lien upon exempted prop- 
erty except as provided in this Article. 


Sec. 2. The exemptions provided for in section one shal¥ 
inure to the widow and heirs of the party entitled to 
such exemption, and shall apply to all debts, except as spe- 
cified in said section. 

Sec. 3. The exemptions provided for‘in the Constitu- 
tion of this State adopted in 1868 shall apply as to all debts 
contracted and judgments rendered since the adoption there- 
of and prior to the adoption of this Constitution. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this Article shall be construed to 
prevent the holder of a homestead from alienating his or her 
homestead so exempted by deed or mortgage duly executed 
by himself or herself, and by husband and wife, if such re- 
lation exists; nor if the holder be without children to pre- 
vent him or her from disposing of his or her homestead by 
will in a manner. prescribed by law. 

Sec. 5. No homestead provided for in section one shall 
be reduced in area on account of its being subsequently in- 
cluded within the limits of an incorporated city or town, 
without. the consent of the owner. 

See. 6. The Legislature shall enact such laws as may 
be necessary to enforce the provisions of this Article. — 


ARTICLE XI. 
Married Women’s Property. 


Section 1. All property, real and personal, of a wife 
owned by her before marriage, or lawfully acquired after- 
ward by gift, devise, bequest, descent, or purchase, shall be 
her separate property, and the same shall not be liable for 
the debts of her husband without her consent given by some 
instrument in writing executed according to the law respect- 
ing conveyances by married women. 

Sec. 2. A married woman’s separate real or personal 
property) may be charged in equity and sold, or the uses, 
rents and profits thereof sequestrated for the purchase mon- 
ey thereof; or for money or thing due upon any agreement 
made by her in writing for the benefit of her separate prop- 
erty; or for the price of any property purchased by her, or 
for labor and material used with her knowledge or assent 
in the construction of buildings, or repairs, or improvements 
upon her property, or for agricultural or other labor 
bestowed thereon, with her knowledge and consent. 
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Sec. 3. The Legislature shall enact such laws as shall 
be necessary to carry into effect this Article. 


ARTICLE XII. 


Education. 


Section 1. The Legislature shall provide for a uniform 
system of public free schools, and shall provide for the lib- 
eral maintenance of the same. 


Sec. 2. There shall be a Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, whose duties shall be prescribed by law, and 
whose term of office shall be four years and until the elec- 
tion and qualification of his successor. 

Sec. 3. The Governor, Secretary of State, Attorney- 
General, State Treasurer and State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall constitute a body corporate, to be known 
as the State Board of Education of Florida, of which the 
Governor shall be President, and the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Secretary. This board shall have power 
to remove any subordinate school officer for cause, upon 
notice to the incumbent; and shall have the management 
and investment of all State School Funds under such regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by law, and such supervision 
of schools of higher grades as the law shall provide. 

Sec. 4. The State School Fund, the interest of which 
shall be exclusively applied to the support and maintenance 
of public free schools, shall be derived from the following 
sources : 

The proceeds of all lands that have been or may here- 
after be granted to the State by the United States for public 
school purposes. 

Donations to the State when the purpose is not specified. 

Appropriations by the State. 

The proceeds of escheated property or forfeitures. 

Twenty-five per cent of the sales of public lands whic 
are now or may hereafter be owned by the State. 

Sec. 5. he principal of the State School Fund shall re- 
main sacred and inviolate. 

Sec. 6. A special tax of one mill on the dollar of all tax- 
able property in the State, in addition to the other means 
provided, shall be levied and apportioned annually for the 
support and maintenance of public free schools. 


Sec. 7. Provision shall be made by law for the distribution of the 
interest on the State School Fund and the special tax among the sev- 
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eral counties of the State in proportion to the number of children resid- 
ing therein between the ages of six and twenty-one years 


Section 7 as amended in 1894: 


Sec. 7. Provision shall be made by law for the appor- 
tionment and distribution of the interest on the State School 
Fund and all other means provided, including the special 
tax, for the support and maintenance of public free schools, 
among the several counties of the State in proportion to the 
average attendance upon schools in the said counties re- 
spectively. 


Sec. 8. Each county shall be required to assess and collect annu- 
ally for the support of public free schools therein, a tax of not less than 
three mills nor more than five mills on the dollar of all taxable property 
in the same. 


Section 8 as amended in 1904 : 


See. 8. Each county shall be required to assess and 
eollect annually for the support of public free schools there- 
in, a tax of not less than three (8) mills, nor more than 
seven (7) mills on the dollar, of all taxable property in the 
same. 

See. 9. The County School Fund shall consist, in addi- 
tion to the tax provided for in section eight of this Article, 
of the proportion of the interest of the State School Fund, 
and of the one mill State tax apportioned to the county; (the 
net proceeds of all fines collected under the penal laws of 
the State within the county;)*.. all capitation taxes collect- 
ed within the county; and shall be disbursed by the County 
Board of Public Instruction solely for. the maintenance and 
support of public free schools 

Sec. 10. The Legislature may provide for the division 
of any county or counties into convenient school districts; 
and for the election biennially of three school trustees, who 
shall hold their office for two years, and who shall have the 
supervision of all the schools within the district; and for the 
levying and collection of a district school tax, for the ex- 
clusive use of public free schools within the district, when- 
ever a majority of the qualified electors thereof that pay a 
tax on real, or personal property, shall vote in favor of such 
levy; Provided, That any tax authorized by this section shall 
not exceed three mills on the dollar in any one year on the 
taxable property of the district. 


*See Art. XVI, Sec. 9. 
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See. 11. Any incorporated town or city may constitute 
a School District. The fund raised by section ten may be 
expended in the district where levied for building or repair- 
ing school houses, for the purchase of school libraries and 
text-books, for salaries of teachers, or for other educational 
purposes, so that the distribution among all the schools of 
the district be equitable. 

Sec. 12. White and colored children shall not be taught 
in the same school, but impartial provision shall be made 
for both. 

Sec. 18. No law shall be enacted authorizing the diver- 
sion or the lending of any County or District School Funds, 
or the appropriation of any part of the permanent or avail- 
able school fund to any other than school purposes; nor 
shall the same, or any part thereof, be appropriated to or 
used for the support of any sectarian school. 

Sec. 14. The Legislature at its ‘first session shall pro- 
vide for the establishment, maintenance and management 
of such Normal Schools, not to exceed two, as the interests 
of public education may demand. 

Sec. 15. The compensation of all county school officers 
shall be paid from the school fund of their respective coun- 
ties, and all other county officers receiving stated salaries 
shall be paid from the general funds of their respective 
counties. 


ARTICLE XIII 
Public Institutions 


Section 1. Institutions for the benefit of the insane. 
blind and deaf, and such other beneyolent institutions as 
the public good may. require, shall be fostered and supported 
by the State, subject to such regulations as may be pre- 
seribed by law. 

See. 2. A State Prison shall be established and main- 
tained in such manner as may be prescribed by law. Pro- 
vision may be made by law for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a house of refuge for juvenile offenders; and the 
Legislature shall have power to establish a home and work- 
house for common vagrants. 

Sec. 3. The respective counties of the State shall pro- 
vide in the manner prescribed by law for those of the in- 
habitants that, by reason of age, infirmity or misfortune, 
may have claims upon the aid and sympathy of society. 
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Sec. 4. The first Legislature that convenes after the 
adoption of this Constitution shall enact the necessary laws 
to carry into effect the provisions of this Article 


ARTICLE XIV 
Militia. 

Section 1. All able-bodied male inhabitants of the State, 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-five years, that are 
citizens of the United States, or have declared their inten- 
tion to become citizens thereof, shall constitute the militia 
of the State; but no male citizen of whatever religious creed 
or opinion shall be exempt from military duty except upon 
such conditions as may be prescribed by law 

See. 2. The Legislature may provide by law for organ- 
izing and disciplining the militia of the State, for the en- 
couragement of volunteer corps, the safe-keeping of the pub- 
lic arms, and for a guard for the State Prison. 

Sec. 3. The Governor, by and with the consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint two Major-Generals and four Brigadier 
Generals of Militia. They shall take rank according to the 
dates of their commissions. The officers and soldiers of the 
State Militia. when uniformed, shall wear the uniform pre- 
scribed for the United States Army; Provided, That volun- 
teer companies may select their own uniforms. 

Sec. 4. The Governor shall have power to call out the 
Militia to preserve the public peace, to execute the laws of 
the State, to suppress insurrection, or to repel invasion 


ARTICLE XV. 
Public Health 


Section 1. ‘The Legislature shall establish a State Board 
of Health and also County Boards of Health in all counties 
where it may be necessary. 

Sec. 2. The State Board of Health shall have super- 
vision of all matters relating to public health, with such du- 
ties, powers and responsibilities as may be prescribed by 
law. 

See. 8. The County Boards of Health shall have such 
powers and be under the supervision of the State Board to 
such an extent as the Legislature may prescribe. 
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ARTICLE XVI. 
Miscellaneous Provisions. 


Section 1. The Seat of Government shall be at the City 
of Tallahassee, in the county of Leon. 


Sec. 2. Hach and every officer of this State, including 
the members of the Legislature, shall before entering upon 
the discharge of his official duties, take the following oath 
of office: I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will sup- 
port, protect, and defend the Constitution and Government 
of the United States, and of the State of Florida; that I 
am duly qualified to hold office under the Constitution of the 
State, and that I will well and faithfully perform the du- 
ties of —————______ on which I am now about to enter. 
So help me God. 

Sec. 3. The salary of each officer shall be payable quar- 
terly upon his own requisition. 

Sec. 4. All county officers shall hold their respective 
offices, and keep their official books and records, at the 
county seats of their counties, and the Clerk and Sheriff 
shall either reside or have a sworn deputy within two miles 
of the county seat. 

Sec. 5 The Legislature may provide for the donation of 
the public lands to actual settlers, but such donation shall 
not exceed eighty acres to any one person. 

Sec. 6. The Legislature shall provide for the speedy publication 
and distribution of all laws it may enact. All decisions of the Supreme 
Court and all laws and judicial decisions shall be free for publication by 
any person. But no judgment of the Supreme Court shall take effect 
until the opinion of the Court in such case shall be filed with the clerk 
of said court. 

Section 6 as amended in 1896: 

Sec. 6. The Legislature shall provide for the speedy 
publication and distribution of all laws it may enact. 
Decisions of the supreme court, and all laws and judicial 
decisions shall be free for publication by any person. But 
no judgment of the supreme court shall take effect until the 
decision of the court in such case shall be filed with the 
of said court : 

Sec. 7. The Legislature shall not create any office, the 
term of which shall be longer than four years. 

Sec. 8. A plurality of votes given at an election of offi- 
cers shall constitute a choice when not otherwise provided 
‘by this Constitution. 
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Sec. 9. In all criminal cases prosecuted in the name of the State, 
where the defendant is insolvent or discharged, the State shall pay the 
legal costs and expenses, including the fees of officers, under such regu- 
lations as shall be prescribed by law. 


Section 9 as amended in 1894: 


See. 9. In all criminal cases prosecuted in the name of 
the State when the defendant is insolvent or discharged, 
the legdl costs and expenses, including the fees of officers, 
shall be paid by the counties where the crime is committed, 
under such regulations as shall be prescribed by law; and 
all fines and forfeitures collected under the penal laws of 
the State shall be paid into the County Treasuries of the 
respective counties as a general county fund to be applied 
to such legal costs and expenses. 

Sec. 10. The Governor, Supreme Court and all the ad- 
ministrative officers of the Executive Department, shall 
keep their offices at the Seat of Government. But in case of 
invasion or violent epidemics the Governor may direct that 
the offices of the Government be removed temporarily to 
some other place. The sessions of the Legislature may be 
adjourned for the same cause to some other place, but in 
case of such removal all the Departments of the Government 
shall be removed to one place. But such removal shall not 
continue longer than the necessity for the same shall con- 
tinue. 

Sec. 11. No extra compensation shall be made to any 
officer, agent, employe, or contractor after the service shall 
have been rendered, or the contract made; nor shall any 
money be appropriated or paid on any claim, the subject 
matter of which shall not have been provided for by pre- 
existing laws, unless such compensation or claim be allowed 
by bill passed by two-thirds of the members elected to each 
house of the Legislature. 


Sec. 12. The present Seal of the State shall be and remain the 
Seal of the State of Florida; and the present State Emblem shall be and 
remain the Emblem of the State of Florida. 


Section 12 as amended in 1900 : 

Sec. 12. The present seal of the State shall remain the 
seal of the State of Florida. The State Flag shall be of the 
following proportions and description : Deptb to be three- 
fourths length of fly. The Seal of the State, of diameter 
one-third the fly in the center of a white ground. Red bars, 
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in width one-eighth the length of fiy extending from ae 
corner toward the center, to outer rim of the seal. 


Sec. 13. The sureties upon the official bonds of all the State officers 
shall be residents of, and have sufficient visible property unencumbered 
within the State not exempt from sale under legal process, to make good 
their bonds; and the sureties upon the official bonds of all county offi- 
cers shall reside within the counties where such county officers reside, 
and have sufficient visible property therein unencumbered and not ex- 
empt from sale under legal process to make good their bonds. 


Section 13 as amended in 1898 : 

Sec. 13. The sureties upon the official bonds of all 
State, county and municipal officers shall be residents of, 
and have sufficient visible property unencumbered within 
the State, not exempt from sale under legal process, to 
make good their bonds; and the sureties upon the official 
bonds of all county and municipal officers shall reside within 
the county where their principals upon such bonds reside, 
and shall have sufficient visible and unencumbered property 
in such county, that is not exempt from sale under legal 
process to make good their liability on such bonds; Provided, 
That any duly organized and responsible guarantee or 
surety company, either foreign or domestic, lawfully doing 
business in this State, may become and be accepted as surety 
on all such official bonds. 

Sec. 14. All State, county and municipal officers shall 
continue in office after the expiration of their official terms 
until their successors are duly qualified. 

Sec. 15. No person holding or exercising the functions 
of any office under any foreign Government, under the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or under any other State, 
shall hold any office of honor or profit under the Government 
of this State; and no person shall hold, or perform the func- 
tions of, more than one office under the Government of this 
State at the same time; Provided, Notaries Public, militia 
officers, county school officers and Commissioners of Deeds 
may be elected or appointed to fill any legislative, executive 
or judicial office. 

Sec. 16. The property of all corporations, except the 
property of a corporation which shall construct a_ ship, 
or barge canal across the peninsula of Florida, if the Leg- 
islature should so enact, whether heretofore or hereafter in- 
corporated, shall be subject to taxation unless such property 
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be held and used: exclusively for religious; seientific, a 
pal, educational, literary or charitable purposes. 


\Seec. 17. No person shall hold any office of trust or 
“profit, under the laws of this State, without devoting a 
personal attention to the duties of the same.° 2 


Sec. 18, The Legislature shall provide for deductions 
from the salaries of public officers who neglect the perform- 
ance of any duty assigned them by law. 


Sec. 19. .No Convention nor Legislature of this State 

shall act upon any amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States proposed by Congress to the several States, 
unless such Convention.or Legislature shall have been elect- 
ed after such amendment is submitted. 
» See. 20., ‘The Governor and every State officer are oe 
by prohibited from giving certificates of election or other 
«credentials to any person as having been elected to the 
House of Representatives of the United States Congress, or 
the United States Senate, who has not been five years a 
citizen of the State and ten years a citizen of the United 
States, and a qualified yoter. 


‘See. 21. Deeds and mortgages which have been proved 
for record and recorded according to law, shall be taken as 
prima facie evidence in the courts of this State without re- 
quiring proof of the execution. A certified copy of the record 
of any deed or mortgage that has been or shall be duly re- 
corded according to law shall be admitted.as prima facie evi- 
dence thereof, and of its due execution with like effect as 
the original duly proved; Provided, It be made to appear 
that. the original is not within the custody or control of the 
party offering such copy. 

“Sec. 22. The Legislature shall provide for giving to me- 
ehanies and laborers an adequate lien on the henge matter 
of their labor. 

Sec. 28. No soldier shall, in the time of peace, be quar- 
tered in any house without the consent of the owner, nor 
in tine of: war except in the manner prescribed by law. 


See. 24. All marriages between a white person and a 
negro, or between a white person and a person of negro de- 
scent to the fourth generation, inclusive. are herebv> for- 
ever probibited. 

See. 25. The term felony, whenever it may occur in this 
Constitution or in the laws of the State, shall be construed 
to mean any criminal offence punishable. with: death or im- 
prisonment in the State Penitentiary. 
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, ec. 26. The. Legislature may make provision for. the 
proper adjustment and settlement of the claim of the citi- 
zens of Ocala against the State for certain aid given by the 
town of Ocala.for the establishment of the East Florida 
Seminary in 1852, and conditional upon its, location at the. 
said town. 


Sec. 27. The Legislature shall appropriate at least five 
hundred dollars each year for the purchase of such books: 
for the Supreme Court Library as the court may direct. 

Sec. 28. The Legislature may provide for the drainage 
of the land of one person over or through that of another, 
upon just compensation therefor to the owner of the land 
ever which such drainage is had. 

‘ Séc. 29.. No private property nor right’ of way shall be 

appropriated to the use of any corporation or individual un- 
til’ full’ compensation therefor shall be first made to the 
owner, or first secured to him by deposit of money; which 
compensation, irrespective of any benefit from any improve- 
ment proposed by such corporation or individual, shall be 
ascertained by a jury of twelve men in a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction, as shall be prescribed by law. 
Sec. 30. The Legislature is invested with full power to 
pass laws for the correction of abuses and to prevent unjust 
discrimination and excessive charges by persons and cor- 
porations engaged as common earriers in transporting per- 
sons and property, or performing other services of a public 
nature; and shall provide for enforcing such laws by ade- 
quate penalties or forfeitures. 

See. 31.. No railroad or other transportation company 
or common earrier in this State shall grant a free pass, or 
discount the fare paid by the public generally, to any mem- 
ber of the Legislature, or to any salaried officer of this 
State, and the Legislature shall prohibit the granting or re- 
ceiving such free pass or fare at a discount, by suitable 
penalties. 
Hd : ARTICLE XVII. 

: . 
Amendments. 


Section 1. Hither. branch of the Legislature, at ¢ a regu- 
lar session thereof, may propose amendments to this Con- 
stitution; and if the same be agreed to by -thr ee-fifths of: all 
the members elected to each House, such proposed amend- 
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ments shall be entered upon their respective Journals with 
the yeas and nays, and published in one newspaper in each 
county where a newspaper is published, for three months 
immediately preceding the next general election of Repre- 
sentatives, at which election*the same shall be submitted to 
the electors of the State, for approval or rejection. If a 
majority of the electors voting upon the amendments at 
such election shall adopt the amendments, the same shall 
become a part of the Constitution. The proposed amend- 
ments shall be so submitted as to enable the electors to 
vote on each amendment separately. 


See. 2. If at any time the Legislature, by a vote of two- 
thirds of all the members of both Houses, shall determine 
that a revision of this Constitution is necessary, such de- 
termination shall be entered upon their respective Journals, 
with the yeas and nays thereon. Notice of said action shall 
be published weekly in one newspaper in every county in 
which a newspaper is published, for three months preceding 
the next general election of Representatives and in those 
counties where no newspaper is published, notice shall be 
givn by posting at the several polling precincts in such 
counties for six weeks next preceding said election. The 
electors at said election may vote for or against the revision 
in question. If a majority of the electors so voting be in 
favor of revision, the Legislature chosen at such election 
shall provide by law for a Convention to revise the Consti- 
tution, said Convention to be held within six months after 
the passage of such law. The Convention shall consist of 
a number equal to the membership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and shall be apportioned among the several 
counties in the same manner as members of said House, 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
Schedule. 


Section 1. The Constitution adopted A. D. 1868, with 
amendments thereto, is declared to be superseded by this 
Constitution: But all rights, actions, claims and contracts, 
both as respects individuals and bodies corporate, shall con- 
tinue to be as valid as if this Constitution had not been 
adopted. And all fines, taxes, penalties and forfeitures due 
and owing to the State of Florida under the Constitution of 
1868, shall inure to the use of the State under this Consti- 
tution. 
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Sec. 2. All laws now in force not inconsistent with this 
Constitution shall continue in force until they shall expire 
by their own limitation, or be repealed by the Legislature. 

Sec. 3. All persons holding any office or appointment at 
the ratification of this Constitution shall continue in the ex- 
ercise of the duties thereof, according to their respective 
commissions or appointments, and until their successors are 
oe qualified, unless by this Constitution otherwise pro- 
vi d 

See. 4. Nothing contained in this Constitution shall op- 
erate to vacate the office of Lieutenant Governor until the 
expiration of his present term. 

Sec. 5. All vacancies occurring by limitation of terms 
before the general election in 1888 shall be filled as provided 
for by law under the Constitution of 1868. 

Sec. 6. The term of office for all appointees to fill va- 
cancies in any of the elective offices under this Constitution 
shall extend only to the election and qualification of a suc- 
cessor at ensuing general election. 

Sec. 7. In all cases of elections to fill vacancies in office 
such election shaJl be for the unexpired term. 

Sec. 8. Upon the ratification of this Constitution the 
Commissioner of Lands and Immigration shall assume the 
office of Commissioner of Agriculture, and his duties as 
such shall be prescribed by the first Legislature assembled 
under this Constitution. 


Sec. 9. A general election shall be held in each county in this 
State on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November, A. D. 
1888, and every two years thereafter, for all elective State and county 
officers, whose terms of office are about to expire, or for any office that 
shall have become vacant. 


Section 9 as amended in 1890: 

Sec. 9. A general election shall be held in each county in this 
State on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in October, A. D. 
1892, and every two years thereafter, for all elective State and county 
officers whose terms of office are about to expire, or for any office that 
shall have become vacant. 


Section 9 as re-amended in 1896 : 


Sec. 9. A general election shall be held in each county 
in this State on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November, A. D. 1898, and every two years thereafter, for 
all elective State and County officers, whose terms of office 
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‘are about to expire, or for any elective office that shall haye 
become vacant. ' 

-See. 10. The first election for County Judge, Clerk of 
the Circuit Court, Sheriff. Tax Assessor, Tax Collector, 
Sounty Treasurer,County Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, County Surveyor, Justices of the Peace, Constables and 
all other elective county officers shall be at the general elec- 
tion in 1888. 

Sec. 11. It shall be the duty of the President of this 
Gonvention immediately on its adjournment to certify to 
the Governor a copy of this Constitution. 

Sec. 12. Upon receipt of such certified copy the Gov- 
ernor shall forthwith announce the fact by proclamation, to 
be published in such newspapers in this State as may be 
deemed requisite for general information, and five printed 
eopies of such Constitution shall be transmitted by the Sec- 
retary of State, to the Clerk of the Circuit Court, and five 
to the County Judge of each county, which shall be kept on 
file in their respective offices for examination by any per- 
son desiring the same. 

Sec. 18. All ‘courts as now organized and constituted 
shall continue with their jurisdiction until the Legislature 
shall conform to the requirements of this Constitution the 
jurisdiction of such courts as, under this Constitution, are 
to exercise in whole or in part the jurisdiction of Courts 
now organized. 

Sec. 14. The terms of office of all county officers, unless 
otherwise provided, shall commence on the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in January next after their election. 


ARTICLE XIX. 
Local Option. 


Section 1. The Board of County Commissioners of each 
county in the State not oftener than once in every two yeara, 
upon the application of one-fourth of the registered voters 
of any county, shall call and provide for an election in the 
county in which application is made, to decide whether the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, wines or beer shall be prohibited 
therein, the question to be determined by a majority vote 
of those voting at the election called under this section, 
which election shall be conducted in the manner prescribed 
by law for holding general elections; Provided, That intoxica- 
ting liquors, either spirituous, vinous or malt, shall not be 
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sold in any election district-in which a majority vote was 
east against the same at the said election. Elections under 
this section shall be held within sixty days from the time 
0. presenting said application but if any such election should 
thereby take place within sixty days of any State or Na- 
tional election, it shall be held within sixty days after any 
such State or National election. 


Sec. 2. The Legislature shall provide necessary laws to 
carry out and enforce the provisions of section one of this 
Article. 


try 


wed 


ORDINANCES. 


ORDINANCE NO. 1. 


Section 1. This Constitution shall be submitted to the 
people of the State of Florida for ratification on the first 
Tuesday after the ifirst Monday in November, A. D. 1886, and 
it shall require a majority of the votes cast upon the ques- 
tion to determine its ratification or rejection. 

Sec. 2. At such election each qualified elector shall ex- 
press his assent or dissent, by having written or printed up- 
on the ticket which he shall vote the words, “For the Con- 
stitution,” or “Against the Constitution,”’ such election being 
subject to the same regulations and restrictions as are now 
prescribed by law. And in case of its ratification by the 
people, the Governor shall forthwith cause proclamation to 
be made of the fact, and it shall go into effect on the first 
day of January, A. D. 1887. 


ORDINANCHE NO. 2. 


Section 1. Article XIX shall be submitted to the peo- 
ple, when the Constitution is submitted for ratification, to 
Become a part of the Constitution, if adopted by a majority 
of the votes cast upon the question, and the ballots of those 
voting on this article shall have written or printed on them 
the words, “For Article XIX,” or “Against Article XIX.” 


ORDINANCE NO. 3. 


Be it Ordained by the People of Florida, Represented in 
Constitutional Convention : 

Section 1. The pay of the members of this Constitutional 
Convention shall be a per diem for attendance of six ($6.00) 
dollars a day in addition to mileage of ten cents a mile, each 
way, from their places of residence to the Capital and return 
estimated by the shortest thoroughfare. 

Sec. 2. The pay of the Secretary and Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Convention and all the Clerks elected by the 
Convention shall be six ($6.00) dollars per diem each, allow- 
ing the Secretary and Assistant Secretary one day after ad- 
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journment to complete unfinished business; all Committee 
Clerks shall receive five ($5.00) dollars per diem for the num. 
ber of days certified by the chairman of the committee; the 
pay of the Sergeant at Arms shall be six ($6.00 per diem, 
and the Assistant Sergeant at Arms shall be five ($5.00) per 
diem; the pay of the Messengers of the Convention shall 
be four ($4.00) dollars per diem each; the pay of the Door- 
keeper shall be five ($5.00) per diem; the pay of the Pages 
shall be three ($3.00) per diem each; the pay of the Janitor 
shall be two ($2.00) per diem; the pay of the Chaplain shall 
be one hundred dollars. The Recording Clerk shall complete 
his work after the adjournment of the Convention, under 
the supervision of the Secretary of State, and shall be paid 
for the same fifty dollars when his work is completed. 
Eighteen dollars shall be paid W. R. Carter for services as 
Assistant Secretary for three days. Messrs. Dorr & Bowen 
shall be paid for printing the amount approved by the Com- 
mittee on Printing, certified by the President and Secretary 
of the Convention. 


Sec. 3. The Comptroller is required to draw his war- 
rant on the Treasurer in favor of the officers and employes 
of this Convention for the full amount allowed them by sec- 
tion two, and to each delegate of this Convention for his pro 
rata share of the amount appropriated by the Legislature, 
after deducting from said amount the amount due said em- 
ployees and all other expenses, including mileage of mem- 
bers, incurred by this Convention. 

Sec. 4. The President is authorized on behalf of this” 
Convention to issue certificates signed by himself and coun- 
tersigned by the Secretary, to each of the members, payable 
to himself or his order, bearing interest at the rate of eight 
per cent. per annum from date, for the amount remaining 
due on account of the deficiency of the Legislative uppro- 
priation for expenses of this Convention. 

Sec. 5. The Legislature shall make an appropriation at 
its next session to pay said certificates. 

Sec. 6. Be it further ordained, That the Secretary of 
this Convention be and he is hereby authorized to audit the 
accounts of the members and all other expenses. 

Done in open Convention, at Tallahassee, this 3d day 
of August, A. D. eighteen hundred and eighty-five, and of 
the independence of the United States the one hundredth 
and tenth year. S. PASCO, President. 

J. E. YONGE, First Vice-President, 
WM. H. REYNOLDS, Secretary Convention. 
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W. M. Bennett, 
James R. Challen, 
Norman T. Scott, 
Wm. A. Blount, 

"A. E. Maxwell, 

BH. M. Randall, 

A. L McCaskill, 

W. H Milton, 

W. Ll. Hunter, 
Obadiah Edge, 

J. G. Speer. 

R. F. Taylor, 

John Westcott, 

L. W. Bethel, 

King Wylly, 
William B. Randolph, 
Jeremiah Fogarty, - 
EH. C. Love, 

John Crews Pelot, 
John ©. Richard, 
Joseph: M. Tolbert, 
Lewis Wilson, 
Wash M. Ives, 
James I’. MeClellan, 
J. EH. Yonge, , 
George I. Davis, 

W. T. Orman, 

Wm. I. Thompson, 
Hugh E. Miller, 
Wm. R. Bush, 
Robert F. Rogers, 
Henry ©. Hicks, 
Jas. Wood Davidson, 
William T. Weeks, 
K. J. Lutterloh, 

J. R. Herndon, 
Wallace B. Carr, 

J. M. Landrum, 

B. J. Earle, 

Irving Gillis, 

George P. Fowler, 
Jeff Alexis Hendley, 
W. H. Cook, 

John W. Tompkins, 
Thomas E. Clarke, 


A. D. McKinnon, 
J. P. B. Goodbread, 
B. D. Wadsworth, 
Joseph H. Humphreys, 
Theodore Randell, 
B:. F. Oliveros, 

F. B. Genovar, 

T. F. Swearingen, 
S. B. Conover, 

M. M. Blackburn, 
‘Vin. N. Sheats. 
Jas. P. Coker, 

Cc. C. Wilson, 
John Neel, 

W. H. Hausman, 
Philip Walter, 
James B. Stone, 
Alexander Bell 
Syd L. Carter, 
John W.. Malone, 
S. J. Turnbull, 
Wallace S. Jones. 
R. C. Parkhill, 
Thomas V. Gibbs, 
BE. C. F. Sanchez, 
BR. L. Odom, 

H. C. Baker, 

J. be Morgan, 

W.. F Green, 
Angus Paterson, 
John D. Broome, 
Henry W. Chandler, 
J. D. Goss, 
Thomas N. Bell, 
Charles W. Lewis 
H. L. Parker, 
Paul Hatch, 

War. ebeddensay 
Robert Henderson, 
L. D. Carson, 

A. L. Wellman, 
John Parsons, 

A. S. Mann, 

Alex Zipperer, 

H. H, Dunean, 
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Hannibal Rowe, T. L. Clarke, 
Robert Robinson, John F. Marshall, 
John B. Johnston, - i W. A.’ Hocker. 


STATH OF FLORIDA, 
Office of Secretary of State. 

I, JNO. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary of State, do hereby 
eertify that the foregoing:is a correct transcript of the origi- 
nal now on file in this office. 

Given-under my hand and the great seal of the State of 

(Seal.) Florida, at Tallahassee, the Capital, this 4th 
day of November, A. D. 1886. 
JOHN L. CRAWFORD, 
Secretary of State 


NOTES UPON THE CONSTITUTION. 


CHAPTER III. 
PREAMBLE AND DECLARATION OF RIGHTS. 


This recognition of the Supreme Being is found 
in several of the State Constitutions, but it is not 
contained in the federal Constitution. Strenuous 
efforts have been made to secure an amendment to 
the United States Constitution embodying a recog- 
nition of the Deity, but without success. 

Civil rights are those rights which all members 
of society may claim, irrespective of age or sex. 
Polttical rights are the rights certain classes of cit- 
izens enjoy of participating in making the laws, 
holding office and otherwise having a direct voice in 
the government. 

The right of protection from assault is a civil 
right. The right to vote is a political right. The 
right to sit in another person’s parlor, or to ride 
in the same coach is neither a civil nor a political 
tight. 


DECLARATION OF RIGHTS. 


Sec. 1. The governing classes have generally 
tried to enlarge their privileges at the expense of 
the liberties of the people. The history of England 
presents a very instructive view of the struggles of 
the people against the encroachment of the king. 
The first great Bill of Rights was granted by Henry 
the First early in the twelfth century. This was 
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renewed and enlarged in the Great Charter (Magna 
Charta), an agreement which King John was 
forced to sign in 1215. It was again confirmed in 
plainer terms at the accession of William and Mary, 
1688-9. The great Charter has been regarded as 
the foundation of English liberty. Its principles, 
and often its very words, are repeated in the Declar- 
ation of Rights found in many of the constitutions 
of modern States The object of the declaration is 
to protect the individual against the government, 
though other things are often included. 

Inalienable rights are those that cannot be sold 
or given away. The Constitution of Virginia says, 
“All men have certain inherent rights of which when 
they enter into a state of society, they cannot by any 
compact deprive or divest their posterity.” 

SEc. 2. The essence of democracy is contained 
in the first sentence. This statement is diametrically 
opposed to the “divine right of kings,’ which was 
much in vogue before the American and French 
Revolutions, and is still the foundation of some 
monarchical governments. 

The second clause of the second sentence is of 
more recent origin. Many of the fathers of our 
republic did not hold that the allegiance of a citizen 
was due first to the federal government. Many 
held that the State had the first claim. On this issue 
volumes have been written and one great war has 
been fought. Whatever theories may be held, how- 
ever, all now consent that the federal government 
shall have the first claim. 


Sec. 3. Trial by jury in England originated in 
1166. So important to liberty has this right been 
regarded that all the great charters of England, the 
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C onstitution of the United States and the Constitu-. 


be. described on a later page. 
SEC; -4. “Sale, denial or sesh 


Great Charter of I215. , 
Sec. 5. It was once thought eneia ts rt 


and women in order to induce them to think « 


ing class believed, and thousands have be 
death for their opinions on religion. Qui 
too, the testimony of an atheist would not 
ted in a court of law. This clause of the 
tion gives the widest possible liberty. 

Should a colony of pagans settle in | 
under the sanction of religion maim or | 
beings, the officers of the law would stop 
tige, 

‘Sec. 7. In some nations of Europe, r 
languished in prison for forty years witl 
brought to trial and sometimes without | 
why they were arrested. The writ of habea 
is-an order from a judge commanding a 
sheriff to bring his prisoner before the ; 
order to inquire whether he has been legall 
oned, If the judge finds that the prisoner 
legally confined, he sends him back to jail. 
wise, he sets him free. The Latin word ha 
pus means “bring the body.” A prisoner’: 
or friends may demand this writ in behalf.of 
prisoner.. ee 

AS When a person is arrested. for some 
crime, it may be. some weeks or months: before 
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ean be tried. It would-be a hardship to: keep: the 
accused in jail so long, especially as it may be ascer- 
tained on trial that he is not guilty of the offense for 
he was been arrested. - oe he is taken before 


come in, hese persons agree to ‘pay 
i money as the magistrate may deem 
cond is set at liberty. Excessive bail 


nly punishments that are used in this State 
imprisonment and death by hanging. Burn- 
, mutilating the body, flogging, etc., would 
be considered both cruel and unusual. 
inishments have been used extensively, and 
ng post still exists in at least one State. 

9. Capital offenses are those punishable by 
_ The only capital crime in this State is mur- 
) the first degree. A man may be guilty of 
ais ere and 2 not be guilty oy a 


3 ~ Felony is any crime pentshatité by 

mprisonment in the State prison. 

e the opening of a term of court, the judge 

e officers of his court choose by lot etghteen 

-to serve -as a Grand Jury. These persons 

in secret session and, inquire as to what crimes 
e 
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have been committed. They have the aid of the 
State attorney and may compel witnesses to tes- 
tify. When they find that there is evidence enough 
to make it probable that any certain person has com- 
mitted a crime, they draw up a written accusation 
against him, and send it to the court. This accusa- 
tion is called a presentment or indictment (1ndite- 
ment), and they have “ found a true bill.”” The per- 
son indicted is then tried; or a time is appointed for 
his trial. 

It is “otherwise provided” that in counties 
where criminal courts exist, the grand jury may be 
dispensed with, except in capital cases. All the trials 
in the criminal court are “by information.” The 
county solicitor brings the accusation, instead of 
the grand jury. As the criminal court cannot try 
capital offenders, the grand jury is still needed when 
such offenses occur. 

In cases of impeachment the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature brings the accusation. 
and the senate acts as the court. Impeachment pro- 
ceedings will be explained on a later page. 

In case of the militia, offenses are tried by courts 
martial. 

Sec. 11. The student will note how many pro- 
visions are made to insure justice to the accused. 
In case the accused is not able to employ a lawyer 
to defend him, the judge will appoint some attorney 
to conduct the defense. 

When Czolgoz was tried for the assassination of 
President McKinley, some of the most eminent law- 
yers of the State consented to see that no injustice 
was done him. 

Sec. 12. A jury called a petit jury is empan- 
elled unless the accused waives this right, which he 
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is not always allowed to do. A jury for trial or a 
person indicted for murder consists of twelve men. 
If the offense is not capital, six men constitute the 
jury. All the members of the jury must agree upon 
a verdict. If they cannot agree after a considerable 
time, the trial is not complete. The jury must be 
dismissed and the trial gone over again with a new 
set of jurors. But if the verdict is “not guilty,” 
the accused cannot be tried again for the same 
offense. 

Private property may be taken for public use by 
giving just compensation. This is called the right 
of eminent domain and belongs to every sovereign 
State. The State may take such property for its own 
use, as for public buildings, etc., or it may grant to 
corporations such as railroads, canal companies, etc., 
the right to take property necessary for their use. It 
must be shown that the property so taken is for pub- 
lic use. The “just compensation” is to he ascer- 
tained by carefully guarded measures provided by 
law. 

Sec. 13. No doubt the liberty of speech and of 
the press has often degenerated into gross abuse of 
public men. Even Washington was outrageously 
vilified. In the administration of John Adams, the 
abuse became so general that the sedition and alien 
laws were passed. These measures. however, 
seemed undemocratic, and contributed to the down- 
fall of the partv to which Adams belonged. The 
reliance of public men must be upon the sense of 
fairness among the people and upon the truthfulness 
and dignity of the more influential journals. 

Sec. 16. In ancient Rome debtors were impris- 
oned, sold, and sometimes cut to pieces and divided 
gone the creditors. In England and in the United 
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States imprisonment for debt has been legal at some 
time. 

Sec. 17. A bill of attainder is an act of the Leg- 
islature naming some person and condemning him 
to death or other punishment. Such acts are objec- 
tionable for at least two reasons. First, the law- 
making body should not act in a judicial capacity. 
The separation of the departments — legislative, 
executive and judicial—ought to be maintained. 
Second, the accused is not likely to have the pro- 
tection and defense that is insured to him when he 
is tried by due process of law. 

An ex post facto law is a law providing a penalty 
for an offense, after the offense has been committed, 
or making the penalty more severe than it was when 
‘the offense was committed. 

The obligation of contracts would be impaired if 
the legislature should pass a law that all debtors 
might settle their debts at seventy-five cents on the 
dollar, or that interest accrued at that time should 
be cancelled. 

Sec. 19. This clause is copied from the Ordinance 
of 1787, by which the Northwest Territory was 
organized out of the lands north of the Ohio River 
which the several States had ceded to the federal 
government. The entrance of this prohibition into 
our State Constitution dates from 1868, and was 
necessary in*order to conform to the thirteenth 
amendment of the federal constitution. 

Sec. 20. The legislature has provided that arms 
shall not be concealed about the person, and has 
made it necessary to obtain a license in order to 
carry a repeating rifle or pistol. 

Sec. 21. The sentiment in our country has 
always been strong against a large standing army. 
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Such an armv has often become a menace to liberty. 
The strict subordination of the military to the civil 
power is a fundamental doctrine of our government, 
State and federal. 

SEC. 22. This refers to search for stolen goods, 
or for suspected persons who are hiding ‘from the 
officers. 

Sec. 23. Should another nation war against the 
government, and a citizen of Florida should give 
our enemies information injurious to us, or give 
them arms, ammunition or food except on compul- 
sion, that citizen would be guilty of treason. But it 
would be treason against the United States. 

If a band of armed men should attempt to over- 
throw the State government, such act would be 
treason. 

But talking, writing or threatening do not con- 
stitute treason. There must be some open act, and 
two witnesses to the same open act are necessary 
to convict. 

_ Corruption of blood is a term that was used to 
denote the fact that the property of a traitor could 
not be inherited by his children or other heirs. This 
is not allowed. Should the traitor be fined so that 
it required all his property to pay the fine, of course 
the heirs would get nothing, but if any property 
should be left, it would be inherited in the usual way. 

In this State, the punishment for treason against 
the State is imprisonment for life at hard labor. 

Src. 24. This section is thrown in to guard the 
rights of the people from any oppression by the 
State. 


QUESTIONS OF THE DECLARATION OF RIGHTS. 


Note to Teacher. — Let the pupil give his answer to the 
question and then justify it by quoting the Article and Sec- 
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tion which apply, and reading the sentence which justifies 
his answer. Example: 


Question — Can an atheist give testimony in a trial? 
Answer — He can. Section 5 of the Declaration of Rights 
states that “no person shall be rendered incompetent as a wit- 
ness on account of his religious opinions.” 


QUESTIONS. 


1. If a wind storm should destroy a church, would the 
Legislature be able to make an appropriation to rebuild it? 
2. <A sheriff having seen a reward offered for the apprehen- 
sion of a criminal described in the advertisement, and see- 
ing a man that he supposes to be the criminal, arrests him, 
and keeps him in custody for several days. Has the person 
any means of getting free? 3. A man is accused of muir 
der. He is tried and acquitted. Afterward new evidence 
of his guilt is found. Can he be arrested again and tried? 
4, Would a law prohibiting newspapers from publishing 
statements tending to bring into ridicule the Governor be 
constitutional? 5. If several persons should secretly agree 
to blow up the state house, and thus destroy the Governor 
and his Cabinet, would these conspirators be guilty of 
treason? 6. Cama subject of Edward VII. own land in 
Florida? 7. Can aman be arrested and imprisoned for not 
paying his debts? 8. Cana judge refuse to accept bail for 
a man accused of setting ‘fire to a house? 9. Can a man 
force a negro to work out his indebtedness to him? 10. Is 
it constitutional to prohibit men from carrying pistols? 
11. Since the Sisters of Charity maintain orphanages, 
would it be allowable for the Legislature to appropriate 
money to them? 12. Is there a Declaration of Rights in 
the United, States Constitution. Look at the amendments. 
138. Is there any paragraph in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence that it is like the second section of the Declaration of 
Rights in the Florida Constitution? 14. What is the Demo- 
cratic theory of government? 15. Can a Mohammedan prac- 
tice his religion in this State? Was there religious liberty 
in Massachusetts in the colonial times? 16. What is the 
writ of habeas corpus? 17. Would it be constitutional for 
the Legislature to pass a law requiring the death penalty to 
be inflicted by electricity? 18. Cana man be compelled to 
testify against himself in a criminal case? 19. What is the 
difference between slander and libel? (See dictionary.) 20. 
What is a bill of attainder? An ea post facto law? 
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CAF LERAV, 


ARTICLE II— BOUNDARIES AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
POWERS. 


Boundaries defined by natural configurations of 
the earth’s surface, by rivers, mountain chains, etc., 
are always somewhat indefinite. The celebrated 
“Northeast Boundary” dispute between Great 
Britain and the United States, the Mexican Bound- 
ary Question, and the recent agitation over the Bound- 
ary of Alaska, are illustrations. Only two disputes 
have occurred concerning the Boundary of Florida. 
The first was between Florida and Alabama, and 
was settled in 1848 by adopting “ Ellicott’s Line ”’ 
or the “Mound Line,” which was surveyed and 
duly marked with mounds, placed one mile apart. 
The second was between Florida and Georgia, and 
was settled by approving the survey in 1861 made by 
B. F. Whitner, Jr., on the part of Florida, and G. J. 
Orr on the part of Georgia. 

It is customary to consider that the boundary of 
a country which has a sea coast line lies three leagues 
seaward from the low water line. Disputes have 
arisen as to whether this line is to follow the wind- 
ings of the coast, or to stretch from headland to 
headland across the mouths of bays, etc. 

It has been stated that unless the headlands are 
less than ten miles apart, a straight line may be 
drawn, but in larger bays, the line must follow more 
closely the shore line. It is doubtful if this question 
has been settled satisfactorily. 

Art. II. This division of the powers of govern- 
ment was first made in the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, and was a notable advance on all previous 
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forms of government. In an absolute monarchy, all 
three powers are centered in the monarch. In pro- 
portion, as the people become free, the separation 
becomes more marked. Complete separation has not 
yet been attained, and perhaps ought not to be 
sought. For instance, the Governor, who is chief 
executive officer, participates in the making of laws 
by signing them, or by vetoing them. ‘The legisla- 
tive body exercises judicial functions when an offi- 
cer is impeached. The Senate exercises executive 


powers when it confirms appointments made by the 
Governor. 


QUESTIONS ON ARTICLES I AND II. 


1. Bound Florida. What disputes have arisen with 
other States? 2. How far into the ocean does the State 
extend?) 


3. What are the three powers of government? 4. 
Is the separation of these powers an old one? 5. In Russia 
are the powers of government so separated? 6. Does our 
Governor exercise powers belonging to other departments? 
What executive powers does the Senate exercise? 8. What 
is the most northerly point of Florida? 9. The most*south- 
erly? 10. What is a league? 


CHAPTEREW: 


ARTICLE III— LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


1. The two houses of the Legislature are in imi- 
tation of the Federal Congress, which in turn cor- 
responds to the British Parliament. In that body, 
the House of Lords and the House of Commons 
are found. 

2. Biennial sessions of the Legislature are found 
in nearly all of the States. In only six of the States 
do the Legislatures meet annually. In one State, 
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Alabama, the sessions are quadrennial. It is an open 
question whether a session every four years would 
not be sufficient. The cost of holding a session of 
our Legislature is about ($65,000.00) sixty-five 
thousand dollars. 

The time fixed by the Constitution for the elec- 
tion of members of the Legislature has been changed 
twice from the time of the adoption of this Consti- 
tution. Until 1890 the elections were held in Nov- 
ember. From 1890 to 1896 they were held in Octo- 
ber. From 1896 to the present, they have been held 
in November. These changes necessitated previous 
changes in the Constitution. The first Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November is the time fixed by 
Congress for the election of representatives and pres- 
idential electors, and most of the States have adopted 
the same time for the election of State officers and 
members of the Legislature. Thus there is a general 
election in November of each even-numbered year. 

4. Electors in this place means voters. The 
Legislature has the power to make the salary less 
than six dollars per day, but has not hitherto done 
so. Other States pay about the same amount, the 
per diem varying from three dollars in Kansas, 
Michigan and Oregon to eight dollars in Nevada 
and California. Some States pay by the year, term, 
or session, the highest being New York and Penn- 
sylvania, which pay fifteen hundred dollars per 
annum. 

5. This provision aims to prevent legislation in 
the personal interest of any member. As nearly two 
years must elapse before the term of office of any 
member will expire after any bill is passed, it is 
impossible for a legislator to secure the creation of 
a certain office and then be appointed to fill it. 
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6. Should any question arise whether any person 
who should present himself as a member of the 
Legislature at its opening had been duly elected, or 
was legally qualified to serve, the Senate, or the 
House, as the case might be, would investigate the 
subject and decide the case. Sometimes some other 
person appears, claiming that he was elected, or a 
protest may be sent in against seating a man. There 
are nearly always some questions of this kind before 
the Congress of the United States, and such occa- 
sionally appear in the Legislature of every State. 


Besides the officers named as the presiding officers of 
the two houses, each house has other officers. 

Thus in the Legislature of 1903 the Senate elected the 
following officers : Secretary, Assistant Secretary, Reading 
Secretary, Bill Secretary, Recording Secretary, Engrossing 
Secretary, Enrolling Secretary, Sergeant at Arms, Messen- 
ger, Doorkeeper, Chaplain, Janitor and three Pages. 

Nearly the same officers were elected by the House of 
Representatives. The secretaries are called clerks. 

None of the above officers are members of the bodies 
they serve. 


7. A lucrative office is one which pays the incum-~ 
bent a salary or fees. Some officers, as trustees of 
educational institutions for example, are not paid 
for their service, and hence are eligible to seats in 
the Legislature. 

tt. It sometimes occurs that members are not 
so punctual in their attendance on the sessions of 
the Legislature as they ought to be, and the House 
finds itself without the constitutional number neces- 
sary for the transaction of business. In such cases 
messengers may be sent after the absentees, or the 
Sergeant-at-Arms may bring them in. 

12. Ordinarily; voting is done by acclamation. 
At the request of the presiding officer, all who favor 
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a motion cry out “aye;” afterwards those opposed 
cry out “no.” The presiding officer decides accord- 
ing to the number of voices that seem to have been 
“raised on each side. This is one mode of viva voce 
(by living voice) voting. If the presiding officer is 
unable, to decide from the sound of the voices, or if 
his decision is doubted by any member, the presid- 
ing officer may request all who favor the motion tc 
rise and stand until counted. After these have beer. 
counted, the opponents may rise and be counted 

Voting by “ yeas and nays,’”’ however, is differ- 
ent. The roll is then called and each member 
answers “‘yea”’ or “ nay,” and his vote is recorded. 
Calling the roll consumes much time, and the con- 
stitutional provision which allows five members to 
require the roll call, puts it into the power of a small 
minority to delay the legislation greatly. Any tac- 
tics that are adopted to delay or imnede legislation 
are called “ filibustering.” The call for the yeas 
and nays may not always be for the purpose of 
impeding legislation. It is often desirable that the 
people be informed of the votes of their representa- 
tives, so that the responsibility for his vote may be 
brought to each member. 

13. Executive sessions may be held, when the 
Senate desires to transact business, which ought not 
for the present be made public. The discussion of 
nominations to office by the governor.which require 
the confirmation of the Senate furnishes one exam- 
ple. The circuit judges, for instance, are appointed 
by the governor, and confirmed by the Senate. In 
discussing the merits of the nominee, some things 
might be said which would do no good, and per- 
haps much harm to publish. The seal of secrecy is 
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properly placed on such discussions. When the Sen- 
ate goes into executive session the visitors retire. 

As both houses must unite in passing laws, it 1s 
manifestly proper that their sessions should be held’ 
in the same town, and that both houses should be 
in session at the same time. The Senate may, how- 
ever, be called in special session for executive busi- 
ness only, without the presence of the other branch 
of the Legislature. 

14. A bill is a proposed law. Asa bill, it is dis- 
cussed, amended, and voted upon. But it is not a 
law until it has passed through all the stages named 
at the close of the chapter. 

In the United States Congress, bills for raising 
revenue must originate in the House of Representa- 
tives. This is in accordance with the Constitution 
of England. No such restriction is found in our 
State Constitution. 


16. This provision is made to prevent intro- 
ducing some improper law, under cover of a good 
law. In the hurry and confusion which often attends 
legislation, this clause acts as a safeguard against 
improper enactments. 


The process by which laws are made in accordance with 
the provisions of the Constitution are substantially as fol- 
lows: 

Introduction. — The order of business in each house pro- 
vides a time each day, or at least on several days in each 
week, for the introduction of bills. At this time, the names 
of the counties in alphabetical order are called in the House 
of Representatives, and the Senatorial districts by number 
in the Senate, and members representing these divisions 
offer such bills as they wish to introduce. The bills are sent 
to the clerk’s desk, and the clerk reads the title of the bill, 
and announces that this is the first reading thereof. It is 
competent for members to order the reading of any bill, but 
one-third of the members present must demand this, other- 
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wise it is read simply by its title. The bill is now placed on 
the Calendar for the second reading. 

Second Reading. — On a day subsequent to the day of 
introduction, the bill is read a second time. ‘This time, the 
reading is by sections; that is, the whole bill is read. ‘This 
full reading, however, may be dispensed with, if two-thirds 
of the members so desire. At this second reading, any men- 
ber may move that the bill be (1) sent to the Committee of 
the Whole House, or (2) be amended, or (8) be laid upon the 
table, or (4) be indefinitely postponed, or (5) be postponed 
to a certain day, or (6) be referred to a Standing Commit- 
tee, or (7) be referred to a Special Committee. More bills 
are disposed of at this stage, by referring to one of the 
Standing Committees than in any other way. 

In Committee. —'The bills introduced are so numerous 
that it would be impossible for the whole house to give due 
consideration to more than a very small proportion of the 
whole number. So the labor of examining the bills is divid- 
ed among Standing Committees. The number of Standing 
Committees varies, but in 1901, there were thirty-four, as 
follows:. 

Judiciary, Finance and Taxation, Commerce and Navi- 
gation, Constitutional Amendments, Mining and Phosphate, 
Public Printing, Hngrossed Bills, Enrolled Bills, State Insti- 
tutions, Public Lands, Militia and State Troops, Privileges 
and Elections, Education, Public Roads and Highways, 
Claims, Fisheries, Public Health, Rules, Unfinished Busi- 
ness, Journal, Legislative Hxpenses, City and County Or- 
ganization, Agriculture, Immigration, Indian Affairs, Canals 
and Drainage, State Pensions, Appropriations, Game. 

These committees meet when their respective houses 
are not in session. They discuss the bills referred to them, 
and report back to the house a portion of them. They may 
report that the bill pass, or that it do not pass, or they may 
report it without any recommendation. Many bills, how- 
ever, are never heard of after reference to a Standing Com- 
mittee. Only those which are of obvious importance or 
those which are strongly urged by their friends get beyond 
the committee room. 

Engrossing. — When a bill has advanced to its third 
reading it must be engrossed; that is, it must be written out 
in a fair hand on good paper. This is done by the engrossing 
clerk. 

Third Reading. — This must be by sections. At this 
time the bill cannot be committed or amended without the 
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consent of two-thirds of the members present. Discus- 
sion of the bill, however, is in order. 

Vote on Passage. — The vote must be by yeas and nays. 
If passed by a majority of those present, the clerk certifies 
the fact on the bill, and sends it to the other house. 

In the Other House. —'The bill takes much the same 
course as in the house where it originated. It may be 
amended, however, and in that case, it goes back to the 
first house again. If passed by both houses, it is Enrolled; 
that is, it is written outin a fair hand on parchment. A 
joint committee on enrolled bills examines the work, to see 
if the enrolled bill is a correct copy of the bill which was 
passed. If found correct, the enrolled bill is signed first by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and then by 
the President of the Senate, and by the Secretary of the 
Senate, and the Clerk of the House. The joint committee 
above named, then presents the bill to the Governor, who 
performs his duty according to Section 28, of Article III. 

Many times, bills are passed under a suspension of the 
rules. The. Constitution provides that by a vote of two 
thirds of those present in either House, the bill nay be read 
three times in the same day, and that by title only, except 
on its third reading. 


18. This is designed to give time for the publi- 
cation of the laws, so that an offender may not rea- 
sonably plead ignorance. In cases of emergency, 
however, the law may be made operative at once. 


19. No department of government offers so much 
ground for suspicion of dishonest management, as 
the treasury. Publicity is demanded, both for the 
satisfaction of the taxpayer, and for the protection 
of the officers who receive and disburse the funds 
of the State. 


20 and 21. The purpose of these provisions is 
economy of time and expense. By passing once for 
all, laws on these subjects, the application of these 


laws to special cases can be made by the county 
authorities. . 
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22. The Legislature has not seen fit to provide 
any law by which the State may be sued. It has 
generally been alleged that sovereign States cannot 
be sued at law, and the only way by which a citizen 
can collect a claim against the State is by action of 
the Legislature for his relief. Congress has estab- 
lished a Court of Claims, where citizens can present 
their claims and have them examined. If the deci- 
sion of this court is favorable to the claimant, a 
bill or resolution is introduced in Congress pro- 
viding for its payment, but the court cannot enforce 
its decision. 

24. The object of this section is economy, as in 
sections 20 and 21. 

25. The framers of the Constitution desired to 
forestall any legislation by which a monoply might 
be established with privileges injurious to free com- 
petition and oppressive to the people. 

The project of a ship canal across the peninsula 
of Florida has always had advocates. Surveys have 
been made through the peninsula in several direc- 
tions. Section 16, of Article XVI, provides for 
exemption from taxation of the property of a com- 
pany which shall construct such a canal. 

The Legislature of 1901, granted a charter to a 
company and declared that the exemption above 
named should apply to the property acquired by the 
said company. 

The canal thus authorized, is to begin at some 
point between Amelia Island and Biscayne Bay, on 
the Atlantic, and terminate between Dead Man’s 
Bay and Cape Roman, on the Gulf. 

The work must begin before May 1, 1906, and 
must be completed by 1921. Ample powers and 
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ample compensation are granted to the company for 
the completion of the work. 

The University of Florida will be ailaded to on 
a later page. 

26. Article VI, of this Cansttanen! provides 
more fully for the purity of the ballot, and the laws 
which have been passed on the subject will be 
explained when that article is reached. 

28. The veto power of the Governor is another 
eheck on hasty, ill-advised legislation. It will be 
seen that the power to make laws still remains with 
the Legislature, but the veto procures a reconsider- 
ation of the law. Some States do not give the veto 
power to their Governor, but nearly all do so, in this 
following the Federal Constitution. 

29. An impeachment is a formal accusation of 
wrong doing in office. The officers liable to impeach- 
ment are here stated. The administrative officers 
of the Executive Department are named in Article 
IV, Section 20. 

When the House of Representatives has 

impeached an officer, a committee is appor ted to 
conduct the trial before the Senate. The accused 
may employ an attorney to defend him. The Senate 
acts as a jury. 
_ Should one of the officers named challenge some 
one to fight a duel, he would probably be impeached, 
and if convicted, would be removed from office. The 
criminal laws of the State would then punish him, 
as provided by the statutes against dueling. So any 
other grave offense might be punished by the courts 
in addition to the penalty awarded by the Senate. 
Section 34 of this Article was added as an amend- 
ment, in 1808. 
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30. This is to prevent the failure to pass the 
appropriation bills for the expenses of the State 
government. In the Federal Constitution, no pro- 
vision of this kind exists, and often the appropriation 
bills are loaded with “ riders ”’ which sometimes are 
very objectionable.- Thus the objectionable bills are 
pe for fear that the appropriation bills would 
ail. 

31. Each State is entitled to two Senators in 
the United States Congress. The Congress pre- 
scribes how they shall be elected in the States. The 
law provides as follows: 

On the second Tuesday after the organization 
of the Legislature, each House by itself votes for a 
person to be Senator. The voting is viva voce, the 
roll being called and each person naming a person 
for Senator. The votes are recorded in the journal. 
On the next day, the two Houses meet together, and 
the result of the previous day’s vote is declared, as 
recorded in the journals. If it appears that the same 
person was voted for by a majority of members in 
each House, then such person is declared elected 
Senator. But if no person received a majority in 
both Houses, the Houses proceed to vote as one 
body. If no election occurs, the Houses must meet 
in joint assembly and take at least one vote each 
business day until an election is had, or the session 
closes. 

Sometimes the contest is so close that no election 
results, and the State is deprived of its representa- 
tion in the United States’ Senate. The State of 
Delaware has recently remained for several years 
without representation in the Senate. 

It would seem that the Governor might appoint 
a Senator to fill the vacancy, but probably such an 
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- appointee would not be allowed to take his seat, 
as the United States Senate is to judge of the elec- 
tion, returns and qualifications of its members. 
The terms of United States Senators expiring 
on March 4, and the Legislature of Florida* not 
meeting until April, an interval exists sometimes, 
when we have only one Senator. The Governor 
could appoint a successor for that time, and if he 
should appoint the Senator whose term has just 
expired, it is likely that the Senate would seat him. 


33. The laws contain what is known as a statute 
of limitations. If a man wishes to collect a debt by 
law, he must do so within a certain time after the 
debt becomes due. Suppose that Debtor owes Mer- 
chant for store goods. If Merchant does not bring 
suit before four years have passed, he will be barred 
from suing. Suppose he waits until nearly four 
years have elapsed, and then on attempting to sue 
finds that the law has been changed, so that three 
years is the limit within which suit can be brought. 
Merchant would feel that he had been wronged. 
This provision would entitle him to sue, even if the 
law had been changed. 

Section 34 was added as an amendment to the 
Constitution in 1897-8. 


SUMMARY, 


The Legislature of Florida consists of two 
Houses, the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The Senate is composed of thirty-two members, 
elected for terms of four years. The elections are 
so arranged that about half are elected each two 
years at the general election in November. 
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Senators are elected by districts. Twenty-one 
of the counties are populous enough to constitute 
each a Senatorial district. The less populous coun- 
ties are grouped in twos or threes to: form districts. 
When a new county is formed it is attached to one 
of the districts already made until the next appor- 
‘tionment, which occurs every two years. 

Anyone qualified to vote is eligible to the Sen- 
ate, unless he already holds a lucrative office. The 
compensation of a Senator is fixed by the Legisla- 
ture, but must not exceed six dollars a day. He-is 
also allowed mileage at ten cents per mile. 

The Senate elects one of its own body as Presi- 
dent of the Senate; other officers are elected from 
non-members. 

The Senate unites with the House of Representa- 
tives in the passing of laws. It has the sole power 
of trying impeachments, and unites with the Gov- 
ernor in the appointment of certain officers. 

The House of Representatives consists of sixty- 
eight members, except when a new county is formed, 
when there may be for a short time more than six- 
ty-eight members. Representatives are elected by 
counties, each county being entitled to one, and no 
county to have more than three. Representatives 
are elected for a term of two years, so that at each 
general election all the members are elected. 

The conditions of eligibility and the compen- 
sation are the same as of a Senator. 

The House elects from its own body a Speaker, 
and from non-members elects other officers. 

The House co-operates with the Senate in pass- 
ing laws. It has the sole power of impeachment. 


Z. 
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The Legislature meets in regular session every 
two years on the first Tuesday after the first Mon- 
day in April and may continue in session for sixty 
days. Special sessions may be called by the Gov- 
ernor, but these sessions can continue only twenty 
days. In addition to ordinary legislation, the Legis- 
lature elects United States Senators to represent 
the State in Congress. 


Practical Work. — Let each member of the class draw 
up a bill to be presented to the next Legislature on one of 
the following subjects: 

1. To compel parents to send their children to school. 

2. ‘Yo prevent the killing of the birds commonly known 
as bull-bats. 

3. To define the responsibility of the teacher of a public 
school for the conduct of children out of school hours. 


QUESTIONS OF CHAPTER V. 


1. How are the powers of government distributed? Show 
that this separation of powers is not complete. 


2. What is the law-making body in Florida called? What 
body makes the laws for the whole United States? 
38. Where and when are regular sessions held? How long 


may a regular session last? How long a special ses- 
sion? (See Article IV, Section 8). 

4. When are members of the legislature elected? Will there 
be, or has there been, an election this year? 

5. What qualifications are necessary for a Senator or a 
Representative? What compensation does each re- 
ceive? 

6. Who was President of the Senate at the last session? 
Who was Speaker of the House? Can you name the 
other officers of the last Legislature? 

Can the postmaster of your town serve as a member of 
the Legislature? 

8. What proportion of members constitutes a quorum? 

9, (Explain the manner of voting by yeas and nays. By 

ayes and noes. 

10. How many members are required to force a vote by 
Yeas and nays? How may this power be abused? 
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11. What is an Executive Session? 

12. What is a bill. How many times must it be read? 

13. On its first reading, how may a bill be read? How 
must it be read if one-third of the members present 
demand it? How must a bill be read the second time? 
Can reading in this manner be dispensed with? How - 

must a bill be read the third time? How must the 
final vote be taken? 

14. How long after passage do laws become operative? 

15. Name five cases in which the Legislature must not pass 
special laws. Give an example of a special or local 
law. 

16. How can a claim against the State be collected? 

17. State in full what agency the Governor has in the 
passage of laws, or in preventing their passage. 

18. What is impeachment? What officers are liable to im- 
peachment? What body impeaches? What officer pre- 
sides at the trial? What penalty may be imposed by 
the Senate? Is the impeached party free from other 
prosecution? 

19. Describe fully the proceedings in the election of the 
United States Senators. 

20. When the Governor is under impeachment, who acts 
as Governor? 


Question for Debate. — Resolved, That the compensation 
of the members of the Legislature ought to be increased. 


CHAPTER? VI. 
ARTICLE IV — EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


Sec. 2. The same person may be Governor as 
often as the people elect him, provided his terms of 
office are not consecutive. William H. Bloxham 
was Governor for two terms. 


Sec. 3. Elector here means voter. The require- 
ments of citizenship and residence for the times 
‘named are very reasonable. Most State Constitu- 
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tions make similar provisions. It will be seen later 
that the Speaker of the House or the President of the 
Senate may be called upon to take the place of the 
Governor, in case of the death, impeachment or other 
disability of the Governor. 

4. Insurrections and mobs within the State, too 
powerful to be controlled by the sheriff of the county, 
may be quelled by the State militia. The Governor 
has command, although he would not generally take 
the field. 

11. This section merely empowers the Governor 
to delay the execution of sentence. Many States 
give their Governor power to pardon the convicted 
criminal, but this power in Florida is lodged with 
the “ pardoning board,” as provided in Section 12. 
The Governor is thereby enabled to share with oth- 
ers the delicate and difficult task of deciding such 
matters. 

12. The section as it now reads is an amendment 
to the original. The Board of Pardons formerly 
consisted of the Governor, Justices of the Supreme 
Court, and Attorney-General. 

The law regulating the application for pardon 
requires the applicant to publish his intention to 
apply for pardon in the county where the crime was 
committed, so that anyone who wishes to oppose the 
granting of the pardon, may do so. Generally a 
numerously signed petition accompanies the applica- 
tion. The pardon, whether granted before or after 
the expiration of sentence, restores the pardoned 
criminal to “rights of citizenship.” 

15. The power of the Governor to remove offi- 
cers is a very important part of the executive func- 
tions. Section 6 declares that the Governor shall 
take care that the laws be faithfully executed. This 
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he could not do without the power of removing 
unfaithful or incompetent officers. Fearlessness in 
the discharge of this duty is an importart qualifica- 
tion of an executive. 
, 16. The militia of the State is the subject of 
Article XIV, and will be considered in that place. 
17. A large part of the business of the executive 
office is transacted by various boards, of each of 
which the Governor is a member. These boards as 
now constituted are as follows: 


1. Board of Commissioners of State Institutions. Gov- 
ernor and all administrative officers. This board has charge 
Bor the Asylums, ete. 

2. State Board of Education consists of the Governor, 
Secretary of State, Treasurer, Attorney General and Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

3. Pardoning Board, consists of the Governor, Secre- 
tary of State, Attorney General, Comptroller and Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture. 

4. Pension Board, includes the Governor, Comptroller 
and Attorney General. 

5. State Finance Board, consists of the Governor, 
Coinptroller and Treasurer. 

6. Reform School Board.—Governor, Attorney General 
and Commissioner of Agriculture. 

7.—Trustees of Internal Improvement Fund—Governor, 
Comptroller, Attorney General, Treasurer and Commissioner 
of Agriculture. 

8. Capitol Improvement Commission. — Governor, 

Comptroller and three appointees. 

9. Board of Railroad Assessors.—Comptroller, Treas- 
urer and Attorney General. 

The duties of these boards are indicated by their titles, 
but will be further specified later. 


The State Institutions referred to in Section 17 
are not the educational institutions of the State, but 
are the charitable and penal institutions. The Blind, 
Deaf and Dumb Asylums, the Insane Asylum, the 
Reform School and the penitentiary are intended. 
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Sec. 18. This provision differs from the similar 
one in the Federal Constitution. The President 
must either endorse all the provisions of the bill, 
or veto it entirely. When he gives his reasons for 
tne veto, the objectionable feature may be named, 
and in many cases these features are changed or 
stricken out, and the bill repassed and again sub- 
mitted to the President. It will be noticed that Sec- 
tion 18 names only appropriation bills. 

29. In accordance with the authority conferred 
by the last clause of this section, the salaries of 
several of the State officers have been increased. In 
1895, the salary of the Attorney-General was made 
($2,000.00) two thousand dollars, and in 1897, the 
salaries of the Secretary, of State, Superintendent 
of Education, and Commissioner of Agriculture, 
were raised to ($2,000.00) two thousand dollars 
each. By Legislature of 1903, the salary of each 
of the administrative officers was raised to 
($2,500.00) twenty-five hundred dollars per annum. 
Office expenses, and in some cases traveling 
expenses, are also provided for. 


SUMMARY. 


The Governor is elected for a term of four years. 
He cannot be re-elected at once. He must have been 
ten years a citizen of the United States, and five 
years a resident of Florida, and a qualified voter. 

His duty is to see that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted. To this end he may suspend unfaithful or 
incompetent officers, and, with the co-operation of 
the Senate, remove them. In case of resistance to 


the laws, he may use all the military force of the 
State. 
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The Governor is assisted by the administrative 
officers, who are elected and installed at the same 
time as the Governor. These officers are Secretary 
of State, Attorney-General, Comptroller, Treas- 
urer, Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Com- 
missioner of Agriculture. 

The salary of the Governor is three thousand 
five hundred dollars per annum. Each of the admin- 
istrative officers receives two thousand five hundred 
dollars per annum. 


QUESTIONS OF ARTICLE IV. 


1. Who is at present the Governor of Florida? 2. 
What is the term of service of the Governor? Is he eligible 
for re-election? 3. What qualifications must the Governor 
possess? 4. In case the Governor dies in office, or is other- 
wise incapable of acting, what officer takes his place? 5. 
Name some of the duties of the Governor as given in the 
Constitution. 6. In extra session of the Legislature, can all 
kinds of business be transacted, as in regular session? 7. 
What power has the Governor in the adjournment of the 
Legislature? 8. In what cases can the Governor delay the 
execution of sentences passed by the courts, and with what 
limitations can he do so? 9. What officers constitute the 
pardoning board? 10. Can the Governor suspend a county 
superintendent for drunkenness or neglect of duty? 11.What 
are the State institutions referred to in Section 17? 12. 
Name the administrative officers of the State, and name ’ 
the persons now holding those offices. 13. What are the 
duties of the Comptroller? Ought he to be a good book- 
keeper? And be an expert in arithmetic? 14. What salary 
does the Governor receive? What is the salary of the State 
Superintendent? 15. Ought the Governor to be eligible for 
re-election ? 
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ARTICLE V— JUDICIARY DEPARTMENT. 


2. This section is an amendment proposed in 
1901 and ratified in 1902. The original section pro- 
vided for three Justices of the Supreme Court. 
The volume of business coming before the court 
soon became too great to be disposed of promptly. 
The Legislature of 1901 authorized the court to call 
to its aid three commissioners who should act under 
the direction of the court until such time as the three 
additional justices contemplated in this section 

should be qualified. Three additional justices were 
~ duly appointed in 1902. 

The Legislature of 1903, authorized by this 
amendment, provided that ‘‘ from and after the first 
Monday in June, 1905, the Supreme Court shall 
continue to consist of six Justices,” and provided for 
their election. 

3. The age of twenty-five years is considered 
early enough for a young man to aspire to a seat on 
the bench. At that age most men have much to 
learn in any of the great professions. 

4. The power granted to the Supreme Court to 
sit in two divisions practically doubles the working 
capacity of the court. Ample provision is also made 
that doubtful cases shall be examined by the whole 
court. 

Terms of the Supreme Court are held at Talla- 
hassee beginning on the second Tuesday in Janu- 
ary and the second Tuesday in June. 

5. It is seen that the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court is almost entirely appellate; that is, this court 
re-examines cases that may be appealed to it from 
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jower courts. What cases may be appealed, is stated 
in the section itself. The writs which the court is 
expressly authorized to issue, however, call for orig- 
inal jurisdiction in some instances. 

The writ of Mandamus is an order from the 
court requiring an officer to perform some official 
act. 

Certiorari requires a lower court to send certi- 
fied copies of certain records made in that court. 

Prohibition forbids a lower court to take action 
in certain matters. 

Quo Warranto commands an officer or a trustee 
to show by what authority he is acting in certain 
cases. 

Habeas Corpus has been explained under Declar- 
ation of Rights, Section 7. 

6. When, the court consisted of three Justices, 
it was often necessary to call in a Circuit Judge. 
Under the new constitution of the court, it will be 
seldom necessary to do so. The law, however, pre- 
scribes minutely the regulations to be observed, 
should Circuit Judges be called in. 

7. The library is a very important part of the 
equipment of the Supreme Court. Each year the 
legislative appropriation of ($500.00) five hundred 
dollars is available for the purchase of books. Addi- 
tions are made also from exchanges with the courts 
of other States, and from United States Courts. The 
reports of our Supreme Court are also sold in large 
numbers, and what profit may accrue from such 
sales is used for the library. 

The salary of each Justice of the Supreme Court 
is three thousand dollars per annum. 
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The court holds its sessions in a room provided for that 
purpose, and suitably furnished in the Capitol building at 
Tallahassee. Adjacent to the Supreme Court room are 
rooms for the library, for the clerk, and for other officers of 
the court. 

The officers of the Supreme Court are as follows: 

Clerk and Librarian, Secretary to the Justices, Attorney 
General, who is the official reporter of the court; Sheriff, 
who is the sheriff of Leon county; Janitor and Messenger. 
; The salaries of these officers are as follows: Clerk and 
Librarian, about $1,240 and fees; Attorney General, $2,500; 
Secretary to Justices, $1,800; Sheriff, $2 per day when court 
sits, and fees; Janitor, $900; Messenger, $360. 


8. This section is an amendment adopted in 1902. 

Prior to that time, the number of Circuits was 
seven. 

g. The latter part of Section 9 was changed by 
the adoption of the present Section 8, so that each 
Circuit Judge receives $2750 per annum. 

10. Pursuant to Section 8, the Legislature of 
1903 “ otherwise defined” the several Judicial Cir- 
cuits as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the First Judicial Circuit shall be 
composed of the counties of Santa Rosa, Escambia, 
Walton, Holmes, Washington and Jackson. 

Sec. 3. That the Second Judicial Circuit shall 
be composed of the counties of Liberty, Calhoun, 
Franklin, Gadsden, Jefferson, Wakulla and Leon. 

Sec. 4. That the Third Judicial Circuit shall be 
composed of the counties of Madison, Taylor, La- 
fayette, Hamilton, Suwannee and Columbia. 

Sec. 5. That the Fourth Judicial Circuit shall 
be composed of the counties of Nassau, Duval, Clay 
and St. Johns. : 

Sec. 6. That the Fifth Judicial Circuit shall be 
composed of the counties of Marion, Citrus, Her- 
nando, Sumter and Lake. 
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Sec. 7. That the Sixth Judicial Circuit shall be 
composed of the counties of DeSoto, Polk, Mana- 
iee, Pasco, Hillsborough, Lee and Monroe. 

Sec. 8. That the Seventh Judicial Circuit shall 
be composed of the counties of Volusia, Brevard, 
Orange, Dade and Osceola. 

Sec. 9. That the Eighth Judicial Circuit shall 
be composed of the counties of Alachua, Bradford, 
Levy, Putnam and Baker. 

11. The court is said to have original jurisdic- 
tion when the first trial of a case may be had in this 
court. It has exclusive original jurisdiction, when 
the first trial of the case must be made in that court. 
After the trial, if either party is convinced that he 
has not received justice, he may generally appeal to 
a higher court. This court is said to have appellate 
jurisdiction. 

Cases at law are cases that have been provided 
for by statutes passed by the Legislature. But the 
Legislature has not passed laws for all possible cases 
which may arise. In such cases the decision of the 
court must be based on equity, or even, substantial 
justice. Cases at equity, then, are cases not yet pro- 
vided for by the statutes. 


Final appellate jurisdiction means the power to 
decide beyond further legal controversy cases that 
have been appealed from lower courts. A case may 
be appealed from a County Judge to the Circuit 
Court, but it cannot be carried further, unless the 
case concerns the ‘will of a deceased person, or the 
interest of minors and such matters. 

There are some cases at law that are “ not cogniz-~ 
able by inferior courts.” For instance, a man can- 
not be tried for murder in a court lower than the 
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Circuit Court, nor can a man be sued for more than 
five hundred dollars in a lower court. The Circuit 


Court has original jurisdiction in these cases. 


12. Chancery is about the same as equity, which 
has been explained. 


13. A vast amount of legislation is attempted 
and a good deal accomplished at each session of the 
Legislature. But a small portion of it is suggested 
by the Judges or the Attorney-General. The Legis- 
lature contains many able lawyers, and many amend- 
ments to existing laws are proposed by them. 


14. The Circuit Judge, having several counties 
in his circuit, needs some competent persons to act 
temporarily in urgent cases in his stead. For 
instance, a railroad company might be failing to 
build suitable culverts across a water-way, and a 
farmer might fear that his land would be injured, 
by the water which would accumulate. He might 
sule out an injunction to stop the work temporarily. 
This could be granted by the court commissioner. 
Afterwards, the Judge might make the injunction 
permanent or dissolve it, or take such other action 
as might seem proper and just. The compensation 
of the court commissioner is $5.00 per day and cer- 
tain fees. 


15. We may now see the whole constitution ot 
the Circuit Court. The jurisdiction of the court 
is extensive, and nearly all of the important cases, 
both civil and criminal, are tried in this court. | 

The Judge is appointed by the Governor, and con- 
firmed by the Senate. His term of office is six 
years, and his compensation two thousand seven 
hundred and fifty dollars per annum. He holds two 
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terms of court in each county of his circuit each 
year. In his absence from any county urgent busi- 
ness may be done by a Court Commissioner, whose 
acts may be reviewed by the Judge, and confirmed or 
annulled by him. The duties of the Judge may be 
further lightened by allowing civil cases to be 
decided by a referee when both parties to the suit 
agree to such accourse. Still another substitute for 
the Judge is named in Section 19. An attorney may 
try a.single case where the Judge is disqualified. 
He is called Judge ad litem, which means for the 
case. 

The State Attorney is appointed by the Gov- 
ernor and confirmed by the Senate. His term of 
office is four years. His compensation is largely by 
fees, and varies according to the amount of busi- 
ness done. The State Attorney accompanies the 
Judge on his circuit, and represents the State in all 
cases, civil and criminal. He also assists the grand 
jury in all its investigations. 

The Clerk of the Circuit Court is elected by the 
voters of the county, for a term of four years ana 
receives his compensation in fees as prescribed by 
law. His duties are sufficiently indicated in the title 
of his office. There are as many Clerks as counties. 

The Sheriff is the executive officer of the Cir- 
cuit Court. He is elected for four years by the voters 
of his county, and paid by fees. He must see that 
the orders of the court are obeyed. He summous 
witnesses, makes arrests, collects fines, imprisons 
convicts, and occasionally acts as hangman. 

All of the above officers may have deputies. 

16. We have seen the provisions made for the 
Supreme Court and for the Circuit Courts. Sec- 
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tions 16 and 17 relate to the third class of courts, 
viz.: County Judges’ Courts. These courts are 
not the same as County Courts, which are the sub- 
ject of Section 18. The jurisdiction of the County 
Judge’s Court in civil cases is defined in this sec- 
tion. In criminal cases, it is the same as that of 
Justices of the Peace, but extends over the entire 
county. The County Judge cannot try cases in 
which the penalty may exceed five hundred dollars. 
He may, however, cause any supposed criminal to 
be arrested, and bind him over to a higher court 
for trial. The peculiar duties of the County judge's 
Court are found in its probate jurisdiction. This 
covers the proving of wills, and the care and dis- 
position of property left by a deceased person, and 
other like matters. The County Judge is paid by 
fees. The executive officer of this court is the Sher- 
iff of the county. The Judge is authorized to appoint 
a Clerk. 

The County Judge’s Court, is a court of record; 
that is, permanent and formal record of its pro- 
ceedings must be kept. 

Sec. 18 gives us the fourth class of courts. These 
courts have been formed in several counties of the 
State, but, in most instances, have afterwards been 
abolished. The County Court has larger jurisdic- 
tion than the County Judge’s Court, reaching to 
five hundred dollars in civil cases. In criminal cases 
its jurisdiction extends to all misdemeanors. A 
misdemeanor is a crime not punishable by death or 
imprisonment in the State Prison. All crimes that 
are so punishable are called felonies. 

The Judge of the County Court is the County 
Judge. The Prosecuting Attorney has the same 
duties to this court that the State Attorney has in 
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the Circuit Court. The executive officer of the 
County Court is the Sheriff. The Clerk of the 
Circuit Court acts as the Clerk of the County Court. 

21-23. These sections describe the lowest courts 
for which the Constitution provides. The Court 
of the Justice of the Peace is near to every home 
and place of business, and in it, all petty matters may 
be adjudicated. The jurisdiction of this court in 
civil cases is defined in Section 22. The jurisdiction 
of the Justice in criminal matters includes the fol- 
lowing offenses: 1. All cases of larceny (theft), 
not charged as a second offense, when the value of 
the property stolen does not exceed twenty dollars. 
2. All cases of assault or assault and battery, not 
committed riotously or upon an officer or with inten- 
tion to commit greater crime. 3. All other offenses 
where the prescribed penalty is not greater than a 
fine of five hundred dollars or imprisonment in the 
county jail not more than six months. 

The Justices of the Peace have power to cause 
the arrest of any person charged with ary crime, 
and bind over such person to a higher court, and in 
default of bail, to commit to jail, to await the action 
of the next grand jury. 

The executive officer of the Justice’s Court is 
properly the Constable elected in his district, but 
the Sheriff or any other Constable may act, or the 
Justice may appoint any one not interested as a party 
to act as Constable. 

The clause authorizing the Justice of the Peace 
to hold inquests makes him a Coroner. ‘This author- 
ity is also given to the County Judge. The object 
of holding an inquest is to discover whether a crime 
has been committed. If a dead body is discovered, 
and no one seems to know how the person came to 
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his death, the suspicion may arise that a murder 
has been committed. The Justice, acting «as Cor- 
oner, summons a jury, and views the body and takes 
testimony, and attempts to find out the cause of the 
death. The jury then brings in a verdict giving their 
opinion as to the cause of death, whether by dis- 
ease, accident, suicide or murder, and if the latter, 
stating the name of the murderer, if he is discov- 
ered. It is necessary for the Coroner to act 
promptly, so that indications of violence or of 
poisons may still be fresh, if any such indications 
exist. 

The Criminal Court was established to re- 
lieve the Circuit Courts and County Courts of 
much criminal business, which in the populous 
counties burdened the docket to the detriment of 
other classes of cases. 


27. Notice that the Circuit Court has a State 
Attorney to represent the State in all criminal cases 
and in all civil cases, where the State may be a 
party. The County Court has a Prosecuting Attor- 
ney for the same purpose; and now the Criminal 
Court of Record has a County Solicitor, whose duty 
is similar to that of the other officers. 


28. In the Circuit Court criminals are brought 
to notice of the court by the indictment made by 
the grand jury. In this court, there is no grand 
jury. When the County Solicitor is informed that 
any person is reported to have committed a crime, 
he has all persons who are likely to know anything 
about it brought before him, and if on inquiring, 
he thinks there is sufficient ground for charging the 
suspected person with the crime, he makes out a 
formal accusation against him. This he files with 
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the Clerk of the Criminal Court of Record, and 
upon such information, the accussed is arrested 
and tried. The trial jury consists of six persons. 

33. We have seen that the Justices of the 
Supreme Courts, the County Judges and the Jus- 
tices of the Peace are elected by the people. The 
Circuit Judges, and the Judges of the Criminal 
Courts of Record, are appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. Should a Judge who is appointed by 
the Governor die, or resign, or otherwise va- 
cate his office, the Governor would appoint 
a successor to hold the office for the unex- 
pired term. If an elected Judge should vacate his 
office, the Governor would appoint his successor to 
hold office until the next general elecuon, unless 
such election was very near, when probably no tem- 
porary appointment would be made. At this gen- 
eral election, the people would elect a Judge to fill 
the unexpired term of the Judge who had retired. 

35. A Railroad Commission is provided for in 
- Article XVI, Section 30, and will be explained in 
that place. This section, 35, confers wpon that 
Commission certain judicial powers. The original 
Constitution was amended for that purpose in 1897- 
8, because it was found that the Commission could 
not properly enforce its decrees without such judi- 
cial powers. So we may add to the six other courts 
already enumerated, the Court of Railroad Cony 
missioners. 

37. In all criminal cases, the State assumes the 
duty of prosecuting the offender. No matter who 
has been injured, the State prosecutes. 

38. In capital cases, that is, cases where if the 
accused is convicted, the penalty is death, twelve 
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men constitute the jury. In all other cases six 
jurors are chosen. 


SUMMARY. 


The judicial power of the State is exercised by 
a Supreme Court, Circuit Court, Criminal Courts 
of Record, County Courts, County Judges and Jus- 
tices of the Peace. To these we must add the Mu- 
nicipal Courts and the judicial powers of the Rail- 
road Commission, 

The Supreme Court consists of six Justices, 
elected for terms of six years. One of these. chosen 
by lot, acts as Chief Justice. The sessions of this 
court are held at Tallahassee. 

There are eight Circuit Courts and eight Judges. 
The Judges are appointed by the Governor and con- 
firmed by the Senate, and hold office for six years. 
Two terms must be held in each county each year. 


County Courts are established by the Legislature 
in such counties as it deems necessary. The County 
Judge is the Judge of the County Court, and is 
elected for a term of four years. 

Criminal Courts of Record are established in 
such counties as may petition the Legislature to 
that effect. The Judge is appointed by the Gov- | 
ernor and confirmed by the Senate. 

The County Judge holds court for the trial of 
civil cases where the value in controversy does not 
exceed one hundred dollars, and in criminal cases 
where the penalty is not heavier than a fine of five 
hundred dollars or imprisonment in jail for six 
months. The County Judge has probate jurisdic- 
tion and issues all licenses. 
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The Justices of the Peace have nearly the same 
jurisdiction as the County Judge, but it is limited 

to cases_arising in his district. Each county is 
divided into districts, not less than two, and a Jus- 
tice of the Peace is ‘elected for each district for a 
term of four years. 

Municipal Courts are established in cities to pun- 
ish offenses against the ordinances of the city. The. 
Mayor presides. 

The Railroad Commission has judicial powers 
to summon witnesses and enforce its decisions. 


QUESTIONS ON THE JUDICIARY. 


Name the classes of courts established. How many 
classes? 

2. Of how many judges does the Supreme Court con- 
sist? What is the length of the term of office? Salary of 
each? Are they elected, or appointed? When? Where does 
the Supreme Court hold its sessions? When? What is 
meant by “the court sitting in divisions?” How is the chief 
justice selected? Who is the present chief justice? Name 
two other justices of the Supreme Court now in office. 

3. What is meant by appellate jurisdiction? Whatis a 
writ of habeas corpus? 

4. How many judicial circuits are there in Florida? In 
what circuit is your county? What other counties belong to 
the same circuit? Who is the Judge? How many terms in 
each year are held in each county? What officer accompa- 
nies the Judge on his circuit from county to county? What 
county officers are officers of the circuit court, when it is 
held in their county? What is the term of office of a circuit 
judge? What is his salary? Is he elected, or appointed? 

5. Can aman sue in the county judge’s court for $300? 
Suppose a renter refuses to move from a farm which he has 
rented, in what court may the owner of the land bring suit? 
What are decedents? Minors? Probate of wills? Who is 
the county judge in your county? 

6. ‘County Court——Observe that this is not the same 
as the above court, although the judge is the same. Is there 
a county court in every county? Is there in your county? 
Can a suit to recover $600 be brought in this court? What 
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officer of this court is elected at the same time as the judge? 

7. Justicés of the Peace. — How many Justices of the 
Peace are there in your county? Name one. Can a justice 
try a case in which more than $500 is in dispute? Can a 
Justice of the Peace try a man who has been accused? Can 
the Justice order the arrest of a man charged with murder? 
Can a Justice of the Peace try a merchant who is charged 
with-selling cigarettes to boys less than eighteen years old? 
(Ans. Yes, for the penalty for that offense is less than 
$500 fine, or six months in jail. ) What is an “inquest of 
the dead?” 

8, Criminal Courts of Record.—Is there a Criminal Court 
of Record in your County? Does the Criminal Court of 
Record have power to try a man accused of murder in the 
first degree? Can a civil cause involving property to the 
value of $2,000 be tried in a Criminal Court? Is an indict- 
ment by a grand jury necessary to put a man on trial for 
burglary in this court? 

9. Judicial Power of Railroad Commissioners. — How far 
does the power of the Railroad Commission extend when 
acting as a court? 

10. Municipal Courts. — What is a Municipal Court? 
Can there be one in your town? Is there one in your 
county seat? 

a1. How many jurors must there be in the trial of any 
cause? How many are required by law in capital cases? 

12. Of what court is the State Attorney an officer? Of 
what other court may he be an officer? Of what court is 
the Prosecuting Attorney an officer? The County Solicitor? 
The Constable? The Sheriff? The County Clerk? 


Practical Work. — Organize a Justice of the Peace court 


and conduct the trial of a druggist for illegal sale of cigar- 
ettes. 2 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ARTICLE VI— SUFFRAGE AND ELIGIBILITY. 


Section 1 of this article is an amendment made in 
1893. 

Persons born in a foreign country whose par- 
ents are not citizens of the United States, are aliens 
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until they have been naturalized. Congress has pre- 
scribed the way in which an alien may be natural- 
ized. It consists of two steps. At any time after 
coming to this country, the foreigner may go before 
a judge, and take out his first papers. To do this, 
he must sweat that he renounces all allegiance to 
any foreign power, and that he intends to become a 
citizen of the United States. The judge gives him 
a certificate that he has thus declared his intention. 

After two years have elapsed, provided he has 
resided in the United States five years in all, he may 
take out his second papers, and is then a full citi- 
zen of the United States. 

This Section I, prior to the amendment, allowed 
a foreigner to vote after taking out his first papers, 
provided he was qualified in other respects. This 
amendment makes it necessary that the foreigner 
shall have become fully naturalized. Nearly one- 
third of the States accept the declaration of intention 
as sufficient. 

2. The provisions made by law for the registra- 
tion of voters, will be given under Section 9. 

4. Persons may be under guardianship by reason 
of having allowed habits of intemperance, or gam- 
bling, or other forms of dissipation to gain such con- 
trol over them that their relatives have had guardi- 
ans appointed by law. This is frequently done to 
prevent the squandering of money, or the unwise 
disposal of other property. The term includes also 
prisoners in the county jails and the State prison. 

Section 7 of the original Constitution was 
repealed in 1894. 

8. The Legislature has made the payment of a 
poll tax of one dollar per annum a prerequisite for 
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voting. In 1902 there were assessed nearly 67,000 
polls, of which only about 39,000 were collected. 
The school fund is the loser bv the failure of the 
officers to collect the tax. All who vote, however, 
pay the tax, unless exempt. 
Section 9. The Legislature has from time to 
time passed laws in pursuance of this section, and 
such laws occupy an important place in our statutes. 


The importance of this Article requires a somewhat full 
statement of the provisions made by law to preserve the 
purity of the ballot. 


The only way in which the great majority of citizens 
can have any direct influence in the government, is by vot- 
ing. The right to vote, or, as it is called, the right of suf- 
frage, is not considered a natural right. It has always been 
considered a privilege to be conferred by the government, or 
by the majority of the people, upon certain classes of per- 
sons. 


The Constitution of the United States does not attempt 
to say, except in one case, who shall be allowed to vote, and 
who shall be excluded from that privilege.This has been left 
to the different States, to determine each for itself. The 
one exception is found in the Fifteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, which provides that the States shall 
not deny the suffrage to citizens of the United States on 
“account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” 


This was, of course, intended to secure to the negro the right 
to vote. 


A citizen is not thereby a voter. The Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution states who are to be 
regarded as citizens of the United States, and of the States 
in which they live, but the right to vote must be given 
by the law of the State. 


It is conceded that the voter ought to be free to exercise 
his choice as to how he will vote, and the Constitution of the 
State declares that the “Legislature shall enact such laws 
as will preserve the purity of the ballot given under this 
Constitution.” 


The provisions made by law, may be considered under 
four topics. 
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1. Who may vote. 2. How nominations for office are 
made. 3. How elections are conducted. 4. How is the 
vote canvassed and declared. 


1. Who may vote. The qualifications of a voter are as 
follows: 

i. Men only can vote. In some States, women have 
the privilege of voting either on some questions or on all. In 
Florida, this is not the case. 

2. Citizens of the United States only can vote. Per- 
sons born in foreign countries of foreign parentage must be 
fully naturalized. 

3. Age limit. The voter must be twenty-one years of 
age. 

4. Residence in the State one year is required. 

5. Residence in the county six months is required. 

6. Payment of poll tax for the two years preceding un- 
less exempt, (a) because he is fifty-five years old, or (b) 
has lost a limb in battle, or (c) has just come of age, or (d) 
has not been in the state two years, (in this case, only one 
year’s tax is required.) 

7. Registration of name, 

Excluded from Suffrage-—Men who would otherwise be 
entitled to vote, must be excluded, if they belong to any of 
the following classes: 

1. Persons under guardianship, including prisoners. 2. 
Insane, idiotic, or feeble-minded persons. 38. Persons who 
have been convicted of felony, including bribery, perjury, 
larceny, other infamous crimes, betting on elections, taking 
part in a duel. 

These qualifications and restrictions are mostly so plain 
as to need no explanation. The law for the registration of 
voters needs further consideration. 

Election Districts and Officers of Registration. — The 
County Commissioners of each County have divided the 
County into election districts, varying in number and size, 
according to the size and population of the County, and with 
due regard to convenience of access. 

A Supervisor of Registration for each County is ap- 
pointed by the Governor every two years. This Supervisor 
appoints an officer of registration for each election district. 
Each district registration officer as well as the Supervisor 
of Registration, is provided with a book, in which to enter 
the names of voters, as they may apply for registration. 
These books are kept open, certain days in August and Sep- 
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tember of the election years, and due notice is given as to 
where the office may be found. 

The Elector Registers.— He goes to the office of the dis- 
trict registration officer, and takes the following oath: 

“T do solemnly swear, (or affirm), that I will protect and 
defend the Constitution of the United States and of the 
State of Florida. That I am twenty-one years of age, and 
have been a resident of the State of Florida for twelve 
months, and of this county for six months; that I am a citi- 
zen of the United States, and that I am qualified to vote 
under the Constitution and laws of the State of Florida.” 


If the candidate is a naturalized citizen, he must display 
his certificate of naturalization, and take oath sig he is the 
person named therein. 

The registration officer then issues to him a certificate 
of registration good for all future elections unless vitiated 
in some way, and his name is entered upon the books. His 
color, height and general appearance are also noted. The 
certificate of registration should be preserved, although it 
may not be necessary to produce it when offering to vote. 
It is the only documentary evidence that a man has to show 
that he is a full American citizen, endowed with the highest 
rights and prerogatives of a political freeman. 


Lost Certificates. — Provision is made for the restoration 
of lost certificates, and for transfer from one election dis- 
trict to another in the same county. Persons going to an- 
other county must acquire a residence there, and register in 
that county. 


Published List of Voters—The books* in which voters 
were registered in the various election districts are return- 
ed to the Supervisor of Registration immediately after the 
second Saturday of the month preceding the election day. 
The supervisor then makes out new books for each district, 
arranging the names alphabetically, and including the 
names of voters already on the old books. 


The County Commissioners must revise the old list by 
striking out the names of such voters as have died or re- 
moved, or become disqualified, and then the list of persons 
qualified to vote in each election district is published. This 
must be done, within fourteen days after the second Satur- 
day of the month preceding the one in which the general 
election is to be held. 


On the district registration books the supervisor shall 
mark the names of such persons as shall have paid poll tax 
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for two years and within the prescribed time. he list of 
such persons is furnished by the tax collector. When the 
time for election comes, these books thus marked are given 
to the officers who are to conduct the election in the several 
districts, and only those can vote whose names are found in 
these books and marked as above, or who have certificates 
from the Supervisor of Registration that they are exempt 
from the payment of poll tax. 

It will be seen that these provisions for the registration 
of electors furnish a safeguard against fraudulent voting, 
and if carefully observed, do much to preserve the “purity 
of the ballot.’ 

How the Nominations Are Made. — Persons who desire to 
be elected to office, and who think they can be elected, gen- 
erally announce through the newspapers this desire, or they 
allow their friends to do so for them. Of course, they take 
other means to bring themselves to the favorable notice of 
the public. Sometimes they go from place to place address- 
ing public meetings on the political issues of the day, and 
making acquaintances. They are yet, however, only candi- 
dates for the nomination at the hands of the party to which 
they belong. There are several ways in which they may be- 
come the recognized candidate of that party. 

1. The Convention System.— By this system the first 
steps toward the nomination of officers are taken in the elec- 
tion districts of the various counties. The voters belonging 
to a certain political party are notified to meet on a certain 
day in their respective election districts, and elect delegates 
to a County Convention. The number of delegates to which 
any election district is entitled, depends upon the number of 
votes cast in that district for the party candidate at the last 
general election, and is a certain ratio of that number of 
votes. 

The County Convention makes nominations for the county 
officers and elects delegates to the State convention of the 

arty. 
‘ ene names of the persons nominated for County officers 
are certified by the President and Secretary of the County 
convention to the board of County Commissioners, who will 
then place these names upon the official ballot to be voted 
for in the approaching election. 

The names of persons nominated by the State conven- 
tion for State officers are certified to the Secretary of State, 
who, in turn, informs the County Commissioners of each 
County and these names are placed upon the official ballot. 
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‘All political parties and all factions of any political 
party may make their nominations in this way, and so place 
the names of their candidates upon the ticket. Even any 
caucus or mass meeting of voters assembled without any 
previous action of the election districts may make nomina- 
tions and certify them to the Secretary of State, or to the 
County Commissioners and thus be represented on the offi- 
cial ticket. In some States, this privilege is limited to par- 
ties, or to the factions of parties, which have cast at a pre- 
vious election a certain per cent of the whole vote, but in 
Florida this is not necessary. ; 


2. Nomination by Petition of Electors.— Any candidate 
for a county office may have his name placed upon the offi- 
cial ballot, by written request of twenty-five qualified elec- 
tors filed with the County Commissioners. Any candidate 
for a State office may have his name placed upon the ticket 
by petition of five hundred electors. 

3. Primary Election System for Nominating Officers. — 
The word primary is used in two different senses. Those 
small groups of electors, who assemble in the election dis- 
tricts to send delegates to the county conventions are some- 
times said to hold a primary, and in these primaries the vote 
is often cast by ballot. Under the present heading, the word 
primary is taken in a larger sense. 

The law provides that where the County or State com- 
mittee of any political party so decides the nominations 
shall be made by primary elections. This committee pre- 
scribes the conditions and rules for such elections subject to 
the requirement that they shall be conducted as nearly as 
possible in same way that regular elections are held. The 
tickets are printed by the committee. The names are placed 
upon the tickets on request of the candidates; the expenses 
of the primary elections are assessed upon the candidates 
subject to the limitation that no candidate shall be required 
to advance more than ‘five per cent of the salary attached to 
the office which he seeks. 

Only recognized members of the political party calling 
such primary elections are allowed to vote thereat. 

The result of this election is canvassed by the County 
Committee and the successful candidates are certified to the 
County Commissioners or to the Secretary of State, who will 
then cause their names to be placed upon the ballot to be 
voted for, at the general election following. 

Hach successful candidate must have received a major- 
ity of all the votes cast for candidates for that particular 
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office and if no person has received a majority of the votes 
cast for the candidates for that office, a Second Primary Elec- 
tion must be held within four weeks. 

How the Election is Conducted. — General elections are 
held on the ‘first Tuesday after the first Monday in Novem- 
ber every two years. The even numbered years are election 
years. ’ 

At every general election, the following must be elected: 
County Assessors, County Collectors, County Treasurers, 
County Board of Public Instruction of three mem- 
bers, County Commissioners, Two Justices of the Su- 
preme Court after 1904, three Representatives in Congress 
all the Representatives in the State Legislature. 

About one-half of the State Senators, those from odd 
numbered districts being elected in leap years and the others 
at the alternate elections; Two Railroad Commissioners. 

In all leap years, and only in such, are to be elected the 
following: Governor, Secretary of State, Comptroller, State 
Treasurer, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, At- 
torney General, Commissioner of Agriculture, Clerks of Cir- 
cuit Courts, County Judges, Sheriffs, County Superinten- 
dents of Public Instruction, County Surveyors, Electors of 
President, State Senators, as above. One railroad commis- 
sioner. 

Special elections and municipal elections occur at other 
times. 

The laws regulating elections are based upon the Aus- 
tralian Ballot System, the main principle of which is to se- 
cure secrecy of ballot, so that no one may know how anyone 
else may vote. 

In each election district, a room has been prepared for 
earrying on the election. In one part of the room, the ballot 
box is placed in full view of all-who enter. It is in charge of 
three inspectors of election and a clerk. 

(he inspectors have been appointed by the County Com- 
missioners and must be “intelligent, discreet, and fair- 
minded,” and must not belong to the same political party, 
and must be able to read and write the English language. 

The ballot box when placed upon the table before the 
opening of the polls for voting, is found to\be sealed and 
locked. The key is in a sealed envelope, in possession of the 
custodian, who brought the box from the room of the County 
Commissioners at the county seat. The box and key, being 
delivered to the inspectors, the box is opened in the presence 
of the inspectors and clerk, and is found to contain a num- 
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ber of official ballots, which have been placed there by the 
County Commissioners. These ballots are removed from the 
box, which is then to be closed and locked. The ballots have 
been printed with every precaution for secrecy, and the 
number in the box has been carefully counted, and a minute 
made thereof. All the ballots must be accounted for at the 
close of the election. On this ticket are printed the names 
of all the candidates for the offices which are to be filled at 
this election. All the candidates for Sheriff, for instance, 
are printed in one group without any indication as to what 
political party or what faction any candidate represents. 
The following is the form prescribed by law, except that 
the order in which the different offices may be placed is 
determined by the County Commissioners who order the 
tickets. The stub is for the purpose of preventing fraud. 
Before issuing a ballot to any elector, at least one of the 
inspectors shall write in his own hand his initials or name, 
on the stub: 
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OFFICIAL BALLOT, HLECTION 
Ley DS GEACGE 


Precinct No..... omnis chases County. 


Make a Cross Mark (X) before the 
Name of the Candidate of Your 
Choice. 


Vote for One— 
For Governor : 
WILLIAM §. JENNINGS. 


R. A. CHENEY. 


Vote for One— 
For Secretary of State: 
JOHN L. CRAWFORD. 


WILLIAM D. BLOCK. 


Vote for One— 
For Representatives : 
ROBERT W. DAVIS. 


FRANK CLARK. 


PETER HENDERSON. 


eee eee ee Fee eee e ee eee see esseee 


The voter enters the polling place and approaches the 
inspectors. His name is called, and if it be found on the 
registration book, and it appears that he has paid his poll 
tax for two years, or is exempt therefrom, one of the in- 
spectors hands him one of the printed ballots. He takes 
this ballot to one of the several stalls or booths, which have 
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been provided in the polling place. Here he finds pencil and 
pen and ink, and he marks a cross (X) before and close to the 
name of each: candidate for whom he desires to vote. He 
is allowed five minutes, if necessary, to mark his ticket; he 
then folds the ticket so as to expose the stub but conceal the 
names, and hands it to the receiving ‘inspector. This in- 
spector detaches the stub and returns the ballot to the voter, 
who then deposits it in the ballot box, through a slit in the 
top of the box, and immediately retires from the polling 
place. The voter’s name is checked on the registration 
book, and is also written down by the clerk on a poll list. 

No person is allowed to loiter within fifteen feet of any 
window or door to the polling place, except the Sheriff, or 
his deputy, and these are not allowed to enter the polling 
place, except to vote, unless summoned in by a majority of 
the inspectors for the purpose of preserving order. 

The greatest precaution is taken to maintain the secrecy 
of the ballot. Heavy penalties are prescribed for attempt- 
ing to carry a ticket out of the polling place or for letting 
any one see the ballot, or for attempting to influence an 
elector or instruct him how to vote. 

All necessary instructions are printed in large type and 
posted in and about the polling place. 

Persons who are entitled to vote, but who are blind or 
so maimed that they cannot prepare their ballots, may have 
tue clerical aid of the inspectors. 

Canvassing the Vote. — Immediately upon the close of 
the election, which is at sundown, the inspectors and clerks 
open the ballot box and count the ballots that have been de- 
posited. If there are more than there ought to be, accord- 
ing to the account that has been kept of the voters, a num- 
ber of the folded ballots equal to the excess are taken at 
random from the ballots in the box and destroyed. The 
ballots are then opened one by one, and their contents read 
aloud, and tally is kept of all the votes cast for each candi- 
date. This counting and reading of all the votes is called 
the canvass. 

The inspectors and clerk at each voting place now make 
certificates in duplicate showing the result of the election 
in that precinct. One of these lists is taken to the Supervisor 
of Registration and the other to the County Judge. 

On the sixth day after the election, or sooner, if pos- 
sible, the Supervisor of Registration, the County Judge, and 
one of the County Commissioners meet as a County Can- 
vassing Board. They open the certificates that have been 
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brought in from the various voting places and compile the 
result of the election throughout the county. They make 
certificates in duplicate of the result and record the same in 
a book to be kept by the Supervisor of Registration. - The 
duplicates are sent to Tallahassee, one to the Secretary of 
State, and the other to the Governor. 

On the thirty-fifth day after the election, or sooner, if 
the returns are all in, the Secretary of State, the Comptrol- 
ler and the Attorney General, or any two of them with any 
other administrative officer of the executive department, 
meet as a State Canvassing Board. They proceed to can- 
vass the returns from the different counties to ascertain 
what State officers, or members of the State Legislature, 
or Representative in Congress or Presidential electors have 
been chosen. They make certificates of the results of the 
canvass, record the same in the office of the Secretary of 
State, and publish the same in one or more newspapers at 
Tallahassee. : ; 

The election law above outlined, was passed in 1895 and 
amended in 1897 and 1908. It is difficult to see wherein it 
could be substantially improved. If its provisions are com- 
plied with, there is no opportunity for intimidation, or bri- 
bery. EHlections held under this law have been as free from 
corruption as have the elections in any State of the Union. 


To be an elector under the laws of the State is 
no small honor. Ours is a great country, and its 
greatness is increasing every year. We are now a 
world-power in a sense that was not true twenty- 
five years ago. Perhaps no nation is more power- 
ful— certainly none is more prosperous. ‘To par- 
ticipate in the government of such a country is a 
great honor. This the voter does when he casts 
his ballot. Every young man should promptly reg- 
ister as a voter as soon as he comes of age. 
He should pay his poll-tax, and attend the primaries 
and examine the political issues of the day and cast 
an intelligent and unbiased ballot. In this way he 
may help to preserve the purity of elections and to 
perpetuate free institutions. 
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Question for Debate.—QOught women to be 
allowed to vote? 


SUFFRAGE AND ELIGIBILITY. 


Who are legally qualified voters? 

What steps must the voter take before he can exercise 
the right to vote. (He must be registered by the proper of- 
ficers. 

ai further requisite is necessary for most voters? 
(Section 8.) 

Name several classes of persons who are deprived of 
the right of suffrage by Sections 4 and 5. 

Carn a non-voter hold office? 

What must a man swear to at the time of registration? 

Can inmates of the poorhouse vote? 

What is the object of the Australian Ballot System of 
voting? Describe the process of voting by this system. 

What three methods have been in use to nominate State 
officers? Describe the ‘first of these. 

How are nominations in this State now made by the 
democratic party? 

In case no candidate has more votes in the primary than 
all other candidates for the same office, what is done? 

How are the expenses of the primaries and the election 
defrayed? 

What is the third way by which a candidate for a State 
office can be nominated? 

When do general elections occur? 

Who constitute the County Canvassing Board? What 
is their duty? 

Who constitute the State Canvassing Board? What is 
their duty? 
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CHAPTER IX. 
ARTICLE VII— CENSUS AND APPORTIONMENT. 


I. The Senatorial Districts referred to are as 
follows: 1, Santa Rosa; 2, Escambia; 3, Walton 
and Holmes; 4, Jackson; 5, Liberty, Franklin and 
Wakulla; 6, Gadsden; 7, Polk, 8, Keon; y, Her- 
nando, Pasco and Citrus; 10, Madison; 11, Hills- 
borough; 12, Taylor and Lafayette; 13, Dade and 
Brevard; 14, Columbia; 15, Bradford; 16, Nas- 
sau; 17, Suwannee; 18, Duval; 19, Orange and 
Osceola; 20, Marion and Sumter; 21, Levy; 22, 
Jefferson; 23, Lake; 24, Monroe and Lee; 25, 
Washington and Calhoun; 26, Putnam; 27, Mana- 
tee and DeSoto; 28, Volusia; 29, Clay and Baker; 
30, Hamilton; 31, St. Johns; 32, Alachua. 

2. Section 2 was amended indirectly by the 
adoption of the amendment to Section 4, by which 
the number of representatives may sometimes 
exceed sixty-eight. 

3. A representative “ at large” is one for whom 
the people of all parts of the county vote, as dis- 
tinguished from one who is elected by district, or 
part of a county. The term is a general one, and is 
in constant use, in regard to representatives in Con- 
gress, which are mostly elected by districts, while 
in some States, a representative “at large” is also 
elected. 

The Legislature of 1887 apportioned the repre- 
sentatives to the several counties as given below. 
The Legislature of 1897 made no change. 

By act of June 7, 1887, the counties of the State 
are,entitled to representation as follows: 

9 
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Alachua 2, Baker 1, Bradford 2, Brevard 1, Cal- 
houn 1, Clay 1, Columbia 2, Dade 1, DeSoto 1, 
Duval 2, Escambia 2, Franklin 1, Gadsden 2, Ham- 
ilton 2, Hernando 1, Hillsborough 2, Holmes I, 
Jackson 2, Jefferson 2, Lafayette 1, Lake 2, Lee I, 
Leon 2, Levy 1, Liberty 1, Madison 2, Manatee I, 
Marion 2, Monroe 2, Nassau 2, Orange 2, Osceola I, 
Polk 2, Putnam 2, St. Johns 2, Santa Rosa 2, Sum- 
ter 1, Suwannee 2, Taylor 1, Volusia 2, Wakulla 1, 
Walton 1, Washington 1, Pasco 1, Citrus I. 

4. This Section as it now appears is slightly dif- 
ferent from the original form, the words “im excess 
of the limit prescribed in Section 2 of this Article 
until the apportionment following next thereafter,” 
having been inserted by an amendment in 1900. As 
Section 2 fixes sixty-eight as the total number of 
representatives, a new county would, without this 
amendment, be without representation until a new 
apportionment should, be made. 

5. The Legislature provided for the census in 
1895. The Commissioner of Agriculture was 
instructed and authorized to prepare blanks and 
appoint the enumerators. The returns included the 
number of persons classified as to color and sex. 
Statistics relating to farms, gardens, orchards, mines 
and factories were also included. The expense of 
this census was about $17,000. 

The federal census is taken every ten vears also. 
This enumeration falls midway between the years 
of the State census. The last federal census was 
in 1900. 


ARTICLE VIII— COUNTIES AND CITIES. 


Section 1. The county is thus made the unit of 
political organization. In ‘many of the Northern 
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and Western States a smaller unit, called the town- 
ship or town, exists as the primary unit. The State 
of Iowa, for instance, has townships within the coun- 
ties, and each township has officers and performs 
the functions of a government. In some States, IIli- 
nois for example, the two systems exist in differ- 
ent parts of the State. That is, there is local option 
as to whether the township organization shall exist 
within the county lines or not. Florida, in common 
with all the other Southern States, has organized 
on the county system. 

3. At the time of the admission of the State into 
the Union in 1845, the following twenty-six coun- 
ties were recognized : 

Alachua, Benton, Columbia, Calhoun, Dade, 
Duval, Escambia, Franklin, Gadsden. Hamilton, 
Hillsborough, Jackson, Jefferson, Leon, Levy, Mad- 
ison, Marion, Monroe, Nassau, Orange, Santa Rosa, 
St. Lucie, St. Johns, Wakulla, Walton, Washing- 
ton. 

By changing the names of some, and erecting 
new counties from parts of others, the number of 
counties at the adoption of the present Constitution 
was made thirty-nine. The Legislature of 1887 
created the counties of Osceola, Lee, DeSoto, Lake, 
Pasco and Citrus, making the number forty-five, as 
they now exist (1904). 

4. The change of the county seat from one town 
to another is accomplished by a vote of the electors 
of the county. Bitter dissensions often arise from 
an attempt to make a change. Generally, the largest 
town is the county seat, but as the county develops, 
some other town may outgrow the county seat, and 
then the change is apt to be advocated and often 
attempted. 


’ 
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5. The County Commissioners, until 1900, were 
appointed by the Governor. 

6. The duties of the Clerk of the Court are of 
three classes. First, he is Clerk of the Circuit Court; 
also of the County Court, where one exists in his 
county. In this capacity he is present at the ses- 
sions of these courts, and has custody of all papers 
filed in them. 

Second, the Clerk is Recorder of Deeds, etc. It 
is necessary that all deeds of property sold by one 
person to another be recorded permanently at the 
county seat. Also, where a man has given a mort- 
gage on his property to secure a debt, a record must 
be made. 

Divers other papers must also be recorded. These 
duties fall to the Clerk. 

3. The Clerk of the Court is also the Clerk of 
the Board of County Commissioners, which is the 
legislative body of the county. 

The compensation of the Clerk for services as 
Clerk of the Court and as Recorder is by fees, and 
varies with the amount of business. His compen- 
sation as Clerk of the Board of County Commission- 
ers is determined by that board from time to time. 

The Sheriff is the executive officer of the county. 
His duties are with the enforcement of the laws and 
the care of prisoners. In case of mobs and insur- 
rections, his duties become delicate and onerous. 
The compensation of the Sheriff is by fees, and 
varies greatly from county to county, and from year 
to year. 

Constables have duties similar to those of the 
Sheriff, but within the limits of the district of a 
Justice of the Peace. 
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The County Assessor of Taxes estimares the 
value of the property in the county and computes 
the amount that each property owner must pay. 

The Tax Collector and the Treasurer collect, 
take care of, and pay out the money of the county. 
These officers are paid by percentages on the amount 
of money collected and disbursed. 

The county surveyor determines the boundaries 
and contents of pieces of land, when employed to 
do so, and keeps a record of such surveys. He is 
paid by the parties interested. : 

The County Superintendent has charge of the 
schools of the county, and is Clerk of the Board of 
Public Instruction of the county. He conducts 
examinations of teachers as provided by law. The 
duties of the County Superintendent will more 
fully appear in studying Article XIII. The com- 
pensation of the County Superintendent is fixed by 
the County Board of Public Instruction. 

The terms-of office of the Assessor, Collector and 
Treasurer were made two years, instead of four, 
because it is thought that those who have charge of 
the public funds should be called to account for the 
same at frequent intervals. This was considered an 
advantage to the officer, as well as to the public. 

7. The largest bond required is that of the 
Treasurer. This may not exceed the entire sum 
levied for taxes, for the preceding year, and may 
not be less than one-half that sum. The law sup- 
poses that citizens of the county will bind them- 
selves in behalf of the county officers, and in fact, 
this is done. The amendment to Section 13, of 
Article XVI, permits the bond to be guaranteed by 
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duly organized and responsible guaranty or surety 
companies, which have qualified to do business in 
Florida. 

Municipalities in this State are either towns or 
cities. When a number of citizens have estab- 
lished their homes near to each other, and desire 
to enjoy the advantages of a town or city govern- 
ment, they may do so in the following way: 

They must give thirty days’ notice of a public 
meeting to be held at a certain time and place, for 
the purpose of forming a municipality. When the 
meeting assembles, it must appear that within the 
limits of the proposed town or city there are at 
least thirty-eight qualified and registered voters, and 
that at least twenty-five of such voters are present. 
If these conditions are met, the meeting may pro- 
ceed to organize the municipality-by choosing a 
Mayor and from five to nine Aldermen, who shall 
be the town or city council. They must also choose 
a Clerk and a Marshal. The area included must be 
described by metes and bounds. 


If it shall appear that there are three hundred 
registered voters within the designated limits, the 


municipality is a city. If less than three hundred, 
a town. 


The town or city thus incorporated may provide 
for the election of a Tax Assessor, a Tax Collector 
and a Treasurer. 


The powers of the municipality extend to various 
matters pertaining to water-works, fire-protection, 
street paving, and lighting, keeping order, and pro- 
viding generally for the convenience and welfare 
of the citizens. The laws passed by the city or town 
council are called ordinances. 
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The above are the provisions of the general law 
for the establishment of municipalities. Most of 
the cities of the State are incorporated by special 
acts of the Legislature, and the law which defines 
the powers and duties of the municipality is called 
its Charter. 


QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE VII. 


How many State Senators are there? 

How many Representatives? 

Can the number of Representatives be greater under 
any circumstances? 

Who is the Senator from your County? 

Name the Representative, or Representatives, from 
your County? 

Are all the Senators elected at the same time? 

Are all the Representatives? x 

Can a Senatorial district be divided by Counties belong- 

ing to another district? 

When was the last State census? When will the next 
one be made? 

When was the last Federal census taken? What was 
the population of Florida then found to be? © 

‘About how much does it cost to take a census by the 

State authorities? 


QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE VIII. 


What is the unit of political organization in this State? 

Is that true in all States? Are these divisions called 
counties in every State? 

In general, where are townships found as units of goy- 
ernment? 

How many counties existed when Florida became a 
state? 

How many were there, when the Constitution was 
adopted. 

Name the last six counties organized. When were 
these counties made? 

Name the officers of a county. 

Give some of the duties of the Clerk. Of the other 
county officers. 
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What is the term of service of the county officers? 

What are municipalities? How can the inhabitants of 
any settlement be formed into a municipality? , 

What is the difference between a city and a town? 

What are the necessary officers of a municipality? 

Why should people desire to be formed into a city or 
town? ‘ 

Are the cities of the State usually formed under the 
general law? 

Is Section 8 now a part of the Constitution? 
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CHAPTER X. 
ARTICLE IX — TAXATION AND FINANCE. 


Real property consists of land, with the fences, 
buildings and other permanent improvements. Per- 
sonal property consists of money, cattle, grain, 
household goods and other movable things. 

2. The debt of the State on January 1, 1901, 
was $1,032,500. This indebtedness has come down 
to us from the years that followed the civil war. 
An attempt was made by the Legislature in 1871, 
and again in 1873, to fund the floating debt of the 
State. The exact amount of the debt was not 
known; but in 1871 the Legislature authorized the 
issue of seven per cent bonds of the face value of 
$350,000.00, payable in thirty years. 

In 1873 an issue was authorized of $1,000,000, 
in six per cent. bonds, to’ run thirty years. At the 
same time, provision was made for the payment of 
the interest and for a sinking fund which would 
eventually extinguish the debt. The interest has 
been paid regularly, and a portion of the bonds 
redeemed. The issue of 1871 matured in 1901. At 
that time $82,300 of these bonds had been redeemed 
by the sinking fund. $12,000 of the same bonds 
were held by individuals and were called in and 
paid soon after they matured. The balance of the 
seven per cent. bonds, viz. $255,700, was held by 
the various school funds of the State; that is, the 
school funds were invested in these bonds to that 
amount. This amount was refunded in Igor in 
three per cent. bonds payable in fifty years. 

Of the six per cent. bonds authorized in 1873, 
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$925,000 were issued. They matured January I, 
1903: . . 

At this time there remained unpaid $764,800. 
This sum was refunded at three per cent. and taken 
as an investment by the educational funds of the 
State. This refunding act saves the State about 
$30,000 each year in interest, and the only cause of 
regret is that the income from the school fund was 
thereby seriously diminished. 

In 1902 the State received from the federal gov- 
ernment $692,946, in settlement of a long standing 
claim for money advanced by the State in the Indian 
Wars. A portion of this sum will be used for the 
further reduction of the debt. 

The State has not issued any bonds since 1873, 
except to refund at a lower cost, as just explained; 
but it has borrowed money on notes signed by the 
Governor, Comptroller and Treasurer, as provided 
by law. The last of these notes, $100,000, was 
paid in 1900. 


LAW FOR THE COLLECTION OF TAXES. 


Taxation is one of the most important functions of gov- 
ernment. The right to take a portion of a man’s property 
from him without his consent, belongs only to a rightfully 
constituted government, and is the highest expression of the 
sovereignty of the State. 

Taxes are necessary for the support of the government. 
The revenue which they yield is expended in paying the 
salaries of the Legislators and officers and in maintaining 
schools, asylums, ete. 

‘Taxes are classed as direct, and indirect. A direct tax 
is one that is paid by the person, or the agent of the person, 
against whom it is assessed. Nearly all, if not quite all the 
taxes collected. by the State of Florida are direct taxes. An 
indirect tax is one which though it is at first paid by the per- 
son against whom it is assessed, is at last paid by another 
person, who is thus indirectly taxed. Customs are of this 
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kind. A shipload of silks from France appears in the harbor 
of New York. An officer of the United States goes on board 
the ship and finds out what the goods are and what they cost 
in France, and then the American merchant who ordered 
the goods is taxed for them. This tax, which often amounts 
to thousands of dollars, he must pay before he gets posses- 
sion of the goods. But he at once adds this tax to the cost 
of the goods, and so when the silks are sold, the consumer 
at last pays the tax. 

The Federal government raises all its revenue by indl- 
rect taxation, although sometimes an income tax has been 
collected, and two or three times the Federal government 
has levied a direct tax on property. 

We will now explain the process of taxation, as it is 
earried out in Florida. 

Every citizen is liable to pay taxes to four different 
authorities. 

First, The State requires money to pay the salaries of 
the Governor and other administrative officers, the expenses 
of the Supreme Court and of the Legislature and to provide 
for the support of the State schools and other institutions. 

Second, The county requires money for salaries of offi- 
cers and for roads, bridges, public buildings, the expenses 
of the courts, ete. 

Third, Dwellers in cities must pay for paving the 
streets and for police officers, street lighting, water supply, 
ete. ‘ 
Fourth, Residents in special school districts are liable 
to be called on to pay an extra school tax, additional to that 
included in the county tax. 

All taxes collected by any of these authorities must be- 
long to one of the following classes : 


1. Personal Tax. 

2. Property Tax. 

3. Occupation Tax. 

The personal tax is called the poll tax, or capitation tax. 
This isa State tax. Every man over twenty-one years, and 
under (fifty-five years, who has not lost a limb in battle, is 
required to pay this tax. It may be said that this tax has 
been very imperfectly collected, and that few persons pay 
it, except those who pay taxes on property also, or those 
who desire to vote. The amount collected from poll taxes 
in 1899 was $36,000 in round numbers. 

Property taxes are assessed on real, or personal prop- 
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erty. The distinction between real and personal property 
has been made in a former paragraph. 

Occupation taxes consist principally of licenses to do 
certain kinds of business. Nearly all occupations are taxed. 
Merchants, hotel-keepers, lawyers, dentists, proprietors of 
circuses, theaters, livery-stables, distillers, brewers, and 
saloon-keepers are some of the classes of persons who pay 
licenses. 

To illustrate the distribution of various property taxes, 
the following table is given of the rate of taxation in one of 
the inland cities of Florida. The tax levy is expressed im 
millage. That is, for each purpose specified every dollar’s 
worth of property must pay the number of mills set oppo- 
site : 


1. State Tax. 
For General Revenue, ........ 2% Mills 
Mor FPeNSIONSS a awesieeee sees ah ha 
For State School Tax, ....... 1 Mill 
For Board of Health, ........ Y% Mill 
Tota She dion er etewe weer 5 Mills—5 Mills 


2. County Tax. ( 
For General County Revenue. 214 Mills 


Mors Bldin oe Da oe eer 2 Mills 
Hor! Bonds sy pesos valels oe «reeees 1 Mill 
For Fine and Forfeiture, .... 1% Mill 
For County School Tax...... 5 Mills 
otal, ve sh. cs ote SN eee ee 10%, Mills—10%, Mills 
38. City Tax. 
Horrall# Purposes, secre ce cece 14 Mills 
4. Special School Tax. 
For School Purposes, ........ 2 Mills 
Tdtal Millacevasee een eee 31%, Mills 


Hence a citizen of the city whose property was assessed 

at $1,200, would pay— 
$1,200 s¢ .08175=$38.10. 

In addition to this, if the citizen were in some business, 
an occupation tax might be required. The poll tax, also, 
must be paid. 

In the State tax above, the general revenue tax provides 
funds for the salaries of State officers and clerks, for the 
expenses of the Legislature, and the pay of its members, for 
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the support of State institutions, and for various other pur- 
poses. 

The pension tax, is used to pay pensions to disabled 
soldiers and sailors, or to other legal claimants where such 
disability was incurred in the service of the State in war. 

The Board of Health tax is used to defray the expenses 
of protecting the State from epidemics and contagion, such 
as yellow fever, small pox, etc. 

The one mill school tax is provided for by the Constitu- 
tion, and is distributed to the several counties in the ratio of 
the average attendance on the public schools. It amounted 
to about $90,000 in 1900. 

In the county tax, the fine and forfeiture fund, is em- 
ployed in paying for witnesses, jurors, etc., in criminal pros- 
ecutions. The building tax provides money for building 
court house, jail, etc. ‘The Bond tax provides fund to pay 
the interest of the bonded indebtedness of the county, and 
to provide a sinking fund for the payment of the bonds 
when due. 

Taxes must be levied, assessed and collected. 


THE TAX LEVY. 


The State tax is levied by the Legislature, assessed by 
the county assessor, and collected by the county collector. 

The Legislature ascertains” about how much money 
will be needed for all State purposes for the next two years. 
Then, an estimate is made of what sums will come into the 
treasury from licenses, interest on deposits, and other 
sources. This sum subtracted from the amount needed will 
leave the sum to be levied. Then knowing about the amount 
of taxable property in the State, the millage can be deter- 
mined. The following is a part of the act of 1901: 


“CHAPTER 4887—(No. 3.) 


“An Act to provide for the Levy of cance for the Years 1901 
and 1902. 
“Be it enacted by the Legislature of {ha State of Florida: 
“Section 1. That for the purpose of securing an equal 
and uniform rate of taxation, and to pay the appropriations 
for the current expenses of the State for the years 1901 and 
1902, and for the interest on the bonded debt for said years, 
there shall be levied upon the real and personal property of 
the different counties for the year 1901, a tax of three mills 
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upon the dollar, and for the year 1902, a tax of three mills 
upon the dollar; and there shall also be levied for each of 
the years 1901 and 1902 a constitutional school tax of one 
mill upon the dollar. Provided, that if the Governor shall 
discover from the aggregate assessment of the property of 
the State, and from other sources of revenue that the reduc- 
tion of three mills State tax of either or both of said years 
will be justified, he is hereby authorized to reduce the same 
as low as he may deem advisable, and he is hereby empow-- 
ered to instruct the tax collectors to collect only such re- 
duced tax as he may \fix aforesaid.” 


The County tax is levied by the board of County Com- 
missioners, but the maximum millage is prescribed by the 
Legislature. 


The city tax is levied by the City Council, under limita- 
tions fixed by the charter which the Legislature has issued 
to that city. 


THE ASSESSMENT. 


After the millage has been determined, it becomes nec- 
essary to ascertain what each property owner must pay. 
This is called the assessment. Each county has a tax asses- 
sor elected by the people for a term of two years until 1906: 
then four years. His duty is indicated in the following Sec- 
tion from the law relating to the assessment and collection 
of revenue, being Section 15, of Chapter 4322. a 


“Between the ‘first day of January and the first day of 
July of each year, the Assessor in each county, with the aid 
of such assistant assessors as may be nominated by the 
assessor and appointed by the County Commissioners, shall 
ascertain by diligent inquiry the names of all taxable per- 
sons in his county, and also their taxable personal property, 
and all taxable real estate therein on the first day of Janu- 
ary of such year, and shall make out an assessment roll of 
all such taxable property. And the assessor or his assistant 
shall make at least one visit to each precinct for the pur- 
pose of receiving tax returns, after having given ten days’ 
notice of such visit, between the first day of January and 
the first day of March, and tax returns by owner or agent 


must be made between the first day of January and the first 
day of April.’ 
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HQUALIZING THE ASSESSMENT. 


The County Commissioners examine the assessment 
rolls and raise or lower the assessments where they think 
the valuation of the real estate has not been correctly made. 
Persons interested may appear before them. The commis- 
sioners cannot raise the total valuation, but can equalize it. 

' After this equalization, the assessor finds what each per- 
son, or each piece of property ought to be taxed and com- 
pletes his roll by setting these amounts down in appropriate 
columns, 

The commissioners then examine the roll and make two 
copies of it, and if these are found correct, the commission- 
ers certify to that fact, and issue a warrant to the tax col- 
lector, directing him to collect the taxes therein set down. 

Collection of taxes is done by the tax collector of each 
county, who collects the State and county and special school 
tax, and turns the money over to the county treasurer, who 
receipts for it, the receipts from the State tax are remitted 
by the collector to the State Treasurer. These taxes are to 
be collected before April first, and settlement must be made 
by the tax collector with the State Comptroller and the 
County Commissioners by the first Monday in July. 

Provision is made for selling the property on which 
taxes are assessed, if the owner does not pay them within a 
certain time. 


‘ STATH BOARD OF EQUALIZATION. 


There is no State Board of Equalization. Some coun- 
ties value property at a low figure, and thus pay less than 
their proportion of State tax. The Governor has recom- 
mended the creation of such a Board of Equalization, but 
the Legislature has not acted upon the recommendation. 

Exemptions. — Property of the United States and of 
Florida, and of the counties and towns, villages and cities, 
and of benevolent, educational and religious societies where 
used strictly for the purposes indicated, also two hundred 
dollars worth of property of a poor widow, or a cripple, are 
exempt. 


CITIES AND TOWNS. 
In cities and towns, the process of assessment and col- 


lection of taxes is substantially the same as in the county. 
There is a city assessor, a city collector, and a city 


treasurer. 
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QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE IX. 


What is the difference between real property and per- 
sonal property? 

For what purposes must taxes be collected? 

What was the State debt in 1901? 

What was done in 1871, in regard to the debt of the 
State? What in 1873? What has become of those bonds? 
What rate of interest does the bonded debt of the State 
now bear? 

For what purpose may the State issue bonds? 

What exemptions may be made in favor of widows and 
crippled persons? 

Could a government exist without taxation? 

Name some of the purposes for which governments need 
money? 

Distinguish between direct and indirect taxes. 

How does the Federal government raise revenue? 

Does our State levy indirect taxes? 

To how many different authorities may a resident of 
Florida have to pay taxes? Bxplain. 

Name the three classes of direct taxes that may be col- 
lected by the State or local authorities. 

Who have to pay poll tax? Illustrate. 

Try to find out what the millage of taxation is in your 
home and how many mills are levied for each purpose. 

If the levy is 2514 mills, what would be the tax on prop- 
erty assessed at $1,800? 

For what purpose is the pension tax? The Board of 
Health tax? 

What did the one mill tax bring into the school fund in 
1900? What, then, was the assessed value of all the prop- 
erty in the State, if 6 per cent of the assessment could not 
be collected? 

What is a sinking fund?) 

Distinguish the terms levy, assess and collect. 

What does the Legislature do in the matter of taxes? 
What does the Board of County Commissioners do? 

Who levies the city tax? 

What are the duties of the assessor? 

If a person thinks his property has been assessed too 
high, what may he do? 

What are the duties of the tax collector? 


If a man refuses, or neglects to pay his tax, what may 
be done? 
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Is there a State Board of Equalization? Ought there 
to be one? 

What property is exempt from taxation? 

An Allegory. — Three men went to: shoot birds in a 
nobleman’s enclosed grounds. The party was required to 
pay twenty shillings for the day’s shooting, and they agreed 
that each one should pay in proportion to the number of 
birds he should bag. 

Smith killed ten birds, Jones ten and Brown thirty. As 
the men had hunted in different parts of the woods, neither 
knew how many the other had killed. 

So Brown thought that as he had had very good luck 
he would probably have to pay a large part of the gate-fee. 
As the other men had had just as much sport as he, and as 
he ought not to pay for his extraordinary skill, it would be 
all right to send a part of his birds home by another way. 
So he sent his servant home with ten birds by a road that 
did not lead by the gate. 

At sundown the three men met at the keeper’s gate to 
pay their bill. How much did each pay? What do you 
think of Brown’s conduct? What has this to do with taxes? 


10 
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CHAPTER XI. 
ARTICLE X — HOMESTEAD AND EXEMPTIONS. 


Section 1. It is the wise policy of the federal 
government, as well as that of the State, to encour- 
age the making of homes. Citizens who have homes 
are interested in the stability of the government, 
and in the enactment of wholesome Iaws. This 
Article provides that a home secured by thrift and 
economy shall not be taken away, when the owner 
has been unfortunate in business, and become 
involved in debt. One hundred and sixty acres is’ 
a very natural amount of farm land to be exempted, 
as this is a quarter section, the smallest subdivision 
made by United States surveyors. 

The improvement may consist of house, fences, 
barns, corn-cribs, wind-mill and other buildings, 
and may be worth several thousand dollars. The 
personal property may be in money, cattle, or other 
movable things. Notice that for some debts this 
exemption will not be allowed. 

4. Alienating means selling. 


5. Sometimes farms near growing towns are 
taken into the limits; that is, the town limits are 
extended to include the farm. Sometimes the owner 
of the farm may object to this. It can still be done, 
however. In such case, the owner of the farm can 
still claim the whole 160 acres as homestead, whereas 
he would otherwise be entitled to one-half an acrey 
as stated in Section I. 
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ARTICLE XI — MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY. 


This Article needs no comment. Its provisions 
for the security of the separate property of a mar- 
ried woman commend themselves to the sense of jus- 
tice of everyone. 


QUESTIONS ON ARTICLES X AND XI. 


X. How much land may a person claim as a homestead 
in the country? How much in a town? Is there any limit 
to the value of the houses, barns, etc., which are upon this 
land? Is there a limit to the amount of movable property, 
which may be claimed as exempt? 

What is the object of this Article? 

Can a bachelor avail himself of the exemption here 
provided? 

Could a man borrow money to build his house, and then 
refuse to pay it back, and claim the exemption provided by 
this Article? 

Can a homestead be sold by the Sheriff for unpaid 
taxes? 

Can a mansell his homestead? 

If the limits of a town should be enlarged so as to take 
in the homestead of a farm, would he still be able to hold 
160 acres exempt’ 

XI. Is a married woman’s property liable to be taken 
to pay her husband’s debts? 

XII. Is it honorable for a business man who sees that 
be will soon fail, and be unable to pay what he owes, to 
make extensive improvements on his homestead for the 
purpose of keeping as much as possible from his creditors? 
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CHAPTER XII. 


ARTICLE XII — EDUCATION. 


On the importance of this Article, we find the 
following estimate in Memoirs of Florida, Vol- 
ume I: 


“Article XII. on education deserves a special mention 
as it is responsible for the high rank which the young State 
of Florida has taken in the field of popular education. This 
Article removed the matter of school revenues from the 
field of temporary expediency, and established in the organic 
law, the State school levy of one mill on the dollar of assess- 
ment, a County tax of not less than three nor more than 
five mills, and permitted a school district tax, not to exceed 
three mills. A State Board of Education was created, com- 
posed of the Governor, Secretary of State, Treasurer, Attor- 
ney General and Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
the establishment of two Normal Schools was required.” 


Sec. 1. Provisions similar to the above were 
placed in the former Constitution of the State. In 
1853, the first efficient school law was enacted, but 
for many years the public schools were regarded as 
intended for the indigent. Under the present Con- 
stitution, the school law was enacted in 1880. 
Numerous amendments and changes have been 
made by succeeding Legislatures. The present pro- 
visions of the law are given on subsequent pages. 

Sec. 2. In general the duties of the State Super- 
intendent are the “ oversight, charge and manage- 
ment of all matters pertaining to public schools, 


+ The teacher should have a copy of the first official report of 
Hon. Wm. N. Sheats, State Superintendent. Mr. Sheats was a member 
of the Constitutional Convention and was largely instrumental in secur- 
ing the liberal provisions of Section XII. 
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school buildings and grounds.” Specifically, the 
er ewang duties are assigned to the Superintendent: 

. To print and distribute school laws, and forms 
for racers etc, 

2. To call conventions of County Superintend- 
ents and other officers. 

3. To hold teachers’ institutes, etc. 

4. To grant certificates to teachers. 

5. To apportion the interest on the common 
school fund and the proceeds of the one mill tax to 
the counties. 

6. To make proper apportionments when the 
proper census returns have not been received by him. 

7. To try appeals. 

8. To prescribe rules for the management of the 
department of Public Instruction. pb 

The salary of the Superintendent is $2,500, with 
additional sums for Clerk hire and office and trav- 
eling expenses. _ 

Sec. 3. The State Board has a general super- 
vision over all State schools, with full authority as 
trustees over the two Normal Schools. 

Sec. 4. When Florida was admitted as a State 
in 1845, Congress donated to the State the sixteenth 
section in each township, to be used by that town- 
ship for public school purposes. The State was 
afterwards allowed to sell the lands thus designated, 
and to consolidate the fund. These lands are being 
sold from time to time, and the proceeds added to 
the principal of the school fund. 

The land donated to the State tor seminaries 
and Agricultural College are not part of the State 
School Fund. 

Escheated property is property that has been 
left by persons dying without heirs or other legal 
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claimants. The Sheriffs of the counties are required 
to take charge of such property, and turn it over to 
the State, for the benefit of the school fund. For- 
feitures are sums forfeited by persons who have 
given bond, as explained on page 14, and have 
failed to present themselves at the proper time, or 
failed to discharge their official duties. 

The federal government has, from time to-time, 
given the State certain classes of lands. Most of 
’ these are held by the Internal Improvement Com- 
pany, but some lands belong to the State, and are 
sold. 

Another source of increase to the State School 
Fund is of considerable importance, though not 
mentioned in the Constitution. Five per cent. of the 
proceeds of the sales of United States lands within 
the State belongs to the State School Fund. This 
was a provision made by Congress in 1845. From > 
1873 to 1903, this payment was suspended by rea- 
son of the unsettled state of our account with the 
Federal Government. In 1902-3 a settlement was 
made by which the accumulated five per cent. fund 
was paid to the State, and was added to the princi- 
pal of the School Fund. The sum was $88,362. 
From all the above sources, the principal of the 
fund in June, 1903, had become $833,100. This 
amount is invested in bonds of the State of Florida 
and.other States. Adding to this cash not invested 
in bonds, and the State School Fund is over a mil- 
lion dollars. 

The principal of the State School Fund will not 
be largely increased in the future from the sources 
above mentioned. Of the sixteenth section, only 
218,000 acres remained in 1903 unsold, and as 
much of this is of little value, the receipts will be 
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small. The public lands of the United States within 
the State are also of comparatively small value, and 
are all included in the homestead acts. 

Sec. 6. The One Mill Tax produces at the pres- 
ent (1904) about $91,000, which is distributed to 
the different counties in proportion to the average 
attendance in the schools of the county. 

Sec. 7. Sections 7, 8 and 9 are the only sections of 
this article which have been amended. Section 7, as 
it now stands, differs from its original form, in the 
fact that formerly the distribution was made accord- 
ing to the number of children of school age in the 
county. ‘The present provision acts as a stimulus to 
all school officers and teachers and friends of edu- 
cation, to promote a large and regular attendance 
on the schools. This amendment was made in 1894. 

Sec. 8. This section was amended in 1904. The 
maximum county tax previously allowed was five 
mills. The provision allowing seven mills will place 
it in the power of the counties to provide much 
better school facilities than formerly. 

Sec. 9. By an amendment ratified in 1894, the 
fines and forfeitures do not now go into the county 
school fund. The amendment is given under Arti- 
cle XVI, Section 9, but affects the present section 
also. 

Sec. 10. The provisions of this section are car- 
ried out in Chapter 4678 of the Session Laws, 1899. 
The first section of that law reads as follows: 

“Each county shall constitute a school unit. All 
subdivisions of a county for school purposes shall 
be designated as school districts. All school dis- 
tricts levying a school district tax shall hereafter be 
designated as special tax school districts, and all 
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schools receiving any district tax, as special tax 
schools.” 

When one-fourth of the resident, qualified tax- 
paying electors in any given part of a county peti- 
tion the County Board of Public Instruction to order 
an election to constitute a special tax school dis- 
trict, the Board must hold such election after due 
notice. The election shall determine three ques- 
tions : 

First. Shall the special tax district be estab- 
lished ? 

Second. What three persons shall be trustees? 

Third. How many mills on the dollar shall be 
levied and collected for each of the ensuing two 
years? 

The law thus affords an opportunity for parts 
of,a county to erect school buildings, lengthen the 
term of school, and increase the school facilities 
generally. 

14. A Normal School for the white race is 
maintained at De Funiak Springs, and colored can- 
didates for teaching are instructed at a similar 
school at Tallahassee. Further account of these 
schools is given later. | 

15. County Treasurers are the custodians of the 
county school funds. Their compensation for care 
of these funds has been paid from the general 
funds of the county. The Legislature of 1903 
passed a law requiring the compensation of the 
County Treasurers for handling the school funds to 
be paid from those funds. 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL LAW. 


The amount of money collected and expended: for the 
educational institutions of the State, including-the common 
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schools, so called, is very large and shows the estimation in 
which education is held by the people of the State. From 
one-fourth to one-third of the taxes collected in any county 
are for education. The total expense of the common schools 
in 1902 was $792,000, while $250,000 more was appropriated 
to the colleges and other State educational institutions. The 
proper expenditure of these large sums of money, demands 
the greatest care, skill and integrity, from all school officers, 
The responsibility falls on the teachers, too, and upon the 
pupils even in the humblest schools, so that the people may 
not be taxed: without avail. 

The school officers are the State Superintendent and 
State Board of Education, the County Superintendent and 
County Board of Education, Trustees of Special Tax Dis- 
tricts, Supervisors of schools other than special tax schools. 


The duties of the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction have been already noticed in part. Many duties 
devolve upon him, that are not specifically mentioned. The 
whole system of education in the State languishes, if he is 
indifferent, and is invigorated by his energy. No small part 
of his duty is to attend educational meetings and visit other 
parts of the country, to observe the workings of the educa- 
tional forces, in other States in the Union, and to bring 
back suggestions for the improvement of our schools. An- 
other duty is to visit different counties in Florida, and make 
addresses to stimulate and encourage the teachérs and other 
friends of the schools. He visits all the Seminaries and Col- 
leges which are supported by the State, and as a member 
of the Board of Edueation, takes part in the election of fac- 
ulties for the two Normal schools, and in supervising the 
expenditure of funds appropriated by the Legislature for the 
support of these schools. 

The State Board of Education is composed of the Goy- 
ernor, the Treasurer, the Comptroller, the Attorney General, 
the Secretary of State, and the State Superintendent. They 
are the legal custodians of all lands granted to the State for 
educational purposes, where no provision to the contrary 
has been made; they hear all appeals referred to them by 
the State Superintendent, and they co-operate with the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in the management of 
the department, and in the general diffusion of knowledge 
in the State. 

The County Superintendent is a very important factor 
in the development and improvement of the schools of the 
State. Efficient supervision is the greatest need of the 
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schools. The County Superintendent conducts the exami- 
nation of teachers, and issues certificates. He visits each 
school once at least in each term. He recommends teachers 
for employment, and serves the interests of education in 
his county, in all possible ways. He is elected for four years 
at the general election in November. 

The County Board: of Public Instruction is composed of 
three members elected by the people. The county is divided 
into three School Board Districts by the County School 
Board, and one member of the School Board is chosen from 
each district. Their term of office is two years. The County 
Board is a corporation to acquire and hold the lands, build- 
ings and other property used for educational purposes, such 
as belong to special school tax or districts. The County 
Board locates schools, hires teachers, determines the length 
of the term and when it shall begin, buys school furniture 
and supplies, makes estimates of the money to be raised by 
tax for county schools, and performs all acts reasonable and 
necessary for the promotion of the educational interest of 
the county and the general diffusion of knowledge among 
the citizens. P 

The Supervisor is an officer of a single school. His 
duty is to look after the school house and grounds, to aid 
the teacher in his efforts to elevate character and condition 
of the school, to report to the County Board monthly, as to 
the progress of the school, and as to any needed expendi- 
tures for apparatus, repairs, ete. 

Trustees of special school districts are elected by the 
people for a term of two years. They have the powers and 
duties that belong to the Supervisor of the single school, 
but their jurisdiction extends over all the schools within the 
special tax school districts. They have also the right to 
nominate the teachers subject to the approval of the County 
Board. ‘They have also a right to say to what purposes the 
funds raised by the special tax shall be applied, whether to 
salaries of teachers, erection of buildings, or the purchase 
of apparatus, or to other legitimate purposes. 


Hxeamination and Certification of Teachers. 


By the report of the State Superintendent for 1901-2 
there were 2,799 different teachers employed in the publie 
schools of the State. To these teachers were paid $569,735, 
and under their instruction were 112,384 youths of school 
age. In order that the money may be profitably expended, 
and that the youth may be well taught, the Legislature has 
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passed several laws, regarding the examination and certifi- 
cation of teachers. The law for the examination of teachers 
was passed in 1893, and is entitled: 

An Act to Prescribe Rulesand Regulawons for Licensing 
Teachers; to Provide for Uniform Examinations; to Secure 
Fairness in Examinations, and in Issuing Teachers’ Certifi- 
eates, and for other purposes. 

Prior to the passage of this law, the examination and 
licensing of teachers was in the hands of the County Board 
and County Superintendent. In some counties, the work 
was done carefully and fairly; in others, the examinations 
were loosely conducted, and in some counties, no examina- 
tions were held. 

Hach Legislature since 1893, has made some change in 
the requirements of the laws, the last of which at this date, 
(1904), made in 1903, is a revision of the whole law of 1893. 
‘The provisions of this law are briefly given below. 

1. There are seven grades of certificates named, as fol- 
lows: Third grade, second grade, first grade, primary, spe- 
cial, State, life. 

The third grade, sécond grade and first grade certificateg 
are obtained on examinations in the Common School Studies, 
and differ slightly in the studies, and in the per cents re- 
quired to pass, the third grade being lowest. A third grade 
certificate is good for two years, a second grade for four 
years, and a first grade for ‘five years. 

Primary certificates are issued to those Shy wish to 
make work in the lowest grades of the schools a specialty. 
The candidate must be fairly well acquainted with the 
common school studies, and show exceptional knowledge of 
primary studies and methods. The certificate is good for 
‘four years in the (first three years of school, and in kinder- 
garten. 

JA special certificate may be issued to suitable persons 
who wish to teach special branches, such as Spanish, music, 
ete. This certificate is valid for five years. 

A State certificate is issued by the State Superintendent 
to teachers who have taught eight months in Florida under 
a first grade certificate, and who pass a creditable examina- 
tion in geometry, trigonometry, physics, zoology, botany, 
Latin, rhetoric, English literature, psychology, and general 
history. ‘This certificate is valid for five years throughout 
the State. 

A life certificate may be issued to holders of State cer- 
tificates under certain conditions. 
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A first grade certificate may be made good for life if the 
holder has taught for twenty years, nine of which have been 
under certificates issued in Florida since January 1, 1894, 
The holder showing satisfactory evidence of success aS a 
teacher. This certificate is good in the county where issued. 
A. similar provision is made for holders of exceptionally 
good first-grade certificates after six years service. 

Primary certificates may also be made perpetual, after 
four years service under such certificate. 

In all examinations, the questions are prepared by the 
State Superintendent, or under his supervision. They are 
sent in sealed envelopes to the County Superintendents who 
open them in the presence of the teachers applying for cer- 
tificates, and conduct the examination. 


The answers made by the candidates are given to a 
grading committee of three, and are by them graded. 

The certificates are then issued to the successful candi- 
dates by the County Superintendent. 


All reasonable precautions are used to secure a fair and 
impartial examination, and a just grading of the papers. If 
these results are not attained, it is because the law has not 
been strictly and faithfully carried out by the officers. 


Any of the above certificates may be revoked, when the 
holder proves to be incompetent, or immoral, or fails to 
comply with the regulations of the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Phe duties of the teacher are generally known, but the 
following sentences from che law of 1889, are worthy of a 
place in the memory of every instructor of youth, and are 
commended to the consideration 0. pupils also: 

“Every teacher is direeted—— 


“First, To labor faithfully and earnestly for the ad- 
vancement of the pupils in their studies, deportment and 
morals, and to embrace every opportunity to inculeate by 
precept and example the principles of truth, honesty and 
patriotism, and the practice of every Christian virtue. 


“Second, To require the pupils to observe personal 
cleanliness, neatness, order, promptness and gentility of 
manners, to avoid vulgarity and profanity and to cultivate 
habits of industry and economy, a regard for the right and 


the feelings of others, and their own responsibilities and 
duties as citizens.’ 


7 
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STUDIES TO BE PURSUED. 


Prior to 1908, the organization of schools and the 
branches to be taught were left almost entirely to the 
County School Boards. The law of 1893 prescribes element- 
ary physiology, as it relates to the effect of alcoholic stimu- 
lants and narcotics, and the law providing for the uniform 
examination of teachers implies the teaching of certain sub- 
jects. Otherwise the subjects were left to the County 
Boards. The law of 1903 is more explicit and is now sum- 
marized. Sections 1-6 are as follows: 

“Be it Enacted by the Legislature of the State of Florida : 

“Section 1. The uniform system of public free schools 
of the State of Florida shall provide for twelve consecutive 
school years of instruction, exclusive of kindergartens, nor- 
mals, colleges and universities, and such other schools as 
may be designated or established by the Legislature. 

“Séc. 2. Hach school year of instruction shall be desig- 
nated as a grade and no official course of study shall recog- 
nize less than a school year of eight months of instruction 
as constituting the work of a grade. 

“Sec. 3. The first two grades shall be known as primary 
grades; the third, fourth, fifth and sixth grades shall be 
known as intermediate grades; the seventh and eighth 
grades shall be known as grammar grades; the ninth and 
tenth grades shall be known as junior high school grades, 
and the eleventh and twelfth grades shall be known as 
senior high school grades. 

“See. 4. Instruction shall be given in the primary 
grades in reading, spelling, language, physiology and hy- 
giene, number and writing, and such lessons in music, draw- 
ing, geography, nature study, morals, and manners, as may 
be provided for in the county course of study. 

“See, 5. Instruction shall be given in the intermediate 
grades in 1eading, spelling, language, arithmetic, geography, 
physiology, and hygiene, writing, elementary science, and 
such lessons in music, drawing, history, nature study, mor- 
als and manners as may be provided for in county course of 
study. 

“See, 6. Instruction shall be given in the grammar 
grades in reading, orthography, geography, history, and civil 
government of Florida and of the United States, and such 
lessons in music, drawing, morals and manners, manual 
training, domestic arts and sciences and agriculture as may 
be provided for in the county course of study.” 


e 
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Sections 8 and 9 provide for a committee of teachers of 
the State for the purpose of draw.ng up a course of study 
for the high schools. The pamphlet containing the course 
of study prepared by this committee may be obtained from 
the office of the State Superintendent. 

Section 10 provides that State aid may be given to high 
schools established under this act. Any high school giving 
satisfactory instruction in the first two years of the course 
of study may claim $360 per annum for three years. Those 
schools which satisfactorily maintain instruction in the full 
course of four years may claim $600 per annum for three 
years. 

Section 11. Schools maintaing the intermediate and 
grammar grades under. certain conditions may receive $200 
per annum for four years. 

Section 12 provides that applications for aid as above 
shall be made by the County Board to the State Board. 
The State Superintendent shall then investigate the condi- 
tion of the school, and advise such action upon the applica- 
tion aS may seem proper. 

Section 13 guards against abuses of the law. Section 14 
appropriates for two years $50,000 per annum. Section 15 
repeals laws in conflict with this. 

The object of this law is to encourage counties and 
towns to maintain high schools and to stimulate school offi- 
cers and teachers to reach a high standard of scholarship 
in the schools under their charge. Incidentally it will oper- 
ate to retain in the school pupils who would otherwise drop 
out: 


THE STATE SCHOOLS. 


This term is used to distinguish from the common and 
high schools already mentioned certain other schools which 
derive their support in part, or wholly, from appropriations 
by the State Legislature, or by the Congress. 

In the Act of 1845, by which Florida was admitted into 
the Union, the State was granted 92,000 acres of land for the 
establishment and maintenance of two Seminaries to be lo- 
cated Hast and West, respectively, of the Suwanee River. 
In 1852 the Hast Florida Seminary was located at Ocala, 
and in 1856 the West Florida. Seminary was established at 
Tallahassee. ; 

The East Plorida Seminary was removed in 1866 to 
Gainesville, where it now is, bearing its original name. The 
lands donated by Congress have been nearly all sold, and 
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the proceeds invested in Florida State bonds, which at the 
present rate yield to the Hast Florida’ Seminary $17479 an- 
nually. The Legislature from time to time appropriates 
money for the expenses of the Seminary. : 

The Hast Florida Seminary has had a long career, and 
numbers among its alumni many of the prominent and suc- 
cessful men of the State, all of whom are loyal to their alma 
mater. 

The Seminary is conducted on a military system. The 
Seminary offers at present a course of five years, and covers 
the subject necessary for a substantial education. 

The West Florida Seminary, founded in 1856, is now 
called the Florida State College. The State College maintains 
a high standard of scholarship, and offers a full classical 
College Course, together with Science and Literature 
Courses. The degrees granted are Bachelor of Arts (A. B.), 
Bachelor of Literature (B. L.), and Bachelor of Science (B. 
S.) The income is derived from the same sources as the 
East Florida Seminary. 

The Florida Agricultural College was established in pursu- 
ance of an Act of Congress, which donated to each State in 
the Union 30,000 acres of land for each Senator and Repre- 
sentative, for the support of a college where industrial edu- 
eation should go hand in hand with the liberal culture af- 
forded by the other colleges. Florida accepted the grant in 
1870, and after locating the college in Alachua County in 
1883, and then at Hau Gallie, ifinally fixed upon Lake City 
as the most suitable site. In 1903 the Legislature changed 
the name of the Agricultural College to The University of 
Florida4 

This institution succeeds to all the provisions made by 
Congress for the support of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
Colleges, and in addition has enlarged its scope, and in- 
ereased its equipment. The funds for its support are de- 
rived from the State appropriations, and from the proceeds 
of donations from the United States. The State appropria- 
tions have recently been liberal and the income from federal 
sources amounts to about $18,000 annually, besides an an- 
nual appropriation of $15,000 for carrying on experiments 
in agriculture. The degrees of A.B. and B.S. are given, and 
the University has authority to grant the higher degrees 
customary in this country. 

The State Normal School for white students is located at 
De Funiak Springs, in Walton County. This school aims to 
give professional training, although some preparatory aca- 
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demic work is done. Hach county is entitled to send one 
pupil as a scholarship pupil. To each of these is given $100 
per annum. In return the pupil thus aided is obligated to 
teach for two years after graduation. 

The State Normal and Industrial School for colored pupils 
is located at Tallahassee. It received one half of $25,000 per 
annum appropriated by Congress, the other $12,500 being a 
part of the income of the University. The Stafe supple- 
ments this with liberal appropriations from time to time. 

The South Florida Military and Educational Institute is 
located at Bartow. The organization and discipline are 
military. Board and tuition are furnished free to one cadet 
from each county chosen by competitive examination. 

The St. Petersburg Normal and Industrial School at St. 
Petersburg, is not wholly a State school, being controlled 
and maintained jointly by the town of St. Petersburg, Hills- 
borough County, and the State. The leading idea of the 
school is industrial training for the masses and preparation 
of teachers for such training in the schools. 

In addition to the State Schools above named, the cause 
of education is much indebted to private and denominational 
schools, several of which are admirably equipped and main- 
tain a high standard of scholarship and culture. 


SUMMARY. 


Officers of the School System. — The State offi- 
cers to administer the school system are the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and the State 
Board of Education. 

The Superintendent has general supervision of 
all the schools of the State, and it is his duty to see 
that the provisions of the school law are observed. 

The State Board of Education consists of the 
Governor, who is chairman, the State Superintend- 
ent, who is secretary, and the Secretary of State, the 
Treasurer and the Attorney-General. This Board 
has power to remove subordinate officers, and to 
supervise the higher State schools, and to invest the 
funds belonging to the permanent school fund. 
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The Superintendent and the members of the 
State Board are administrative officers of the 
Executive Department, as stated before, and are 
elected for a term of four years. 

The county school officers are the County 
Superintendent, who is elected for four years, and 
the County School Board, consisting of three mem- 
bers, elected by districts for a term of two years. 
The County School Board disburses the school funds 
of the county, appoints teachers and has general con- 
_ trol of the schools of the county. 

The Supervisor is an officer whose Hated: are 
limited to the supervision of a single school. He 
takes care of the property and assists the teacher in 
the discipline of the school, if necessary, and reports 
to the County School Board the condition of the 
property of the school, and certifies to the correct- 
ness of the monthly reports of the teacher. 

Trustees of special tax districts supersede the 
Supervisors in all the schools of the special district. 
They have additional duties and powers in nom- 
inating the teachers to the County Board, and in 
deciding how.the funds arising from the special tax 
shall be expended. 

The County Treasurer is the treasurer of the 
county school fund. 

School Funds. — There is a permanent State 
school fund, of which only the interest may be used 
from year to year. This fund is made up and 
increased from the following sources: 

1. The proceeds of the sale of lands donated to 
the State by the United States. This refers princi- 
pally to the sixteenth section of each township of 
United States land within the State. On the admis- 
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sion of Florida in 1845 these sections were donated 
to the State by the general government. 

2. Donations to the State when the purpose is 
not specified. 

3. Appropriations by the State. 

4. The proceeds of escheated property or for- 
feitures. 

5. Twenty-five per cent. of the sales of public 
lands owned by the State. 

6. Though not specified in the Constitution, five 
per cent. of the sale of United States lands are 
added to this fund. 

This permanent school fund amounts at the pres- 
ent time to about one million dollars, and the inter- 
est therefrom is about $40,000 per annum. This 
interest is distributed to the various counties in pro- 
portion to the average attendance of pupils. 

The one mull tax for schools is levied and col- 
lected each year and deposited in the State treasury, 
from which it is distributed to the counties on the 
same basis as is the interest of the permanent fund. 
This tax amounts to about $90,000 per annum. 


County School Fund. — Each county is required 
to levy a tax of from three to seven mills on the 
dollar of taxable property for the use of the schools 
within the county. Every man, not exempt by law, 
is assessed one dollar as poll tax, and this sum goes 
to the county school fund. To these sums are added 
the county’s share of the interest and one mill tax, 
and the total constitutes the county school fund, 
which is expended by the County School Board 

The special tax collected from the property of 
the special tax districts is used for the expenses of 
the schools in that district. 
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Schools and Studies: — The schools of the State 
provide for twelve years of instruction.” Each year 
is called a grade, and consists of eight months. The 
departments are named: Primary, two years; Inter- 
mediate, four years; Grammar, two years; Junior 
High School, two years; Senior High School, two 
years. 

An official course of study for High Schools 
has been prepared, and schools maintaining classes 
in this course of study are aided by funds from the 
State treasury. 

Schools giving instruction in the intermediate 
and grammar grades are also assisted on certain 
conditions. ; 

In addition to the schools just named, the State 
maintains or aids several schools for higher educa- 
tion. 

The University of Florida is located ac Lake 
City; the State College at Tallahassee; the East 
Florida Seminary at Gainesville; the South Florida 
Military Institute at Bartow; the State Normal 
School for whites at De Funiak Springs; the St. 
Petersburg Normal and Industrial School for whites 
at St. Petersburg; the Normal and Industrial School 
for colored pupils at Tallahassee. 


Teachers. — The teachers of the public schools 
are employed by the County School Boards. They 
must be licensed to teach after an examination con- 
ducted by the County Superintendent upon questions 
which are prepared by the State ie 
There are seven grades of certificates issued, viz. 
Third grade, second grade, first grade, primary. 
special, State and life certificates. 
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QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE XII. 


What officers constitute the State School Board? 

What officer acts as Secretary of the Board? 

Name some of the duties of this Board. Name eight 
duties of the State Superintendent. What is the sal- 
ary of the Superintendent? 

From what sources is the State School Fund derived? 
What source of increase to the State School Fund is 
not mentioned in Section 4 of this Article? About 
what is the amount of the School Fund now? Is it 
likely to be largely increased? Can it be diminished? 
What is the amount raised by the one mill tar? How 
is it apportioned to the counties? How much did your 
county get last year? Can you help to increase the 
amount for next year? 

What important amendment as to the county school tax 
was made in 1904? ; 

What are the sources from which the county school fund 
is derived? Do the ‘fines collected by the courts go to 
that fund? 

What are capitation taxes? 

How may a special tax school district be formed? How 
large a tax may a special tax school district levy? 
For what purpose may the special tax money be used? 

What Normal Schools have been established? Could 
another be established without amending the Oonstt- 
tution 4% 

What can you say of the expense of the schools? Name 
the officers of the school system. 

What is said of the importance of the work of the State 
Superintendent? 

What are some of the duties of the County Superinten- 
dent? Of how many members is the County Board 
composed? How are they chosen? Name some of the 
duties of the County Board. 

What is the duty of the Supervisor? 

How are the trustees of special tax districts chosen? 
‘What are their duties? What rights have they as to 
the purposes for which the special tax money shall be 
expended? How many mills on the dollar can be as- 
sessed as special tax? 


About how many teachers are there in Florida? About 
how many pupils? 
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Name the different kinds of certificates issued to teach- 
ers. Describe each. Tell how an examination is 
conducted for first, second and third grade certificates. 

How many grades constitute a full common school 
course of study? 

At what age may a child enter school? 

What are called primary grades? What intermediate? 
What grammar? What junior high school grades? 
What Senior high school grades? 

How much money may each Junior High School draw 
from the State? 

How much each school, maintaining all the high school 
grades? 

Name and locate the State schools. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
ARTICLE XIII— PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


Sec. 1. The Hospital for the Insane is at Chat- 
tahoochee. The buildings, donated by the general 
government and used for a short time as a State 
prison, were converted into an asylum. The build- 
ings have been enlarged and improved from time 
to time. At the present time (1904) there are 
about one thousand inmates. Expert physicians and 
nurses are employed, and many of the patients are 
restored to sanity and returned to their homes. 

The Institute for the Blind and Deaf and Dumb 
is located at St. Augustine. This is properly a school 
where the pupils are civen the elements of educa- 
tion and are taught some useful trade, art or pro- 
fession. 

Sec. 3. No work house for common vagrants has 
been established by the State. All of the counties ren- 
der aid to the indigent. In many counties, farms and 
homes of refuge are established. In a few instances 
these farms are self supporting, the paupers being 
able to work under guidance, and raise agricultural 
products enough for their maintainance. In some 
counties, the indigent have “home aid” from the 
county and are enabled to live comfortably in that 
way. 

Sec. 2. The State prison is not permanently 
located. The State has no buildings which are used 
as a penitentiary. 

In 1868 the United States donated to the State 
of Florida the Chattahoochee Arsenal and grounds. 
In 1872 the buildings were put to use as a peniten- 
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tiary. This arrangement was of short duration, and 
the system of leasing the convicts to contractors 
who would feed, clothe and guard them for a fixed 
sum, came into use. In 1876 the State paid $20,646 
for this purpose. In 1881 the prisoners were leased 
to contractors who fed, clothed and guarded them, 
and paid the State $15 per head. In 1902 the State 
leased the convicts at $151.50 per head, and as there 
are about one thousand convicts, the receipts 
approach $150,000 per annum. 

The policy of making the convicts pay for their 
maintenance, and for the expense of their convic- 
tion, is generally approved, although some objec- 
tions have been raised. 

The convicts are leased to contractors, who dis- 
tribute them in different parts of the State to work 
in turpentine camps and phosphate mines. The 
prisoners are subjected to wholesome restraint and 
are well fed and humanely treated. In many of the 
larger camps, the discipline is such that habits ot 
sobriety, order, cleanliness and industry are culti- 
vated and enforced to the permanent welfare of the 
convicts. The open air labor is conducive to health. 
An inspector, who is a State officer, visits the camps 
frequently and sees that no abuses exist and that the 
laws of the State regarding the food and treatment 
of the convicts are observed. 

On being discharged from prison, each convict 
is provided with a suit of clothes and a small sum 
of money. 

The State Reformatory is at Marianna. This 1s 
a school for juvenile offenders. They are subjected 
to restraint and discipline, and taught some trade 
or business. 
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The Confederate Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home at 
Jacksonville, is controlled by a voluntary organiza- 
tion, and is not a State institution in the sense that 
previously named institutions are, but the State 
appropriates annually one hundred dollars for each 
inmate, and about $800 for salaries and funeral 
expenses. 


QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE XIII. 


1. ‘What provision has the State made for the care of the 
insane? Where is the hospital located? How many 
inmates? Are some cured from time to time? 

2. What provision is made for the blind, and deaf and 
dumb ? Where is this school located? What do the 
pupils study? 

3. Is there a State Workhouse or Poor Farm? Do all coun- 
ties have such provisions for the indigent and infirm? 
Does your county? ‘ 

4. What care is taken of the old soldiers and sailors? 

5. Is there a building known as the State prison? How 
is the penitentiary conducted? Is it an expense to the 
State? 

6. Is there a Reform School for juvenile offenders? Where 
located? What does the management of this school 
aim to do for the inmates? 

7. In giving aid to the poor, what principle should be ob- 
served? 

8. Is it right to give money and food to tramps? 

9. What sort of treatment do you think juvenile offenders 
should receive in the Reform School? 

10. Do you think a compulsory education law for towns 
and cities would be a good thing? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


ARTICLE XIV — MILITIA. 


A thorough reorganization of the militia forces 
of the United States has been made under a new 
enactment of Congress in 1902-3. The Florida Leg- 
islature has promptly seconded the action of Con- 
gress, and the militia of the State is being formed 
into volunteer companies which promise great effi- 
ciency. It is not in accordance with democratic 
doctrines to foster a large national standing army, 
and it is thought that the organization, equipment, 
instruction, and drilling of volunteer companies 
under the new law will afford ample protection. 

Following are some of the provisions of the 
militia law of 1903. 

All able-bodied male inhabitants, of the age of 
eighteen years and under forty-five years, are sub- 
ject to military duty, subject to the following exemp- 
tions: 

Officers of the State government, Judges, Legis- 
lators, County Officers, Teachers and Clergymen, 
inhabitants who aré not citizens and who have not 
declared their intention to become such; such per- 
sons as may be exempted by the laws of the United 
States. 

The militia is divided into the organized militia 
and the reserve militia. 

The organized militia consists of volunteer com- 
panies, which meet regularly for drill and instruc- 
tion under officers commissioned by the Governor. 
All others, subject to military duty, constitute the 
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reserve militia. The organized militia are called 
the Florida State Troops, and are placed in two regi- 
ments, a battalion of artillery, and a medical depart- 
ment. 

The Governor is Commander-inChief. He has 
a staff of ten or less aids, who have the rank of 
colonel. 

There is a general staff, consisting of the Adju- 
tant-General, with the rank of Major-General; a 
Quartermaster-General, a Commissary-General, a 
Judge-Advocate-General, a Chief of Ordnance, a 
Surgeon-General, an Inspector-General, an Inspec- 
tor of Small Arms’ Practice, and the Assistant 
Adjutant-General, all with the rank of Colonel. 
There is also a military secretary to the Governor, 
who ranks as Major, and a naval secretary, who 
ranks as Captain. 

The Governor may organize the troops into a 
Brigade and appoint one Brigadier-General. 

A volunteer company may be formed in any 
place at any time, and after due examination may be 
accepted as a part of the Florida State Troops. These 
troops are furnished with arms and uniform by the 
Adjutant-General, from funds provided by Con- 
gress. When ordered into service, the troops receive 
the same pay as is given to the soldiers of the Uni- 
ted States Army. 

Provision is made for court-martial, for pen- 
sions, for annual encampments and for ser'vice 
within and without the State. 

The Adjutant-General receives a salary of two 
thousand dollars per annum. 

The other officers receive no compensation, 
except when in active service. when they receive 
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the pay due to their rank, as determined by the laws 
of Congress. 


ARTICLE XV — PUBLIC HEALTH. 


County Boards of Health were established by 
the Legislature of 1885. This Act was amended in 
1889 and 1893 and repealed in 1897. Now, instead 
of County Boards of Health, Sanitary Agents are 
appointed by the State Board of Health. 

The State Board of Health was created at a spe- 
cial session of the Legislature in February, 1880. 
The State had just passed through a severe epidemic 
of yellow fever, and great danger was anticipated 
for the summer of 1889. Fortunately the active 
measures taken by the Legislature, and by the State 
Board which it created, prevented the recurrence of 
the disease. 

The Board consists of three discreet citizens of 
Florida, “to be appointed by the Governor, and con- 
firmed by the Senate.” This Board appoints a State 
Health Officer, and he in turn an assistant. 

“The State Board of Health shall have general 
supervision of the public health of the State of Flor- 
ida, and shall have power to make, promulgate and 
enforce such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary for the preservation of the same.” 

The authority of the Board of Health and of the 
Health Officer is ample, and is supported by the 
whole executive power of the State. They have 
authority to prevent vessels from entering the ports ° 
of Florida until they have been inspected, and to 
require the disinfection of such vessels as have had 
cases of disease on board; to inspect the sanitary 
condition of cities, towns and private residences, and 
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order the cleaning of the same, and the destruction 
of such property as cannot be rendered wholesome 
otherwise; to compel vaccination, and the isolation 
of persons suffering from contagious or infectious 
diseases; to kill mad dogs, and horses and cattle, 
when likely to spread disease; to prohibit the con- 
duct of such manufacturing enterprises as would 
injure the health of the residents near such factory, 
etc. 

Quarantine stations are established at all the 
principal seaports of the State, for the detention and 
purification of infected ships. These stations were 
in several instances placed on land belonging to the 
United States, and temporarily used by the State. 
Such stations have been bought by the United States, 
and the whole matter of the inspection, detention 
and disinfection of vessels has passed to the United 
States Marine Hospital Service, of which the State 
Health Officer is made a member. 


QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE XIV. 


Is it the policy of the Government to maintain a large stand- 
ing army? 

What objections are there to a large standing army? 

Who constitute the militia of the State? 

Are all of these liable to be called into active service? 

What classes of men are exempt? 

Into what two classes is the militia divided? Is there a 
company in the county seat of your county? 

How often must a company meet for drill? 

What officers has a company? 

How many regiments are organized in the State? 

Who is the commander-in-chief of the State troops? 

If the State troops should be called into the service of the 
United States, who would be their commander-in- 
chief 7? é 

How many officers on the Governor’s staff? What rank do 
they hold? 
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What officer is charged with the duty of carrying out the 
provisions of the law regarding the militia under the 
Governor? 

What uniform do the soldiers wear? 

Is it provided for them, or do they buy it? 

Do the troops ever receive pay for their services? 

By what courts are members of the State troops punished 
for violation of the laws governing the militia? 

What salary does the Adjutant General receive? 


QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE XV. 


Are there now any County Boards of Health? 

On what occasion was the State Board of Health created? 
How is it constituted? What are its duties? 

What authority is conferred upon this Board? 

What are Quarantine Stations? 

Under what control are Quarantine Stations along the coast 
of Florida? 
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CHAPTER XV; 
ARTICLE XVI— MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 


Sec. 1. Prior to 1824, Pensacola and then St. 
Augustine, had been the capital of the Territory. 
In 1824 the present site was chosen. Congress 
donated a section of land for the purpose of erect- 
ing public buildings. The first United States sur- 
veys were made from a base line and principal 
meridian established at Tallahassee. 

Attempts to change the location of the State 
capital have been made, but the latest of these 
attempts, in 1898, having failed, Tallahasee is 
likely to continue to be the seat of the State govern- 
ment. 

Sec. 6. The law now requires that the enact- 
ments of each Legislature be published with in sixty 
days in the newspapers of ‘the State. They are also 
printed in book form for distribution and sale. They 
are “‘ free for publication,” that is, there is no copy- 
right on them. 

The only officers of the State whose term is 
longer than four years, are the Judges of the 
Supreme Court. and the Constitution, not the Legis- 
lature, created that office. The Governor is the 
only officer who may not be immediately re-elected, 
and hence most officers hold office for several con- 
secutive terms. 

Sec. 9 . This section is an amendment made in 
1894. By the original Constitution, the cost of 
criminal prosecutions fell heavily on the State treas- 
ury, in as much as there was some slackness among 
county officers in collecting the fines and forfeitures. 
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Now it is found that the collections are good and 
only a small additional county tax is necessary to 
meet the expenses of the prosecutions. The school 
fund, however, suffered by the change, as formerly 
the fines and forfeitures were paid into the school 
fund. 

Sec. 12. The State Seal as prescribed by joint 
resolution, approved August 6, 1868, is thus 
described : 

Resolved, That a seal of the size of the Ameri- 
can silver dollar, having in the center thereof a 
view of the sun’s rays over a highland in the dis- 
tance, a cocoa tree, a steamboat on water and an 
Indian female scattering flowers in the foreground, 
encircled by the words, “ Great Seal of the State of 
Florida ; in God we trust,” be and the same is hereby 
adopted as the great seal of the State of Florida. 

From 1868 to 1900 the flag was described in the 
Constitution of 1868: 

“ The Legislature shall, as soon as convenient, 
adopt a State Emblem, having the design of the 
Great Seal of the State impressed upon a white 
ground of six feet six inches fly, and six feet deep.” 

The present section, as amended in 1900, is more 
definite, and makes a flag of better proportions than 
the original section. 

Sec. 13. The latter part of this section is an 
amendment, introduced in 1898, allowing the bonds 
to be furnished by trust companies authorized to 
transact business in the State. It is often a delicate 
matter for a man of small means to ask a friend to go 
on his bond, and so incorporated companies exist, 
who make such work their business. It was thought 
best to allow them to furnish onds to State officers. 
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As a matter of fact, the companies have not 
qualified according to law, to do so (1904). 

16. Various projects for cutting a canal across 
the isthmus of Florida have been set on foot from 
time to time. Allusion has been made to this sub- 
ject, under Section 25, Article III. The vast 
advantage to commerce which would accrue from 
the construction of such a canal can readily be seen, 
but the expense of a ship canal large enough for 
interoceanic traffic would be enormous, and would 
probably be beyond the means of private individuals 
or ordinary corporations. 

Churches and school houses are in all States 
exempt from taxation. If, however, a school build- 
ing should contain a hall which is rented occasionally 
as an opera house, or for exhibitions, etc., the prop- 
erty would be taxable. 

20. The Constitution of the United States 
requires that a Senator shall be thirty years old, 
nine years a citizen of the United States and, at 
the time of his election, a resident of the State. 

Our Constitution adds to these requirements 
very reasonably. So with the Representatives in 
Congress. 

Sec. 22. A carpenter, for instance, can prevent 
the owner of a house from taking possession of it, or 
selling it until the carpenter’s wages have been paid. 
A man who lets the building of his house to a con- 
tractor ought to be assured, from time to time, that 
the workmen are receiving their pay, and that the 
materials are also paid for, before final settlement 
with the contractor is made. 


2 3. This section is precisely the same as the third 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
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and should have been placed in the Declaration of 
Rights of our Constitution. 


24. The intermarriage of the two races is abhor- 
rent to all right-minded persons, and the laws very 
properly prohibit the legal marriage of negroes and 
whites. A person of the fourth generation would 
have one-sixteenth part of the blood of the alien 
race. The marriage of such person to a white is 
still forbidden. The fifth generation would contain 
one-thirty-second part of alien blood, and then the 
bar of the law is lifted. Social ostracism, however, 
would be apt to follow the children of such a union, 
where the history of the family should be known. 

Sec. 28. It is often necessary to drain land, to 
make it fit for cultivation. It is to the interest of the 
State, in every way, to have the land cultivated. 
Hence the State, as well as individual land owners, 
have a just claim to be allowed to drain lands 
through the property of other owners. Just com- 
pensation, however, must be given, and where the 
parties immediately concerned cannot agree upon 
the compensation, the law provides vhat three men 
shall be appointed as viewers, who shall examine the 
~ Jands in question, and determine what compensation 
ought to be given, and file their report with the 
County Clerk. If either party objects to this report, 
the case may be tried in the Circuit Court with a 
jury. 

30. Under the authority of this section, the Leg- 
islature has established the State Railroad Commis- 
sion. This consists of three Commissioners elected 
at the general elections in November of the even 
numbered years, for a term of four years. One is 
elected each leap year, and two at other elections, 
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when their term has expired. The compensation 
of each Commissioner is $2,500 per annum. They 
are authorized to employ a Clerk at a salary of 
$1,200. . The Board has the power of preventing 
the railroad companies from making excessive 
charges, and from discriminating against any per- 
son, or shipping point. Their authority does not 
go beyond the State lines, but they are authorized 
to carry any cases that come under the United States 
Interstate Commerce Act to the federal commission. 
The Board has the authority of a court, and can 
compel the attendance of witnesses, and enforce its 
decrees. 

31. This section aims to render the Legislators 
free from the undue and corrupting influence of the 
railroad companies, so far as it can, should any such 
influence be attempted. Passes are a small matter, 
however, and other forms of bribery are possible. 


QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE XVI. 


a 


When was TallaHassee chosen as the Capital of the 
State?! 

What cities had previously been the Capital? 

What must each officer and legislator swear before en- 
tering upon his office? 

Can a county officer have his office at his home in the 
country? 

How near to the court house must a sheriff live? 

What provision is made for donating lands to settlers? 

Has the Legislature passed laws to this effect? (Ask 
some lawyer.)\ 

How are the laws of the State published first? After- 
ward? 

How did the amendment of Section 9, Article XVII affect 
the school fund? 

10. Describe the Seal of the State. Describe the State 

Emblem, 
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What kind of security must certain officers give for the 
honest, faithful discharge of their duties? 

What advantage to Florida would a ship canal through 
the State be? 

Would such a canal materially shorten the voyage from 
New York to the Isthmus of Panama? 

By examining a map of Florida, can you suggest a feas- 
able route for a canal across the State? 

What are the conditions on which a man is eligible to 
the United States Senate? 

Can a carpenter who has not received his pay for 
building a house prevent the owner of the property 
from taking possession? 

Can a lumber merchant do the same on account of lum- 
ber purchased and not paid for? 

How can a man obtain the privilege of draining his 
land, over or through another man’s land? 

How is the Railroad Commission constituted? What 
are some of the duties of this Commission? Does 
their authority extend beyond the State lines? 

Is it lawful for the Governor to receive a pass from a 
railroad in Florida? 

Why is this not permitted? 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
ARTICLE XVII — AMENDMENTS. 


Two modes of originating amendments are thus 
provided. Thus far, amendments to the present 
Constitution have originated in the Legislature, 
according to Section 1. At nearly every session 
some amendment is proposed, and at some sessions 
several are proposed. As a general rule, the amend- 
ments proposed by the Legislature have been rati- 
fid by the people, there having been only one case of 
a failure to ratify. 

The Constitution of the United States, in the 
century of its existence, has received fifteen amend- 
ments. The Constitution of Florida, in less than 
twenty years, has been amended forty times. Some 
of these amendment have been merely verbal, but 
others have been more important. It would seem 
that the framers of the Constitution of the United 
States laid down only fundamental and general 
principles, and left the details to be wrought out 
by Congressional legislation, while the Constitution 
of Florida embraces more details. 


ARTICLE XVIII — SCHEDULE. 


This Article provides for smooth transition from 
government under the Constitution of 1868 to that 
under the present Constitution. Hence, after the 
Constitution of 1885 was fully in operation, the pro- 
visions of this schedule were for the most part 
obsolete. Section 9, however, as it stands, is an 
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amendment. The original form provided for elec- 
tions in November of 1888. Afterwards the date 
was changed to October, and then again to Nov- 
ember. 

The only other section that has any bearing on 
the future conduct of the government is Section 
14, which is still in force. 


ARTICLE XIX — LOCAL OPTION. 


The framers of the Constitution proceeded very 
cautiously in the matter of the prohibition of the 
sale of liquor. They did not venture to engraft the 
provisions of this Article upon the Constitution 
until the people had expressed their will. 

Under the provisions of this Article, several of 
the counties of Florida are nominally “ dry.” That 
is, alcoholic beverages cannot be legally sold in 
those counties. Notwithstanding the secret sale of 
liquor, the use of alcoholic drink is much dimin- 
ished in the counties which are “dry,” and the 
expenses of criminal prosecution diminished. 

To secure an election to determine whether 
liquor shall be sold in any county or not, it is nec- 
essary for parties interested in having an election 
held to canvass the county and secure signatures of 
one-fourth of the qualified voters to a petition, 
requesting that such election be held. This peti- 
tion, with its signatures, is presented to the County 
Commissioners, who canvass it, and if the requi- 
site number of qualified electors have signed the peti- 
tion, it is the duty of the Commissioners to order 
the election. The reason for requiring the election 
to be held at least sixty days after or before a gen- 
eral election is, that the prohibition issue may be 
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decided on its merits, and not complicated with any 
other question. 

In the adoption of Article XIX, nearly as many 
votes were cast in favor of local option as were cast 
for the rest of the Constitution. 


ORDINANCES. 


The Ordinances are not a part of the Constitu- 
tion and, with the exception of Ordinance No. 2, 
very soon after the adjournment of the Convention, 
they ceased to have any force. 

Ordinance No. 1 provides for the submission of 
this Constitution to the people for ratification, and 
the proclamation of the Governor as the result. 

Ordinance No. 2 provides for a separate vote on 
Article XIX, concerning local option. 


QUESTION ON ARTICLE XVII. 


Describe the process of amending the Constitution. 

How many amendments have been made thus? How many 
to the United States Constitution? 

What process would be pursued to revise the whole Con- 
stitution? 

How many members would compose the convention called 
to revise? 

What is the main subject of the schedule? 

How was the Constitution put into operation after the con- 
vention that framed had sent a certified copy of it to 
to the Governor? - 

Explain the steps necessary to make the sale of intoxicating 
liquors illegal in any county. 
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CHAPTER XVITL 
RELATION OF OUR STATE TO THE NATION. 


It has been seen that our State is a perpetual 
member of an indissoluble Union. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States is the supreme law of the 
land, and the Constitution of all the States and all 
the laws passed by the Legislatures of the States, 
must be in harmony with the supreme law of the 
land. 

The relations of Florida to the nation may be 
considered under three fundamental heads of gov- 
ernmental powers,—Legislative, Executive and Judi- 
cial. 

We participate in the Legislative functions of 
the national government by our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress. 

Each State is entitled to two Senators. The qual- 
 ifications Of a United States Senator, according to 
the Federal Constitution are as follows: He must 
be thirty years old, have been nine years a citizen of 
the United States, and when elected he must be an 
inhabitant of the State. The Florida Constitution 
further requires that the Senator shall have been 
ten years a citizen of the United States, five years a 
citizen of Florida, and at the time of his election a 
qualified voter in the State. 

United States Senators are elected by the Legis- 
lature for terms of six years. They are paid from 
the United States treasury five thousand dollars per 
annum, and are allowed mileage at the rate of twenty 
cents a mile to and from the sessions of Congress. 
The mode of election has been given on page 86. 
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Florida has three Representatives in the-lower 
house of Congress. The ratio of representation for 
the decade 1903 to 1913 is 194,182. That is, each 
State is allowed one Representative to 194,182 
inhabitants. We had, at the last, federal census, 
twice 194,182, and aboyt 140,000 more. For this 
fraction, Florida was allowed an additional Repre- , 
sentative. 

The Representatives are elected by the qualified 
registered voters by districts. The first district 
embraces the counties of Taylor, Lafayette, Levy, 
* Marion, Citrus, Sumter, Hernando, Pasco, Hills- 
borough, Polk, Manatee, De Soto, Lee, Monroe and 
Bake: 

The second district includes Hamilton, Suwan- 
nee, Columbia, Baker, Bradford, Nassau, Clay, 
Duval, Putnam, St. Johns, Volusia, Osceola, 
Orange, Brevard, Dade, Alachua. 

The third district includes Escambia, Santa 
Rosa, Walton, Holmes, Washington, Jackson, Cal- 
houn, Franklin, Liberty, Gadsden, Leon, Wakulla, 
Jefferson, Madison. 

Representatives are chosen for two years. The 
salary and mileage are the same as those ot Sena- 
tors. Both Senators and Representatives may be 
re-elected. 

By the Federal Constitution, a Representative 
must be twenty-five years old, have been seven years’ 
a citizen of the United States, and when elected, 
must be an inhabitant of the State. Our Constitu- 
tion further requires that he be ten years a citizen 
of the United States, five years a citizen of Florida. 
and a qualified voter at the time of receiving his 
certificate of election. 
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When a vacancy occurs in the Senatorship while 
the Legislature is not in session, the Governor may 
appoint any legally qualified person to fill such 
vacancy until the next meeting of the Legislature. 

When a vacancy occurs in the representation of 
the State in the lower house of Congress, the Gov- 
ernor must. issue writs of election to fill such 
vacancy. 

Senators and Representatives are privileged 
from arrest while attending on sessions of Congress, 
or while going to or returning from such session, 
unless they are charged with treason, felony or 
breach of the peace. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


We participate in the election of the President 
and Vice-President of the United States. In nom- 
inating candidates for these offices the political par- 
ties of the State send delegates td the national con- 
ventions of those parties. 

In the democratic national convention, Florida is 
entitled to ten delegates, being twice as many as the 
number of Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress. The republican party would be entitled to 
the same number in the republican national con- 
vention. 

These delegates may be chosen by the convention 
system, or the primary election system, as the party 
committees may decide. So when assembled in the 
national convention, our State has its just propor- 
tion of influence in nominating the President and 
Vice-President. 

In electing the President and Vice-President, 
Florida is entitled to five electors. These electors 
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are nominated either by the State convention, if that 
system prevails, or by a primary election. After 
nomination, the electors are elected at the general 
election in November. They meet at Tallahassee on 
the second Monday in January, to cast their votes 
for President and Vice-President. In fact, the State 
law requires them to be present at 12 o’clock of the 
day before the first Monday, and to notify the Gov- 
ernor of their presence. When they vote, they make 
three lists of all persons voted for for President and 
three lists of persons voted for for Vice-President. 
One pair of these lists is sent by special messenger 
to Washington and delivered to the President of the 
Senate; a second one is sent by mail to the same offi- 
cer; the third is deposited in the office of the Clerk 
of the United States District Court of the judicial 
district in which Tallahassee is situated. 

On the second Wednesday in February, the Pres- 
ident of the Senate, in presence of the House of 
Representatives, opens the lists from all the States, 
and the votes are counted and the result declared. 
For further proceedings, if any are necessary, the 
reader will consult the Twelfth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. 


Another point of contact between the National 
Government and the State Government, is in the 
Postoffice System. 


The Postoffice Department is one of the Execu- 
tive Departments of the Nation. All laws regarding 
postoffices and post-roads are made by Congress. 
The larger postoffices of Florida stand on lands 
owned by the United States, having been purchased 
from private owners. In these premises, the Uni- 
ted States laws are supreme, and take the place of 
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State laws, except that State officers can serve war- 

rants and make arrests therein for violation of the 

laws of Florida. This right has been reserved by 

the State. The National Government bears the 

whole expense of carrying and distributing the mail 

and maintaining the postoffices. The expense is 

greater than the income in a sparsely settled State 
like Florida. 

The State has relations with the Executive Branch 
of the Federal Government through the United 
States Treasury Department. Under the direction 
of the Treasury Department, the National Banks 
provide us with paper money, current in every part 
of the United States. From the mints we are sup- 
plied with coin. Light houses on the coast and bea- 
cons and buoys on inland waters have been main- 
tained by the Treasury Department, but are now con- 
trolled by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. Life saving stations are scattered along 
the coast. Quarantine stations are established and 
operated by the Treasury Department. Custom 
houses are established at various ports. Fernandina, 
Jacksonville, St. Augustine, Key West, Tampa, 
Cedar Keys, Apalachicola and Pensacola are ports 
of entry for foreign goods. The coast survey bureau 
makes maps and charts for the use of navigators. 
Large sums. of money are appropriated by Congress 
for the improvement of the rivers and the harbors 
of the State. The manufacture and sale of liquors 
and tobacco without a United States license is pro- 
hibited, and the Treasury Department attends to 
such matters. 

The War Department of the National Govern- 
ment assists in the instruction of the militia of the 
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State, and provides uniforms for the enlisted men. 
It fortifies our harbors, and in case of invasion bv 
a foreign foe, or of a riot, or rebellion too powerful 
to be controlled by the State authorities, the Presi- 
dent will respond to the request of our Governor 
and send troops to his assistance. 

The Navy Department co-operates with the War 
Department in the defense of our coast. A navy 
yard for the repair of vessels exists at Pensacola. 
The Naval Academy at Annapolis educates three 
young men from Florida free of expense, and after- 
wards employs them in the navy. 


JUDICIAL BRANCH. 


We constantly come in contact with the Judicial 
system of the Nation. There are commissioners in 
bankruptcy in nearly every county seat. To them 
are referred the formal steps necessary under the 
bankruptcy laws of Congress. 

But the lowest regular Federal courts in Florida 
are the United States District Courts. 

The State is divided into two districts, known 
as the Northern District and the Southern District. 
The Northern District includes the counties of 
Escambia, Santa Rosa, Walton, Holmes, Washing- 
ton, Jackson, Calhoun, Liberty, Gadsden, Franklin, 
Leon, Wakulla, Jefferson, Taylor, Lafayette and 
Levy. Sessions of this court are held at Pensacola 
and Tallahassee. 

The Southern District comprises the rest of the 
State. Sessions of the court are held at Jackson- 
ville, Tampa and Key West. The business of these 
courts is to take cognizance of all offenses on the 
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high seas and of the less serious violations of the 
laws of Congress in the district. ‘ 

The next higher Federal courts are the Circuit 

Courts. Of these, there are at present time in the 
whole Union. Florida belongs to the Fifth Federal 
Judicial Circuit. The fifth circuit comprises Geor- 
gia and all the States that touch the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Crimes whose penalty is death must be tried 
in the Circuit Court. Civil cases, involving the 
value of $2,000 or over, must also be tried here. 
" The Circuit Court has from two to four judges. 
Besides, one of the Justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States is required to hold court in each 
district included within his circuit once in two years. 
A Circuit Court, when in session, may consist of 
one or more Circuit Judges, or the Supreme Court 
Justice and a Circuit Judge, or of a Circuit Judge 
and a District Judge. 

The Judges of both classes of courts are 
appointed for life or good behavior. The salary of 
a Circuit Judge is $7,000; that of a District Judge, 
$6,000. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals hears appeals from 
the District Courts and from the Circuit Courts. 
The Judges of the Circuit Courts are also the Judges 
of the Court of Appeals, but other Judges than those 
that tried the case originally hear the appeal. 

In some cases appeals may be taken to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

That the citizens of the several States may not 
be oppressed by the Federal Government through 
the agency of the Federal Courts, the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh and eighth amendments to the Con- 
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stitution of the United States were adopted. The 
student should now read those amendments. 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER XVII. 


What is the supreme law of the land? 

Under what heads may we consider the relation of our 
State to the National Government? 

State how we participate in the legislative functions of the 
United States. Give the qualifications of a U. 8S. Sen- 
ator. How are Senators elected? What compensa- 
tion do they receive. Who are the Senators from Flor- 
ida? 

How many Representatives does Florida have in the lower 
house of Congress? Who are they? How are they 
elected? What qualifications must they have? What 
is the ratio of representation? : 

In which Congressional district do you live? 

What is the term of office of a Representative? What sal- 
ary ? 

In case of the death of a Senator, how is the vacancy filled? 
In case of the death of a Representative? 

What privileges have members of Congress? 

How does Florida have any voice in nominating the Presi- 
dent of the United States? How many delegates to 
the national convention does the Democratic party in 
Florida have? State fully how the President is elected 
and declared elected. State other points of contact 
with the Executive Branch of the national govern- 
ment. 3 

Name the United States courts that are open to the citizens 
of Plorida. What district court has jurisdiction in your 
county? Who are the U. S. district judges in Plorida? 
What U. 8S. Circuit does Florida belong to? Who are 
the circuit judges? What salaries do these judges re- 
ceive? What other courts of the United States are 
there? What is the object of the first ten amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States? 
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TOTICALVANAIY olS: 


Containing thé Provisions of the Constitution of 1885, Arranged 
According to the Subject-Matter. - 


TOPIC I—Preamble. 


Agents in forming Constitution. 
Purpose of action 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 


Preamble Spirit in which they act. 
Thing done. 
DECLARATION OF RIGHTS. 
TOPIC II. 
Equality of men in the law, ............ 1 
Counts open’ £0! all. Ws ciectsscleiqe sts-steverele benisis 4 
maltenablerigntss ws) se escstonacencaesse's 1 
Object of government, ..........s.0000 ee 
Relation of People the source of power, .........086 2 
People People may change government, ...... 2 
Fundamental ras People may assemble, ,....00s000cnes0ee 15 
et a People may petition the legislature, .. 15 
Principles People may instruct representatives, .. 15 
People may bear arms, ...............+..- 20 
TPECASOTIGC EMILE, Ut elsteisiis sisis'sais'sie se poe’inieee 23 
Church and State separate, ........... . 6 
Relation of Federal Government supreme, .......... 3 
State to 
Nation. State cannot secede, ..2...<s0.00006 coano £4 
TOPIC III. 
Slavery tOnbidd ers iemsisaicseisielale raisins cialgis ts 19 
Habeas corpus not to be suspended.... 7 
Body Witnesses not to be detained, ........ 8 
Security from wumreasonable searches, 
Personal (EL, seSnocadbdl. ‘Gobasendasecnsen noooGd £3 
Liberty. Soldiers not to be quartered, ......XVI 23 
, Freedom of conscience,........ -sercess . & 
Mind. ts 
u Freedom of speech and the press, .... 18 
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DECLARATION OF RIGHTS.— Continued. 


TOPIC TV) 
To be aduitted to Hails. c<<ccscusewacice one 
Before Bail not.to be excessive, .........+5. 56a 
( Trial. Not to be tried without indictment, .... 10 
On sworn information,........... Art. V 2 
Uitaghastih 6a Ahead sqce nn sdene Bows: f 
In county where offense charged, ..... 11 
Trial speedy and public, ...........04. palit 
Hear the accusation, sc cacesci-cacanocnee oolau 
Rights of Copy :of indictment, «25 <.<ns«<sasiseeeare Agel 
Accused Confronted with witnesses ..... canisters aah 
Persons. Have witnesses summoned, .........+0. i 
2 Be heard by self or counsel, .......... Ae ibs 
Oneal Not to criminate himself, ............0 12 


Nor to pay costs before judgment, .... 14 

Nor to be tried by ex post facto law, .. 17 

Nor to be twice jeopardized .......... Rat 
Nor to be convicted of treason except 

by testimony of two witnesses, .... 23 

| Or by confession in open court, .... 2 
Nor be deprived, &c., without due 

PLOCESS, ssaanw Usmsivate, dociiee ete saat ciel 12 


TOPIC V. 


Not to pay excessive fine, 
Nor to suffer cruel or unusual punish- 


. AMLENE,) aadiatis eves stan eR ane oneTe sees 
Rights of 4 “ee . 
- Nor indefinite imprisonment, ......... ar 
Convicted 5 a 
iBirtes Nor imprisonment for debt, .......... .. 16 
Nor Sto be: “‘attainted,2 ps5. c- cn eeentene Feely ( 


Nor to suffer ‘‘corruption of blood,”... 23 
°. 
Nor ‘“‘forfeiture of estate,’’ 


The State 


Legislative 
Power. 


13 
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DECLARATION OF RIGHTS.— Continued. 


TOPIC VI. 
“ To acquire, possess and protect, ........ Le 
To have recourse to the courts, ........ 4 
Rights Private property not to be taken, ...... 2 
# Unreasonable seizures forbidden, ........ 22, 
Forfeiture of estate forbidden, .......... 23 
Property. ee “¢ 
Obligation of contracts not to be im- 
OR Sl “ansanges soaogdad Hadonaes scison ake 


Foreigners have same rights as citizens.. 18 


TOPIC VII. 
Bi ONMAATIOS, Glens sioiy nic sieiaie) sisters slelsievale Art I. 
Geographical 
(ORTEIR Anadoaendnd onnoasoonaedcnnTs XVI 1 


Distribution of Powers, .......... Art. II 


Military subordinate to civil authority.D 21 
Political 
Sealand emplent, seresescisiss esses XVI 12 


TOPIC VIII. 


Where vested, Art. III 1 
Title of body, Art. III 1 


= 


When begin, Art. IIT. 
Duration: yc. Art. IIT. 


bb 


Where held ..Art. III 
Regular 


Sessions. 


bo CO 


Muration, 2..c.c IW Ie 
Business limited. LV. 


Special 


on 


{ How called, ...... iG 
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LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


Eligibility 


Restrictions 
on members. 


Organization 


Power to 
preserve 
order, etc. 


Publicity. 


Adjournment 


TOPIC IX. 
Qualified elector of county or dis- 
LrICty kev cetacen a mancaccpelcacmeice aaa LEG b 
Not holder of lucrative office, dean III 
Loses seaft‘on removal, <..2.0n¢s«< 0s" cw 


FIGES, Zouiccnccal Neamnast-aainm nae eens III. 
Must not receive railroad pass....X VI. 
Judge of qualification of members, III. 
Choose its own officers, .......0.+.005 A HL . 
Make sts own ruleS, cnjccessheusevene III. 
Ouviorum Pefinedwrcccee scecsciscwasecs Tit 
Punish its own members, ......-++0+ III. 
Expel a member, ....... easeeay casteciee III. 
Compel attendance of members, ....III. 
Compel attendance of witnesses, ...III. 
Punish other persons for disorder,..III 
Doors must be open, except, .......III. 
Journal, published, ........ ssceccovce TIP: 
Yeas and nays recorded, .<......c06 m8) 8 Ie 


May not adjourn without consent of 
other houses aciceccccesess teu cereet III. 


Bin i) 


bbe be 
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LEGISLATIVE DEPARI'MENT. — Continued. 


TOPIC X. 
Number of Senators ............VII. 2, 4 
ig Apportionment, ...... poe GaGad VII. 3, 4 
Constitution When chosen, .........- Bolses tess VII. 3 
of. Alerts Of OMCOy ceeceeseeecte cece’ wai, +3 
Compensation, | Jeassastc. oc shsoesieeee III. 4 


Legislative, joint with House, III. 14, 17 


Senate | 
Executive, confirm appointments, V. 
PA OL 8, 15, 24, 27, IV. 15, II. 5 
Powers. Judicial, try impeachments, ...... III. 28 
Elective, participate in 
Election of U. S. Senators, ....III. 21 
Elects own officers, .........- TIL 6 
TOPIC XI. 
“Number of Representatives, ..... Vike oye 
Apportionment, ........ -ssessee WABI 
Constitution When chosen, ...:..+...+++ Tbe, ES WAR, oS 
of Term of office, .......s00e: oe — waa $) 
< Compensation ...... «0. Fiery i Bl epee | 
House of 
Representa- 
tives. Legislative, joint with Senate III. 14, 17 
Judicial, sole power of impeach- 
P. ment III. 29 
Ake Elective, participates in 


Election of U. S. Senators, ...III. 31 
Elects own officers, .....+.-++-: III. 6 
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LEGISLATIVH DEPARTMENT. — Continued. 


Process of 


Law-making. 


Certain 
legislation 
forbidden. 


LOPIG XIE 
Where bills may originate, ....... III. l¢ 
Pnactiners (clause. ee o.oo ces ms cn sien III. 15 


Title must express subject-matter, III. 16 


nus, Bills appropriating for salaries and ex- 
penses of government, ........ III. 30 
Laws cannot be amended by title,..III. 16 
Proceedings The three readings of a bill........ III. 17 
in How final vote taken, ..........00.. III. 17 
Houses. { What majority necessary to pass,..III. 17 
Eenitive Daty of Governor, i... cccdeace nea III. 28 
Nenant { When laws take effect .............-II. 18 

Publication required, III. 16, 19, XVI. 

TOPLG GS Tie 

Special or local laws on certain subjects, ........{II. 21, 22 
Legalizing” lotteries io. ..cenccs ase Snv.6eal ic esiocasisige: laste III. 23 
Lessening times for beginning suit, .............eeee. III. 33 
Legalizing intermarriage of raceS, .........csseceeses XVI. 24 
Pledging credit. of State, “6. scpcccsues ssceeceisie « | eistelek Neo 
Authorizing counties to pledge credit, ...........seeee0e IX. 10 
Tesuing bonds, except. o.ccecakeerionee rialéseis Risterielnisictleeee TX a6 
Establishing’ other vcourts,) fuses ce cccsiscechieste sss takes V. 3 
Creating office whose term exceeds four years, ....XVI. 7 

Acting on amendments to United States Constitution, ex- 
CONE: Venienicch vo Mean nceecen soe eee. Woe Ree eRe XV 
Bills of attainder, etc., .........- Minietsi acl slevocstatele st Wshaiel atari Dea 
Aiding churches, sects, etc., .....seecscuee felsic t Ginre D. 5 and 6 
Changing county seat by special law, ...........005 VIII. 4 


Diversion of school funds, 
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LEGISLATIVE DHPARTMENT. — Continued. 


Certain 
Legislation 
required. 


TOPIC XIV. 

Regulating electionaymn.scocciettescctnes igesaee od LL.oo, VL 9 
Registrationof byotersipniestetevees seer a toe se cnseceic oooow ills. 3 
Excluded from suffrage and office, ........... ROdOUaAA Ah GS 
Shall elect United States Senators, ..1.......0s006 Spool Mh cat 
Provide for election or appointment of officers, ......III. 27 
Provide for deductions from salaries, ........- sieleiesteo Vike Ae 
Cause census to be taken every ten years, ..........-VIL. 5 
Apportion Senators and Representatives, ....... scossVil. 1S 
Provide revenue for current expenses and debt, ...... rx 2 
Provide uniform rate of taxation, ......... ABAOSDNOSONA IX. 1 
Authorize counties, etc., to levy taxes, ......sseeseeeee IX. 5 
Authorize county tax districts, ....... alslavetatsratsia feels Wha Lemma) 
Provide for homestead exemptions, .......ssecceececeeee xX. 6 
Protect married women’s property, ......+s+0. sobadhncen.Giy ¢! 
Provide for mechanics’ lien, etc., ...... Sndonne soceceeM WIL. 22 
Establish uniform county and municipal governments, III. 24 
Provide for incorporating certain associations, ......III. 2 
Exercise control over common carriers, .......0.... XVI. 30 
Provide a uniform system of schools, ...........e0es- XII. 1 
Establish two normal schools, ........esess00 Sepsesesso Lhe 14 
Maintain certain State institutions, .......... so0do BH Wh. 7 
Establish Board of Health, ........... ASA doncogD aeletsieats SVL 
Provide for local option in the matter of licensing saloons, 

Gir pasadeondoaadobe cucohonogdeacdeoonde Tarlsie'8ig ACIP SP Sor} 
Appropriate for Supreme Court hedey annRancantea XVI. 27 
Publish the laws, ......... Pode atsaseiwnaee Widsiegssietieeis soe Vda O 
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The Governor 


Powers and 
Duties of 
Governor. 
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EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


TOPIC XV. 
The Governor is chief executive, .....-.-seeeeeeeeerees IVaea 
When and by whom chosen, «esos seeeeree POASSoasoano§ IV. 
Term of office begins and ends, .:....-.seeeeeeeeeeees IV. 2 
Conditions of eligibility, .........2. eee e cree eens eaters Iv. 8 
Ineligible for succeeding term, .....s.sse.seeeeeeeeeeee TVaee 
In his disability who succeeds, .........scecceececccees T Vaan 
Compensation of Governor, ......ceeereeeeceeeceecccecs IV. 29 

TOPIC XVI. 
OathVGLVGMCS He. Mewssss Mec ece ees ceame chetcateeaaueest aViee 
Take care that laws’ are executed, ............ceee0e eee Venne 
Transact all executive business.) ococc ccs des Ieiensticcacte TVoee 
Pill vacancies, c.cnee secs sh eicseecacuec at eccisttecnuciccceee IVona 
Appoint certain officers, IV. 16, V. 8, Vom, LIT, 3, XIVGeS 
Be Commander-in-Chief, ....... A RATA RRORTSCOBS, </eraleieeieie Vemma 


Not to give certificates of election, etc,.... seecsesesesX VI. W 


Commmissions to be signed and sealed .........00..+-1V. 14 
Send message to: legislature, ..cscsccredscccccccccccceslLWVe 9 


Call special sessions, ......:.. iuereis anita cesiiece’efelacera Aosc Iv. 8 
Sign bills, if approved, or return with his objections, III. 28 
May veto parts of certain bills, ....1........ Waftietersie eclecjorel Wiaine 
May adjourn the legislature, ................ seas sce cee Ve 
Suspend sentence Of COUrt, ...ccsesecscedecrevscecsccecd Ver Lamm 


Preside on impeachment of chief justice, .......4...-L1l. 29 
May call on cabinet for information, .......secececeeseLVe 5 
Require opinion of justices of Supreme Court,.. ......1V. 13 


Must keep his office at capital, ......... aisit alee evisieineeoC lene. 
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EXECUTIVH DEPARTMENT. — Continued. 
LOPICEXSVEL 
Officers, Smamied, —sisiisisieciiciis se oasiecies IV. 20 
Election and term of office, ...... IV. 20 
Governor’s Duties of each defined,... IV. 21, IV. 26 
Cabinet. To report to Governor or Legisla- 
‘3 Cares acco ene cathe wdewbeaereeL Veit 
Salaries, IV. 29. (See note on this section.) 
Administra- ‘ 
tive Officers Cc Ann tos Instituti 
amd Boards. ommissioners 0 rae nstitutions, 
Members and duties, .......... IV. 17 
: Board of Pardons, 
Administra- Members and duties, '..........+- Tv 12 
tive Board. Board of Education, 
Members and duties, .......... XIL3 
Other boards, see note on Art. IV... .- 
JUDICIARY DEPARTMENT. 
TOPIC XVIII. 
Seven classes of State and county 
Courts ese tesee cerns SpAOOAGC Vee 
Judicial Municipal courts, 4..... .....- yee eno 


power vested. 


R. R. Commission invested with judi- 
cial power, 
Other courts forbidden, 


eeeeee 
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JUDICIARY DEPARTMENT. — Continued. 


TOPIC XIX 
Number) of: Justices, |<... tcees -anseece Vv. 
WNT fey es, ccakoud sooncateereseae ee We 
How and when chosen, .....ccccess Me 

Justices. R 4 

Chief Justice, how chosen, .........V. 
Perm) 06 ,officé, “\..cacscscquanss © eaweae Vin 
Compensation, ...... Mi aes biecmeacesic Vv. 
Where held, ive ccessucen) ates cacuensne Va 
Supreme When held csccets dean eens wien cee Va 
Sour hs Terms. Court may sit in divisions, ........ V. 
Quorum and number concurring,....V. 
Appellate from circuit courts and 
Courts of Record, vcccasescsecsecea 
Jurisdiction. Court) anay desne: writs,” .ccccceccece V. 


Justices may issue writ of habeas 
GROFDUGS? acccccens entities cacueeaeertiee Ve 


we nw we o 8 


Ph oP 


Circuit 
Courts. 
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JUDICIARY DEPARTMENT. — Continued, 


Judges. 


4 Jurisdiction. 


Officers and 
Assistants. 


TOPIC XX. 
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Number of circuit judges and circuits V. 8 


How judges appointed, ......ce.+00-.Ve 8 
Perm (Ok 1OLICEs slsoeese sya civic of'ecl Vv. 8 
fo suggest legislation, ia. scssancen ee V. 18 
To be conservators of peace, ........ V. 36 
Vacancy, how filled, ..... soadscoondoe bs} 
Extra CerritOrial, ms ie(s(sicteisisteoistel ate «alate Vv. 2 
Exclusive original jurisdiction, ...... Viel 
Originals jurisdiction, ..<...cjsce~=s00> Weil 
EUnal wap pe llates caisisyeicles a Eeietsinaters steivigia V. il 
Supervision and appellate, .......... V. 11 
Power to) ISSN Wits; 5. c cjsiete vce wiacie's's V. 
State Attorney, uur cisiere sleleilelsloisisie eis sree V. 15 
Sheriff of each county in circuit,....V. 15 
County Clerk of each county, ...... V. 15 
(Greats) alktag aanoo Udeobodsenoposonan D. 10 
Judge: ad Mtem, ...cccccoccses Ropncanr i Ee, 
Referee, ...... Hae GaasocsoneacstoLon V. 20 
Court Commissioner, ..... ghost. canoe: 
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Criminal 
Court 

of 
Record. 
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JUDICIARY DEPARTMENT. — Continued. 


TOPIC XXI 
( By Legislature on request, ........ V. 24 
The Judge, how qualified and appoint- 

Constitution Cd, cassie encrccsa biesaise naleimanctatets V. 24 
of © - Circuit’ Judge may act, .........0. V. 31 
Court. Term of office of judge, .......sseeeee V. 24 
7 Salary of judge.) .oscsiacacecnsecccennets V. 2% 
How such court abolished, ......... -V. 88 
How styled, ...... V. 27 
Prosecuting How appointed, ..V. 27 
Attorney. Term of office, V. 27 
Compensation, V. 2 
Officers. By whom chosen, V. 30 
Clerk. Term of office,....V. 30 

Compensation, V. 30 
' Pet cutivs Sheriff of county..V. 30 

éficer Duties and compen- 
{ 4 sation, .. wee Ve 30 

wee. Criminal except cap- 

Seats se | Exclusive. ital oe wae Ve 


Mode of 
prosecution 
and rules 
of practice. 


On informa- 


COD mee hine ces, esi Vena 

tion. Indictment by grand 
JULY, | sche cca) MeO Ree 

Rates. Same as_ Circuit 


--V. SL 


teens 


Obtained by solici- 
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JUDICIARY DEPARTMENT. — Continued. 


TOPIC XXII 
Where and how established, ...¢.... ...... anaonies ab 
Cannot co-exist with Court of Record, ........ V. 29 
County Who is judge and how qualified, ¢........... Rae Vans 
ea. Lows ChOS@I: Manip rimeeseceries cies sie eh isi ieaiee'o Sooo 85 
Jurisdiction of County Cohirt, .......sseceeseeeees V. 18 
Prosecuting Attorney, how chosen, term, compen- 
BAM ON were clselnele clelvisle Micioissisicicleie sie'e's) Meisieiele’s V. 18 
TOPIC XXIII 
The judge, when, where, and by whom chosen..V. 16 
Term of office and compensation, ........e..s006 V. 16 
Jurisdiction of County Judge, .............ss00- Viel 
County '' Civil suits of $100, or less 
Judge’s Forcible entry and detainer. 
Court. Probate business. 
Criminal cases, as Legislature may prescribe 
Commit for trial ‘by other courts 
Issue licenses. 
TOPIC XXIV 
Number in each courity, .....sscccscsceseceveees V. 21 
’ ‘How chosen, ...... «+ We ciate Sepitince Hoe is panes V. 21 
Term Of Off C6, .cepscopeceececsccoecs wslesle dele sieiviees V. 21 
Tusti Jurisdiction of Justice, ........ ssccscsaeeecoees V. 22 
oa 1cf ; In his own district 
3 . Civil suits of $100, or less 
eace, 


Criminal cases as law may prescribe 
Power to arrest 
Power to hold inquest V. 28. 

| Constable, the executive officer. ¢ 
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SUB-DIVISIONS OF STATE. 


Establishment. 


County seats. { 


Subdivisions. 


l 
Counties. [ 
Officers. 


TOPIC XXV 
Counties the political divisions.... VIII. 
Names of present counties........ VIII. 
New Contes, asac cscs doseteceese cae VIL 
New county liable for share of debt VIII 
Legislature may not change ...... VIII. 
But provide by law, .........ssscees VIIl. 
May establish temporarily, ...... Aeon i © 6 &. 
Commissioners districts, ......... VIII. 
Taxation districts. .c4s eaccacsuss VIII. 
SChool wdistricte ow. <dueccacsionccees XII. 


Commissioners, num- 
heig «cteser ere VIII. 
Legislative. How chosen, .. VIII. 


5 
a 
10 


Term and powers VIII 6 


Compensation,.. VIII. 


Sheriff, Constable, 
Clerkovenecin ces VIII. 
Assessor, Collector, 


Eexpenlave. Treasurer, .. VIII. 
Superintendent, Sur- 
VCYOr mreccereVelis 
County Judge 
Judicial. Judge of Court of > 


Record 
Justices of Peace a 


General Provisions as to Officers’ 


Tra 


eae 


Eligibility. 
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How chosen 


to office. 


Duties and 
Prohibitions, 


Duration 
of office. 


| 
| 
How quality { 


| 


OFFICERS. 


TOPIC XXVI. 


Officers of other governments not eligible....XVI. 15 
Two offices not to be held by same person, ex- 
CODE mela eMcterstet te saecal te asteenian oh ee oes te XVI. B 


Persons guilty of certain offenses excluded, ..VI. 5 
folders of lucrative office not to be legislators III. % 


By election or appointment as provided by Con- 


Eistattatoy sy SenagOs: Shoccrae oe seve cccsckLV 16, IV. 7 
By election or appointment as provided by 

NAW tr clstsrecevcis eet esate are ieve 8 eiete tarsierers os" AREARB RG Acoc! WG RM; ¢ 
Plurality vele@cts;, ctecciscies ipsitte sbislew is cinee ce te cele XVI. 8 
(OatHeOL OMICes mer emsisien tmairiesle! fontcisemisacieiscetaels PGA | 
ISOS Snonnanoacnno BASTOnOGd: HUONOG WHIT. 75) V1. .18 


OL COLR ET a asain ap Lape cisie wos sictaisilel enissicivels II. 1 
State officers keep office at Capital,.......... XVI. 10 
County officers at County Seat, ............ XVI. 4 
Sheriff and Clerk live within two miles......XVI. 4 
Officers must devote personal attention...... XVI. 17 
Deductions from salary for neglect.......... XVI. 18 
Officers not to accept passes, etC.,..++eseeeeee XVI. 81 
For term for which elected, ....-.sseseeessevess : 
Shall hold office until successor qualified....XVI. 14 
Certain officers removed by impeachment...... III. 29 
Others may be suspended by Governor,.......+ IV. 15 
and removed by Governor and Senate.......... IV. 15 
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Property. _., | 


Taxation. 
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PROPERTY AND TAXATION. 
TOPIC XXVII. 


Foreigners same rights as citizens, ....... rasslemiasa rere D. 18 
Mechanics’ Viens +05. slave’ cidcadec Menscceaccs cece sseedk Vilenaae 
Homestead exempt from forced sale, except..... sdk. Lj) keel 
Such exemption inures to widow, or heirs, .......... ee 
Homestead may be sold by owner, .......+.- Jeaenanee DP. ee | 
Married woman may have separate property, ....... PPG | 
Such property may be charged and sold, ............ Xie 
Property may be drained through another’s land,....XVI. 28 
Private property not taken by corporations, or persons 
witil, paid for, <...<cswen HS BAB aE bopceas&echar XVI. 29 
How value of such property ascertained,........ Pe ek) 
Concerning deeds and mortgages, .......s.seeceeeee XVI. 21 


TOPIC XXVIII 


Legislature to provide sufficient revenue, ............ TX 


2 

Revenue to be by taxation of property, ..........se.0 Xa 
OP iby canitation stax. cs. caslice ca cclle cer cisisias IX. 5 

or by Neenses, “a)..os..sshemesen aeceteseceeeer ood Kee 

Taxes must be levied in pursuance of law, ............ IX. 3 
All*property to! be utaxed,” cesta os tsetwccliewannc ea cleus TX. 


Except. when used for religious, scientific, munici- 

pal, educational, literary, or charitable purposes or 

for 

A Ship’ Garrale s cncar actinic siatole teamatteleeine cients XVI. 16 

Or property of widow, or cripple, 
‘ Manufacturing enterprise. may be relieved from 


municipal taxes: cccacas oe sabres aleweeleceeomecen IX. 10 
No relief from payment of illegal tax, until .......... IXes 
No tax levied for benefit of Chartered Companies,....IX. 7 


Officers employed in assessing and collecting taxes 
County Assessor, Tax gases Sheriff, Treas- 
urer, 


‘Assistant ASSessors, atiseedsiiiccccecces comecs VILL 

By whom taxes may be levied 
By Legislature, p......... ...... IX. 1 and 2; XI ¢ 
By counties and municipalities, ...... IXs55, Sees 


By special school districts, ............. Spon: eB a) 


Finance. 


Suffrage and 
Eligibility. 
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FINANCE AND SUFFRAGE. 


TOPIC XXIX. 


/ 


No money to be paid out, except. in pursuance of law IX. 
Nor on contract unless authorized by previous law XVT. 
Statement of receipts and expenditures published, ..III. 
Principal of State school fund inviolable, .......... XII. 
No school funds used except for public schools, .... XII. 
State hot’ tol issue® bonds), EXcepty tinge cesicc cis ceescesee IX. 
Credit of State not to be pledged; &c.................. IX. 
Counties, etc., not to become stockholders, .......... IX, 
TOPIC XXX. 


Qualifications for voting, 
Sex, age, citizenship, residence, registration VI. 


eV Linmosy se eE.O lL tAS iolerein plelererela aielotais ote ciale sears VI. 
Oath required at registration, .........+ssseeseeee SRA VI. 
Who May not VOte, 2.....-srcsbineddisscterscersceseeos VI. 
Who may not vote, nor hold Office, ........s++seeee ates de 


How shall the people vote, .........sccecisovcsceccvcsoes VI. 


ert 
om > 


SBoaka 


co Cl m 63 OO 


EDUCATIONAL. 
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General 
Provisions. 


Officers. 


Funds, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


TOPIC XXXI. 


~ Legislature shall 


White and colored not taught together 
But impartial provisions for both, 
Two Normal schools, 


State 
Supt. 


State 
Board 


County 
Supt. 


County 
Board. 


Trustees, 


No school fu 


| 
{ 
{ 


Annual 
State Fund. 


s 
County Fund 

Hl FL 

District Tax 


PIOVIGE, GEG 5 ccseuss sicmesisiats SIL 
AOAC XII 12 

daindestaante XII 12 

Setceavmedice nec asaeariccne XII 14 
Flow Chosen, (saccc<saconticets IV 20 
Term of office, ....IV 20, XII 2 
Distiesascacasace, «das LV 25, SLE ee 


Compensation, IV 29, (See notes.) 


Constitution and offices ..XII 3 
Powers and duties, 


When and how chosen ..VIII 6 

Term, duties and compensa- 
TOR. sesanecess VIIL 6, Saas 

Established, (See statute.) 

Shall disburse county school 


funds.) aces. walecknccine SIT 9 
Blection. > sss («sd as sansee XII 10 
Term and utes... viscose XII 10 
to be diverted, «c.cccscnaseae XII 
Interest only to be used, 

B.S 8 a Rane arin occ ee 
Consists 08 wwcawecaces cee. XII 4 


Proceeds sale school lands, 
Donations to state, 
Appropriations by state, 
Escheated property, etc. 
Twenty-five per cent state lands, 
(Five per cent U. S. lands in Fla.) 


One mill tax. scr cssqe snare ST DG 
Interest on permanent fund. 
Apportionment of above, XII 7 


County school tax, 38 to 7 


MOUS Sasi sce ke ewara ti oc ae 
Share of interest and 1 mill 
taxy Ahiticckwcconteeecticcsen Xil 9 
All poll taxes in county, XII 
9. TX 5 Sidscowacste messin VI 8 


Counties may be formed into 
Gistricts,, ccikne scien XII 10 
Tax of 3 mills may be levied XII 10 
Purposes to which applied XII i1 
Conditions of distribution ..XII 11 
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PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 
TOPIC XXXII. 
PROTECTION AND CARE OF CITIZENS. 
nh 
Public Health. , 
StitesRoard established). firsts. sco cicdsoctde kta die sees s XV. 1 
County = Boards established.) so23 sc. che scesiciecciecies Sau Wey 4 
CARE OF THE UNFORTUNATE. 
Benevolent Institutions. 
Biyitstate,Moecn ce svile Poeun tein ep cis ain 2 cle vlecbioneh he te GMa “si 
BymCounties,  nassctisscseeasy) sakisdeecasseseace recto XIII. 3 
CARE OF CRIMINALS. 
Slaten PxiSOUs Waar ey eclecittel Pada cic’eaisistosie sisieints sisie@arsieialsis >, Gil ley, «4 
RELOLI A OCHOOAg tet devises ates eisiz) sisi auisie’ ete eiald’ereaia aise. 0/68 2 0 
To repel invasion and subdue rebellion. 
IMG tamsy Stem EStamliSHeds caomctsipaslceis! aslelaini o(.e¥s cleie/e;® BVe ed 
Wihomconstittites Initid. s--29%.<s7 sbi eesee seb pieigeesiawis >, GING a) 
Organizing ‘And. disciplining, Vo.\s.io\s'sie oisieie ve se wine's sielo XIV. 2 
Appointment Of OfICETS, cnjsiscasseviewo one risiovees XIV 3, IX. 16 
lO muOrmuenrescEiDOd wir semecaeclde ret seseleneh © + eaisieveiacde XIV. 4 
To promote temperance. 
Mocalieption Permitted, cm >.caseine wince rci cove tow apiece sivas Art. XIX 


14 
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CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


PREAMBLE. 


Te, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
ete ae establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quility, provide for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America. 


ARTICLE I LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 
SECTION I. 


Congress in General. 
All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in 
a Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a 
Senate and House of Representatives. 


SECTION II. 


House of Representatives. 


1. The House of Representatives shall be composed of 
members chosen every second year by the people of the sey- 
eral States; and the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State Legislature. 

2. No persons shall be a representative who shall not 
have attained to the age of twenty-five years, and been sey- 
en years a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, 
when elected, be an inhabitant of that State in which he 
shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportion- 
ed among the several States which may be included within 
this Union, according to their respective numbers, which 
shall be determined by adding to the whole number of free 
persons, including those bound to service for a term of years 
and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other 
persons. The actual enumeration shall be made within three 
years after the first meeting of the Congress of the United 
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States, and within every subsequent term of ten years, in 
such manner as they shall by law direct. The number of 
representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty thous- 
and, but each State shall have at least one representative; 
and until such enumeration shall be made, the State of New 
Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three, Massachusetts 
eight, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations one, Con- 
necticut five, New York six, New Jersey four, Pennsylvania 
eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, Virginia ten, North Car- 
olina five, South Carolina five, and Georgia three. 

4. When vacancies happen in the representation from 
any State, the executive authority thereof shall issue writs 
of election to fill such vacancies. 

5. The House of Representatives shall choose their 
speaker and other officers, and shall have the sole power of 
impeachment. 


SECTION III. 


Senate. 


e 


1. The Senate of the United States shall be composed 
of two senators from each State, chosen by the Legislature 
thereof for six years, and each senator shall have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in conse- 
quence of the ‘first election, they shall be divided, as equally 
as may be, into three classes. The seats of the senators of 
the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of the sec- 
ond year, of the second class at the expiration of the fourth 
year, and of the third class at the expiration of the sixth 
year, so that one-third may be chosen every second year; 
and if vacancies happen, by resignation or otherwise, during 
the recess of the Legislature of any State, the executive 
thereof may make temporary appointments until the next 
meeting of the Legislature. which shall then fill such va- 
cancies. : 

3. No person shall be a senator who shall not have at- 
tained to the age of thirty years, and been nine years a citi- 
zen of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, 
be an inhabitant of that State for which he shall be chosen. 

4. The Vice-President of the United States shall be 
President of the Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they 
be equally divided. 

5. The Senate shall choose their officers, and also a 
president pro tempore, in the absence of the Vice-President, 
or when he shall exercise the office of President of the Uni- 
ted States. 


a: 
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6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all im- 
peachments. When, sitting for that purpose, they shall be 
on oath or affirmative. When the President of the United 
States is tried, the chief justice shall preside; and no person 
shall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of 
the members present. 

7. Judgment in case of impeachment shall not extend 
farther than to removal from office, and disqualification to 
hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under the 
United States: but the party convicted shall, nevertheless, 
be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and pun- 
ishment according to law. 


SECTION IV. 


Both Houses. 


1. The times, places, and manner of holding elections 
for senators and representatives shall be prescribed in each 
State by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, except as 
to the place of choosing senators. 

2. The Congress shall assemble at legst once in every 
year, and such meeting shall be on the first Monday in De- 
cember, unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 


SECTION V. 


The Houses Separately. 


1. Hach house shall be the judge of the elections, re- 
turns, and qualifications of its own members, and a major- 
ity of each shall constitute a quorum to do business; but a 
smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and may be 
authorized to compel the attendance of absent members, in 
such manner and under such penalties as each house may 
provide. 

2. Hach house may determine the rules of its proceed- 
ings, punish its members for disorderly behavior, and, with 
the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

3. Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, 
and from time to time publish the same, excepting such 
parts as may in their judgment require secrecy; and the yeag 
and nays of the members of either house, on any question, 
Shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered 
on the journal. 

4. Neither house during the session of Congress shall 
without the consent of the other, adjourn for more than 


three days, nor to any other place than that in which the 
two houses shall be sitting. 
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SECTION VI. 


Privileges and Disabilities of Members. 


1. The senators and representatives. shall receive a 
compensation for their services, to be ascertained by law 
and paid out of the treasury of the United States. They 
shall in all cases, except treason, felony, and breach of the 
peace, be privileged from urrest during their attendance at 
the session of their respective houses, and in going to or re- 
turning from the same; and for any speech or debate in 
either house, they shall not be questioned in any other place. 

2. No senator or representative shall, during the time 
for which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office un- 
der the authority of the United States, which shall have 
been created, or the emoluments whereof shall have been in- 
creased, during such time: and no person bolding any office 
under the United States shall be a member of either house 
during his continuance in office. 


SECTION VII. 


Mode of Passing Laws. 


1. Ail bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 
House of Representatives; but the Senate may propose or 
concur with amendments, as on other bills. 

2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, shall, before it becomes a 
law, be presented to the President of the United States; if 
he approve, he shall sign it, but if not, he shall return it, 
with: his objections, to’ that house in which it shall have 
originated, who shall enter the objections at large on their 
journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If, after such recon- 
sideration, two-thirds of that hguse shall agree to pass the 
bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the 
other house, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and 
if approved by two-thirds of that house, it shall become a 
law. But in all such cases the votes of both houses shall be 
determined by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons 
voting for and against the bill shall be entered on the jour- 
nal of each house respectively. If any bill shall not be re- 
turned by the President within ten days (Sundays excepted) 
after it shall have been presented to him, the same shall be 
a law in like manner as if he had signed it, unless the Con- 
gress by their adjournment prevent its return, in which 
ease it shall not be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concur- 
rence of: the Senate and House of Representatives may be 
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pessary (except op a question of adjournment) shall be 
ous - tie wresiierd of the United States; and before 
the same shall take effect, shall be approved by him, or, be- 
ing disapproved by him shall be repassed by two-thirds of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, according to the 
rules and limitations prescribed in the casé of a bill. 


SECTION VIII. 


Powers Granted to Congress. 


The Congress shall have power: 

1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, 
to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States; but all duties, im- 
posts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
States: 


2. To borrow money on the credit of the United States; 

8. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with the Indian tribes; 

4. To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and 
uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies, throughout 
the United States: 


'5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof and of 
foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights end measures; 
6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the 
securities and current coin of the United States; 
7. To establish post-offices and post-roads; 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful arts, 
by securing for limited times to authors and inventors the 
exclusive right to their respective writings and discoveries; 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 
Court; 

10. To define and punish felonies committed on the 
high seas, and offenses against the law of nations; 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and re- 
prisal, and make rules concerning captures on land and 
water; 

12. To raise and support armies; but no appropriation 
of money to that uSe shall be for a longer term than two 
years; 

18. To provide and maintain a navy; 

14, ‘To make rules for the government and regulation 
of the land and naval forces; 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute 


the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel in- 
vasions; 
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16. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplin- 
ing the militia, and for governing such part of them as may 
be employed in the service of the United States, reserving 
to the States respectively the appointment of the officers, 
and the authority of training the militia according to the 
discipline prescribed by Congress; 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases what- 
soever, over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) 
as may, by cession of particular States and the acceptance 
of Congress, become the seat of government of the United 
States, and to exercise like authority over all places pur- 
chased, by the consent of the Legislature of the State, in 
which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings; and 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper‘for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and 
all other powers vested by this Constitution in the govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any department or office 
thereof. 


SECTION IX. 


Powers Denied to the United States. 


1. The migration or importation of such persons as any 
of the States now existing shall think proper to admit shall 
not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eight; but a tax or duty may 
be imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten dollars 
for each person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not 
be suspended unless when, in case of rebellion or invasion, 
the public safety may require it. 

8. No bill of attainder, or ea#-post-facto law, shall be 
passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, ‘unless 
in proportion to the census or enumeration herein before 
directed to be taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported 
from any State. 

6. No preference shall be given by any regulation of 
commerce or revenue to the ports of one State over those 
of another; nor shall vessels bound to or from one State 
be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

7. No money shall be drawn from the treasury but in 
consequence of appropriations made by Jaw; and a regular 
statement and account of the receipts and expenditures of 
all public money shall be published from time to time. 
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8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States; and no person holding any office of profit or trust 
under them shall, without the consent of the Congress, ac- 
cept of any present, emolument, office, or title of any kind 
whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign state. 


SECTION X. 


Powers Denied to the States. 


1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or con- 
federation; grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin money; 
emit bills of credit; make anything but gold and silver coin 
a tender in payment of debts; pass any bill of attainder, 
ex-post-facto law, or law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts; or grant any title of nobility. ’ 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the Cdngress, 
lay any imposts or duties on imports or exports, except 
what may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspec- 
tion laws; and the net produce of all duties and imposts laid 
by any State on imports or exports shall be for the use of 
the treasury of the United States, and all such laws shall be 
subject to the revision and control of the Congress. 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay 
any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time 
of peace, enter into any agreement or compact with another 
State or with a foreign power, or engage in war unless ac- 
tually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not ad- 
mit of delays. 


ARTICLE II — EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


SECTION I. 
President and Vice-President. 


1. The executive power shall be vested in a President 
of the United States of America. He shall hold his office 
during the term of four years, and, together with the Vice- 
President, chosen for the same term, be elected as follows: 

2. Each State shall appoint. in such manner as the 
Legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal 
to the whole number of senators and representatives to 
which the State may be entitled in the Congress; but no 
senator or representative, or person holding an office of trust 
or profit under the United States. shall be appointed an 
elector. 

3. (The electors shall meet in their respective States, 

and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom one at least 
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shall not be an inhabitant of the same State with them- 
selves. And they shall make a list of all the persons voted 
for, and of the number of votes for each; which list they 
shall sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of 
the government of the United States, directed to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in 
the presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. 
The person haying the greatest number of votes shall be the 
President, if such number be a majority of the whole num- 
ber of electors appointed; and if there be more than one who 
have such majority, and have anequal number of votes, 
then the House of Representatives shall immediately choose 
by ballot one of them for President; and if no person have 
a majority, then, from the five highest on the list, the said 
House shall in like manner choose the President. But in 
choosing the President, the votes shall be taken by States, 
the representation from each State having one vote; a quo- 
rum for this purpose shall consist of a member or members 
from two-thirds of the States, and a majority of all thé 
States shall be necessary to a choice. In every case, after © 
the choice of the President, the person having the greatest 
number of votes of the electors shall be the Vice-President. 
But if there should remain two or more who have equal 
votes, the Senate shall choose from them by ballot the Vice- 
President.) * 

4. The Congress may determine the time of choosing 
the electors, and the day on which they shall give their 
votes, which day shall be the same throughout the United 
States. 

5. No person except a natural-born citizen, or a citizen 
of the United States at the time of the adoption of this Con- 
stitution, shall be eligible to the office of President; neither 
shall any person be eligible to that office who shall not have 
attained to the age of thirty-five years, and been fourteen 
years a resident within the United States. 

6. In case of the removal of the President from office, 
or of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of the said office, the same shall devolve 
on the Vice-President; and the Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case of removal, death, resignation, or inability, 
both of the President and Vice-President, declaring what 
officer shall then act as President; and such officer shall act 


*Altered by the XIIth Amendment. 
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accordingly until the disability be removed or a President 
lected. 

Drenthe President shall, at stated times, receive for his 

services a compensation, which shall neither be increased 

nor diminished during the period for which he shall have 

been elected, and he shall not receive within that period any 

other emolument from the United States, or any of them. 

8. Before he enter on the execution of his office he shall 
take the following oath or affirmation:— 

“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully 
execute the office of President of the United States, and 
will, to the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend 
the Constitution of the United States.” 


SECTION II. 
Powers of the President. 


1. The President shall be commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy of the United States, and of the militia of 
the several States when called into the actual service of the 
United States; he may require the opinion in writing of the 
principal officer in each of the executive departments upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respective offices; 
and he shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons for 
offenses against the United States, except in cases of im- 
peachment. 

2. He shall have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties. provided two-thirds 
of the senators present concur: and he shall nominate, and 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall ap- 
point ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
judges of the Supreme Court, and all others officers of the 
United States, whose appointments are not herein other- 
wise provided for and which shall be established by law; 
but the Congress may by law vest the appointment of such 
inferior officers as they think proper in the President alone, 
in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

3. The President shall have power to fill up all vacan- 
cies that may happen during the recess of the Senate, by 


granting commissions, which shall expire at the end of their 
next session. 


SECTION III. 


Duties of the President. 
He shall, from time to time, give to the Congress infor- 
mation of the state of the Union, and recommend to their 
consideration such measures as he shal] judge necessary and 
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expedient; he may, on extraordinary occasions, convene 
both houses, or either of them; and in case of disagreement 
between them, with respect to the time of adjournment, he 
may adjourn them to such time as he shall think proper; 
he shall receive ambassadors and other public ministers; 
he shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed, and 
shall commission all the officers of the TInited States. 


SECTION IV. 
Impeachment of the President. 


The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of 
the United States shall be removed from office on impeach- 
ment for and conviction of treason, bribery, or other high 
crimes and misdemeanors. 


ARTICLE III— JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
SECTION I. 


United States Courts. 


The judicial power of the United States shall be vested 
in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as Con- 
gress may from time to time ordain and establish. The 
judges, both of the supreme and inferior courts, shall hold 
their offices during good behavior; and shall, at stated times, 
receive for their services a compensation, which shall not 
be diminished during their continuance in office. 


SECTION II. 


Jurisdiction of the United States Courts. 


1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in law 
and equity arising under this Constitution, the laws of the 
Tnited States, and treaties made or which shall be made, 
under their authority; to all cases affecting ambassadors, 
other public ministers, and consuls; to all cases of admi- 
ralty and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to which 
the United States shall be a party; to controversies between 
two or more State; between-a State and citizens of another 
State: between citizens of different States: between citizens 
of the same State claiming lands under grants of different 
States; and between a State, or The citizens thereof, and for- 
eign States, citizens, or subjects.* 


*Altered by XIth Amendment. 
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2 In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public min- 
isters, and consuls, and those in which a State shall be 
party, the Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction. 
In all. the other cases before mentioned, the Supreme Court 
shall have appellate jurdisdiction, both as to law and fact, 
with such exceptions and under such regulations as the con- 
gress shall make. 

8. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeach- 
ment, shall be by jury; and such trial shall be held in the 
State where the said crimes shall have been committed; but 
when not committed within any State, the trial shall be at 
such place or places as the Congress may by law have di- 
rected. 

SECTION III. 
Treason. 
‘ 1. Treason against the United States shall consist only 
in levying war against them,or in adhering to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted 
of treason unless on the testimony of two witnesses to the 
same overt act, or on confession in open court. 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare the pun- 
ishment of treason; but no attainder of treason shall work 
eorruption of blood, or forfeiture, except during the life of 
the person attainted. 


ARTICLE IV-— THE STATES AND THE FEDERAL GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


SECTION I. 


State Records. 


Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the 
public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other 
State. And the Congress may, by general laws, prescribe 
the manner in which such acts, records, and proceedings 
shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 


SECTION IL. 
Privileges of Citizens, etc. 

,' i. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States. 
2. ok person charged in any State with treason, felony, 

or other crime, who shall fiee from justice and be found in 
another State, shall, on demand of the executive authority 
of the State from which he fled, be delivered up to be re 
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moved to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 

3. No person held to service or labor in one State, un- 
der the laws thereof, escaping into another, Shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 
such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom such service or labor may be due. 


SECTION III. 


New States and Territories. 

1. New States may be admitted by the Congress into 
this Union; but no new State shall be formed or erected 
within the jurisdiction of any other State; nor any State 
be formed by the junction of two or more States, or parts 
of States, without the consent of the Legislatures of the 
States concerned, as well as of the Congress. 

2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting, the terri- 
tory or other property belonging to the United States; and 
nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed as to 
prejudice any claims of the United States or of any partic- 
ular State. 

SECTION IV. 


Guarantee to the States. 


The United States shall guarantee to every State in this 
Union a republican form of government, and shall protect 
each of them against invasion; and, on application of the 
Legislature, or of the executive:(when the Legislature can- 
not be convened), against domestic violence. 


ARTICLE V — POWER OF AMENDMENT. 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses 
shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this 
Constitution, or, on the application of the Legislatures of 
two-thirds of the several States, shall call a convention for 
proposing amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid 
to all intents and purposes as part of this Constitution, 
when ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States, or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, 
as the one or the other mode of ratification may be proposed 
by Congress: provided that no amendment which may be 
made prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight 
shall in any manner affect the first and fourth clauses in 
the ninth section of the first Article; and that no _ State, 
without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage 
in the Senate. 
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ARTICLE VI——- PUBLIC DEBT, SUPREMACY OF THE 
CONSTITUTION, OATH OF OFFICE, RELIGIOUS 
TEST. 


j. All debts contracted and engagements entered into 
before the adoption of this Constitution shall be as valid 
against the United States under this Constitution as under 
the Confederation. 

2. This Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and 
the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything 
in the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

3. The senators and representatives before mentioned 
and the members of the several State Legislatures, and all 
executive and judicial officers, both of the United States 
and of the several States, shall be bound by oath or affirma- 
tion to support this Constitution; but no religious test shall 
ever be required as a qualification to any office of public 
trust under the United States. 


ARTICLE VII =— RATIFICATION OF THE CONSTI- 
TUTION. 

The ratifications of the Constitutions of nine States 
shall be sufficient for the establishment of this Constitution 
beween the States so ratifying the same. 

Done in Convention, by the unanimous consent of the 
States present, the seventeenth day of September, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand seyen hundred and eighty- 


seven, and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the twelfth. 


Lo 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE I. 


Congress shall Make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof: 
or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press; or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, ‘and to petition 
the government for a redress of grievances. 
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ARTICLE II, 


A well regulated militia being necessary to the security 
of a free State; the right of the people to keep and bear 
arms shall not be infringed. 


ARTICLE III, 


No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any 
house, without the consent of the owner, nor in time of 
war, but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 


ARTICLE IV. 


The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures shall not be violated; and no warrants shall 
issue but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirma- 
tion,and particularly describing the place to be searched, 
and the persons or things to be seized. 


ARTICLE V. 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or oth- 
erwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indict- 
ment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the land or 
navel forces, or in the militia when in active service in 
time of war or public danger; nor shall any person be sub- 
ject for the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life 
or Jimb; nor shall be compelled, in any criminal case, to be 
a witness against himself; nor be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law; nor shall private 
property be taken for public use without just compensa- 
tion. 


ARTICLE VI. 


In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of 
the State and district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which district shall have been previously ascer- 
tained by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause 
of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for obtaining wit- 
nesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel 
for his defense. 
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ARTICLE VII. 

In suits at common law, where the value in controversy 
shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall 
be preserved; and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise 
re-examined in any court of the United States than accord- 
ing to the rules of the common law. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishment inflicted. 


ARTICLE IX. 


The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained 
by the people. 


ARTICLE X. 


The powers not granted to the United, States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively or to the people. 


ARTICLE XI1.* 


The judicial power of the United States shall not be 
construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenc- 
ed or prosecuted against one of the United States by citi- 
zens of another State, or by citizens or subjects of any for- 
eign State. 

ARTICLE XII.** 


1. The electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, one of 
whom. at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same State 
with themselves; they shall name in their ballots the per- 
son yoted for as President, and in distinct ballots the per- 
son voted for as Vice-President, and they shall make dis- 
tinct lists of all persons voted for as President, and of all 
persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the number of 
votes for each, which lists they shall sign and certify, and 


*Proposed by Congress March 5, 1794, and declared in force Jan- 
uary 8, 1798. : 


**Proposed by Congress December 12, 1808, and declared in force 
September 25, 1804, 
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transmit sealed to the seat of government of the United 
States, directed to the President of the Senate; the Presi- 
dent of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all the certificates, and the 
votes shall then be counted; the person haying the greatest 
number of votes for President shall be the President, if 
such number bea majority of the whole number of electors 
‘appointed; and if no person have such majority, then from 
the persons having the highest numbers, not exceeding 
three, on the list of those voted for as President, the House 
of Representatives shall choose immediately by ballot the 
President. But in choosing the President, the votes shall 
be taken by States, the representation from each State hav- 
ing one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or members from two-thirds of the States, and a 
majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. 
And if the House of Representatives shall not choose a 
President, whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon 
them before the fourth day of March next following, then 
the Vice-President shall act as President, as in case of 
death or other constitutional disability of the President. 

2. The person having the greatest number of votes as 
Vice-President shall be the Vice-President, if such number 
be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed, 
and if no person have a majority, then from the two highest 
numbers on the list the Senate shall choose the Vice-Presi- 
dent; a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds 
of the whole number of senators, and a majority of the 
whole number shall be necessary to a choice. 

3. But no person constitutionally ineligible to the of- 
fice of President shall be eligible to that of Vice-President 
of the United States. 


ARTICLE XIII* 


1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as 
a punishment for crime whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted, shall exist within the United States, or any 
place subject to their jurisdiction. 


2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 


*Proposed by Congress February 1, 1865, and declared in force 
December 18, 1865. 
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ARTICLE XIV* 


1. All persons born or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States and of the State wherein they reside. No 
State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liber- 
ty, or property, without due process of law, nor deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws. 


2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the sev- 
eral States according to their respective numbers, counting 
the whole number of persons in each State, excluding In- 
dians not taxed. But when the right to vote at any electton 
for the choice of electors for President and Vice-President 
of the United States, representatives in Congress, executive 
and judicial officers of a State, or the members of the Leg- 
islature thereof, is denied to any of the male members of 
such State, being twenty-one years of age, and citizens of 
the United States, or in any way abridged, except for 
participation in rebellion or other crime, the basis of repre- 
sentation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which 
the number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole 
number of male citizens twenty-one years of age in such 
State. 

8. No person shall be a senator or representative in 
Congress, or elector of President and Vice-President, or 
hold any office, civil or military, under the United States, 
or under any State, who, having previously taken an oath, 
as a member of Congress, or as an officer of the United 
States, or as a member of any State Legislature, or as an 
executive or judicial officer of any State, to support the 
Constitution of the United States, shall have engaged in 
insurrection or rebellion against the same, or given aid and 
comfort to the enemies thereof. But Congress may, by 
vote of two-thirds of each House, remove such disability. 

4. The validity of the public debt of the United States, 
authorized by law, including debts incurred for payment 
of pensions and bounties for services in suppressing ingur- 
rection or rebellion, shall not be questioned. But neither 
the United States nor any State shall assume or pay any 
debt or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection or rebel- 


28, Card by Congress June 16, 1866, and declared in force July 
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lion against the United States, or claim for the loss or 
emancipation of any slave; but all such debts, obligations, 
and claims shall be held illegal and void. 


5. The Congress shall have power to enforce by appro- 
priate legislation the provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XV* 


1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or any 
State on account of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 

2. The Congress shall have power to enforce by appro- 
priate legislation the provisions of this article. 


*Proposed by Congress February 26, 1869, and declared in force 
March 30, 1870. 
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IMPORTANT CHANGES 
MADE BY THE LEGISLATURE OF toos. 


NEw County oF St. Luciz.—The new County 
of St. Lucie was formed from Brevard county, hav- 
ing the following boundaries: ‘All that territory 
of the county of Brevard. as heretofore existing, 
which lies south of the following boundary line: 
Commiencing at the north-west corner of Town- 
ship 31 S. of Range 35 E; thence running east 
along the line dividing Townships 30 and 31 to 
the point where said line intersects the medial . 
line of the south fork of the Saint Sebastian Riy- 
er; thence down the middle of the said Sebastian 
River to its confluence with the Indian River; 
thence east to the east shore of the Indian River; 
thence in a southerly direction along the east 
shore of said river to the township line dividing 
Townships 30 and 31; thence east following said 


9 


Township line to the Atlantic Ocean. 


Tue Buckman BriL__.—This bill abolishes the 
former State Schools located at Lake City, Tal- 
lahassee, Gainesville, De Funiak Springs, Bartow 
and Saint Petersburg, and establishes the Univer- 
sity of Florida, and The Florida Female College. 

A Board of Control is created to locate both 
of these institutions and to govern them. 

The University of Florida has been temporarily 
located at Lake City, to be permanently establish- 
ed at Gainesville. The Florida Female College 
has been located at Tallahassee. 


A1p To RurRAL ScHoorts.—The sum of fifty 
thousand dollars was appropriated to aid such rural 


schools as are not provided for by chapter 5206, 


passed by the Legislature of 1903. The schools 
must maintain an average attendance of 80 per 


cent of the enrollment; and the money is to be, 


spent in extending the term. ~ 


———— 
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ORIGIN OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


The United States of North America became a 
nation at the close of the Revolutionary War. The 
immediate and acute causes of the Revolutionary 
War date from 1765. The ten years from 1765 to 
1775 were years of struggle by the American colonies 
for greater freedom under the British government. 
Independence was not sought. The colonies were 
united only by the common danger and were still 
colomes of the British Empire. 

In 1776 the Second Continental Congress 
passed the Declaration of Independence. The title 
of this celebrated document was: 

“A Declaration by the Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress Assembled.” 

The gist of the Declaration was in these words: 

“That these united colonies are, and ought to be, 
free and independent states; that they are absolved 
from all allegiance to the British crown, and that all 
political connection between them and the state of 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved ; 
and that as free and independent states they have full 
power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, 
establish commerce, and to do all other acts and 
things which independent states may of right do.” 

So the colonies declared themselves states and 
assumed the prerogatives of sovereignty. 

Fully engaged now in the war for independence, 
the new states felt the need of articles of agreement. 
Safety and success demanded that the states should 
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act together. So they formed a confederacy and in 
1778 the congress prepared “Articles of Confedera- 
tion.” As these articles were not binding until 
ratified by all the states, and as one state, Maryland, 
refused for three years her assent, the government 
was carried on by common consent and without any 
written constitution until 1781. 

From 1781 to 1787 the United States Goverti- 
ment was carried on under the Articles of Confeder- 
ation. It could scarcely be called a government. It 
was feeble. Congress had no power to enforce the 
recommendations it made. Any state might comply 
with the requests of Congress or it might neglect or 
refuse to do so. Of course, this was contrary to the 
agreement, but some excuse was always ready to 
justify the refusal. 

So the government grew weaker year by year and 
the time seemed near at hand when the whole fabric 
would fall to pieces. Government under the Articles 
of Confederation had proved a failure. 

James Madison has been called The Father of 
the Constitution. His state, Virginia, under the 
leadership of Madison, Randolph and Washington, 
proposed a convention to consider what changes were 
needed. All the states were invited to send delegates 
to Annapolis in 1786. Only five states, however, 
were represented. This convention proposed an- 
other to meet in Philadelphia in May, 1787. The 
proposal was favorably received and the Constitu- 
tional Convention met. In the character of its mem- 
bers, in the difficulty of the task before it, and in 
the successful result of its labors this must be con- 
sidered the most distinguished and important con- 
vention ever held in America. 

Washington presided... Franklin, Madison, 
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Hamilton, the two Pinekneys and many other men 
of note took part in the deliberations. The con- 
vention adjourned September 17, 1787. 

The next question was whether the states would 
ratify the Constitution. It would be necessary for 
nine states to ratify before it could go into effect. 
The Constitution had powerful opponents. Some 
objected that the convention had exceeded its pow- 
ers, having been authorized only to revise the 
Articles of Confederation. Others complained that 
there was no Bill of Rights and that liberty was 
endangered. But the ground for hesitation undoubt- 
edly was that the states were required to part with 
a portion of their prerogatives and that the new 
Constitution conferred power upon the general gov- 
ernment to enforce its laws. . 

A remarkable series of papers published in cer- 
tain of the newspapers of the day argued with great 
ability for the new Constitution. The papers were 
all signed with the fictitious name,’ Publius, but are 
now known to have been written by Hamilton, Jay, 
and Madison. They are published, now, as The 
Federalist, and constitute the ablest commentary on 
the Constitution that exists. 

In June, 1788 nine states had ratified the Con- 
stitution and Congress arranged for the election of 
a President and appointed March 4, 1789 as the 
day on which the new government should begin. 

Owing to various causes the inauguration was 
delayed until April 30, 1789 when George Wash- 
ington took the oath of office as President of the 
United States. 7 

The debates in the Constitutional Convention 
were conducted with great spirit almost amounting 
to bitterness. Several times it seemed that the con- 
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vention would break up in disorder. Some of the ~ 
points of disagreement were as follows: 

1. The small states feared that they would be- 
come relatively less important in the new govern- 
ment. Hence they insisted that each state should 
have the same representation in Congress. 

2. The states whose boundaries had been defined 
by their charters demanded that the vacant lands 
west of the Alleghanies should belong to the whole 
nation and not to the states which extravagantly 
claimed them. 

3. The slave-holding states wanted a slave to 
count as much as a freeman in determining how 
many representatives each state should have in 
Congress. 

4. The slave-importing states feared lest the 
slave trade should be prohibited. 

5. The clauses which deny to the states certain 
powers and delegate the same to Congress, caused 
violent opposition. The prohibition on the states to 
issue paper money as a legal tender kept Rhode 
Island and North Carolina out of the Union several 
months after the Constitution had gone into opera- 
tion in the other states. 

In the convention two plans for action were pro- 
posed. The first is called the Virginia plan. It was 
laid before the convention by Mr. Randolph. The 
other plan is called the New Jersey plan because it 
was presented by the delegates from that state. 

The Virginia plan assumed that the convention 
had authority to devise a form of government suit- 
able to the purpose without regard to the Articles of 
Confederation. The New Jersey plan assumed that 
the authority of the convention was limited to re- 
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vising the Articles of Confederation without making 
fundamental changes. 

Mr. Wilson.of Pennsylvania, in a speech before 
the convention contrasted the two plans in the follow- 
ing words: 

1. In the Virginia plan there are two and in some 
degree three branches in the Legislature (Con- 
gress); m the plan from New Jersey there is to be 
a single Legislature only. 2. Representation of the 
people at large is the basis of one (the Virginia 
plan) ; the State Legislatures the pillars of the other. 
3. Proportional representation. prevails in one, 
equality of suffrage in the other. 4. A _ single 
Executive Magistrate is at the head of one; a 
plurality is held out in the other. 5 In the one a 
majority of the people of the United States must 
prevail; in the other a minority may prevail. 6. The 
National Legislature is to make laws in all cases to 
which the separate states are incompetent, in place 
of this Congress is to have additional power in a few 
cases only. 7. A negative on the laws of the states; 
in place of this coercion 1s to be substituted. 8. The 
Executive (President) to be removable on impeach- 
ment and conviction in one plan; in the other to be 
removable at the instance of a majority of the 
Executives of the states. 9. Revision of the laws pro- 
. vided for in one; no such check in the other. 10. In- 
ferior national tribunals in one; none such in the 
other. 11. In the one jurisdiction of national tri- 
bunals to extend, etc., appellate jurisdiction only al- 
lowed in the other. 12. In the Virgima plan 
the jurisdiction to extend to all cases affecting the 
national peace and harmony; there a few cases only 
marked out. 13. Finally the ratification (1n the 
Virginia plan) is to be by the people themselves; in 
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the New Jersey plan by the Legislative authorities, 
according to the thirteenth Article of the Confedera- 
tion. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. What were the colonies striving for in the ten years 
from 1765 to 1775? 

2. Give the title of the Declaration of Independence. 

3. What did that Declaration affirm as to the political 
status of the colonies? 

4. When were the Articles Of Confederation prepared? 
Why were they prepared? 

5. Did all the States agree to them at once? 

6. How was the government carried on in the meantime? 

7. For how many years was the government carried on 
under the Articles of Confederation? 

8. Why did these articles not prove satisfactory? 

9. Who has been called “The Father of the Constitu- 
tion’? 

10. What other eminent statesmen were associated with 
him? 

11. When did the constitutional convention meet? When 
adjourn? 

12. Did the new constitution suit everybody? 

13. When did it go into operation? 

14. What five questions caused most discussion in the 
convention? 

15. What two plans were offered to the convention? 

16. Tell some of the differences between these two plans. 

17. Of how many articles is the Constitution composed 
exclusive of the amendments? 

18. How many articles of the amendments are there? 

19. What are the subdivisions of the articles called ? 

20. What are the further subdivisions called? 
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GHAR LER AL, 


PREAMBLE AND ARTICLE I.—LEGISLATIVE DE- 
PARTMENT. 


Preamble.—The first seven words contain the 
whole doctrine of democracy. The people are the 
rulers and all political power is derived from them. 
Note that the states do not establish this Constitu- 
tion, but the people. In determining whether our 
government is national or federal (confederate) the 
phrase here used has a certain significance, as will 
be seen further on. 

The seven purposes for which this Constitution 
was established certainly comprise all the ends of a 
good government. 

Article I., Sectién I. The advantage of two 
houses of Congress was thought to lie in the mutual 
checks thus afforded. 

“Despotism comes on mankind in different 
shapes. Sometimes in an executive. sometimes in a 
military one. Is there no danger of a Legislative 
despotism? Theory and practice both proclaim it. 
If the Legislative authority be not restrained, there 
can be neither liberty nor stability; it can only be 
restrained by dividing it within itself into distinct 
and independent branches. In a single House there is 
no check but the inadequate one, of the virtue and 
good sense of those who compose it.”—Mr. Wilson 
in convention. 

The above view prevailed and two houses were 
established, though the Congress under the Articles 
of Confederation had only one chamber. 

Another reason for two houses was found in 
the jealousy of the small states. They insisted that 
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in the legislative body each state should enjoy equal 
power with every other state. Others contended that 
the most populous states ought to have the most in- 
fluence. A compromise was made by making two 
houses of Congress, in one of which the states should 
have equal power, and in the other the people should 
be represented according to their numbers. 


Article I., Section I]. Electors here means voters. 
Clause 3 has been changed by the XI Vth amendment 
as may be noticed. ‘“‘Three-fifths of all other per- 
sons’? means slaves. Since slavery has been abolished 
these words have no sisnificance. 

The ratio of representation changes every ten 
years.. The Congress decides how many members 
shall be in the House of Representatives for the 
next ten years. Then, when the census has been 
taken and the population of the United States is 
known, the ratio is found by dividing the whole 
number of persons, excluding Indians not taxed, by 
the number of members the House is to have. Thus, 
the population of the states excluding Indians not 
taxed, was, in 1900, 74,954,252, and this divided by 
386, the number of members in the House, gives 
194,182, the ratio of representation for the 
decade. 

Representatives are elected by districts. If a 
state has population enough to give it three repre- 
sentatives the state is divided into three congression- 
al districts and each district elects a representative. 
If a state is entitled to only one representative, or 
if by a new apportionment a state has one more than 
before and the Legislature has not redistricted the 
state, a new representative is voted for by all the 
people of the state. Representatives voted for in this 
way are said to be “at large.” 
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The population of some states is so small that 
they would not be entitled to any representative were 
it not for the clause “‘but each state shall have at 
least one representative.’ Delaware, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Utah and Wyoming have one each. 
On the other hand, New York has thirty-seven— 
nearly one-tenth of the whole House. 

The speaker is the presiding officer of the House. 
He occupies a very influential position. It has been 
said that his power is second only to that of the 
President. He has this influence partly because he 
has the confidence and esteem of his party, as is 
shown by his election to the speakership; partly by 
his appointment of the committees; partly by his 
power to “give the floor” to whomsoever he pleases. 
The member who rises first and addresses the 
chair is not always allowed to speak. The speaker 
is conveniently blind and deaf, and sees and hears 
only the person whom he has agreed to see and hear. 
This seems unfair, but is not altogether so. The 
committee in charge of any bill has notified the 
speaker beforehand what members are qualified to 
explain the measure, giving names of persons on 
both sides of the question and the speaker recognizes 
these persons in order, no matter who may claim the 
floor at the same time. 

_ The other officers of the House are not members. 
The principal ones are the clerk, the sergeant-at- 
arms, the doorkeeper, the postmaster, and the chap- 
lain. The chief duties of these officers are indicated 
by their titles but each has other duties not so in- 
dicated. Each of these officers has many assistants. 

Article I., Section III. 1.—The political equality 
of the states is recognized in this clause. In the 
convention strife arose over the question o 
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the relative power of the states in the Congress. 
Under the Articles of Confederation there was 
only one chamber in Congress, and in this each 
state had an equal vote. Though some states had 
more delegates than others, when it came to voting 
each state had only one vote. In framing the new 
Constitution, the small states demanded the same 
rule, while others thought that the influence of a 
state ought to depend upon the number of inhabi- 
tants in that state. A violent controversy arose which 
was settled by making two houses, in one of which 
the people of the states should be represented accord- 
ing to their numbers, and in the other the states 
should be represented by equal membership. 

The mode of choosing the Senators is prescribed 
by Congress. (See page 86 old edition.) 

2. The division of the Senators into classes se- 
cures a permanency in that body which is not found 
in the House. As only one-third of the Senators go 
out of office at one time and as many of these are 
re-elected the Senate always has a majority of ex- 
perienced members. So the Senate does not respond 
so quickly to changes in public opinion and hence is 
more stable than the House. ; 

When the Senators from a newly admitted state 
present themselves, they are assigned to different 
classes so that they may not go out of office togeth- 
er. 

5. Early in the first session of a Congress the 
Vice-President withdraws from the room in order 
to give opportunity for the Senate to elect a vice- 
president pro tempore. Should the Vice-President 
be called to fill the President’s place the president 
pro tem. would preside regularly over the Senate and 
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would draw the salary allotted to the Vice-President, 
but he would not properly be called vice-president. 

Sec. ['V. 1.—Congress has prescribed that repre- 
sentatives shall be elected by districts, and that the 
election shall occur on the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November of the even-numbered years. 
It has also prescribed the time atid manner of the 
election of Senators, but has no power to fix the 
place of election. 

2.—‘A Congress” begins on March 4 of the odd- 
numbered years and lasts two years. Generally, 
however, there is no session until December. There 
may be a special session called, however. The first 
regular session of each new Congress begins on 
the first Monday in December. This session may 
last a full year, but generally the session ends in 
the early summer. This is the long session. The 
next December the short session begins and it must 
end March 4. The Congress beginning March 4, 
1905, and ending March 4, 1907, is the Fifty-ninth 
Congress. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. What is the fundamental doctrine of democracy? 

2. Name the purposes for which this constitution was 
established. ; 

3. What is the title of the legislative body of the United 
States? 

4. Why were two chambers or houses considered better 
than one? 

5. When are the members of the House of Representa- 
tives chosen? ; : 

6. Who may vote in choosing them? 

7. Give the conditions of eligibility as representative. 

8. What is the number of representatives at the present 
time? y 

9. What is the ratio of representation now? What was 
it in 1787? 
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10. How many representatives does your State have? 

11. How is a State divided for purpose of choosing rep- 
resentatives? 
_12. What is a representative “at large’? 

13. How often is the ratio changed? 

14. What State has the most representation? 

15. Name some States that have only one. 

16. What is the title of the presiding officer of the House? 

17. Has he much #nfluence? 

18. Name some of the other officers of the House. 

19. If a representative die, how is his place filled? 

20. What judicial power is conferred on the House by 
clause 5, Sec. IT.? 

21. What did the small States fear from the movement 
to make a new constitution? 

22. Did the States have equal powers in the Congress 
under the Confederation? 

23. How were the opposing views reconciled? 

24. How many senators are there? 

25. Who are the senators from your State? 

26. What is the term of office of a senator? 

27. How are they chosen? 

28. What is the advantage of dividing the senators into 
classes? 

29. What are the conditions of eligibility? 

30. Who presides over the Senate? ~ 

31. Does he vote? 

2. Who presides when the vice-president is absent? 

33. What judicial power has the Senate? 

34. Who ordinarily presides at an impeachment trial? 

35. What majority of the Senate is needed to convict an 
impeached officer? 

36. Was President Johnson impeached? 

37. What penalty can the Senate impose? 

38. What action has Congress taken under clause I, 
sec. IV.? 
390. When does a Congress begin, and how long does it 
last? 


40. Distinguish between the long session and the short 
Session. 
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CHAPGER ITE: 


Article I., Section V. 1.—This clause puts it in 
the power of each House to admit or reject any per- 
son presenting himself for membership. He may 
be rejected on account of irregularities in his election 
or if he is thought to be constitutionally ineligible 
or of improper character. Generally in such cases 
there is some other person who claims the place. The 
one whose credentials are first presented or seem to 
come from the proper source is admitted pending 
an investigation at the hands of a committee. The 
one who-is at last rejected is generally allowed a 
sum sufficient to pay the expenses of the contest. 

Members of Congress are sometimes remiss in 
their duties and absent themselves from the meetings 
of their respective houses. In this case it is some- 
times necessary to send after them. They are ar- 
rested by the Sergeant-at-Arms and brought to the 
House or Senate and required to explain their ab- 
sence. 

3.—The journals of the Senate and House form 
a large part of the political history of the nation. 
They are published in book form and are widely 
distributed. In addition to these publications there 
is now printed a daily report of the proceedings 
called the Congressional Record. Sometimes, in 
case of war for instance, some of the proceedings 
ought to be kept secret and hence this provision is 
made. 

When the yeas and nays are demanded the roll 
is called and each member votes by answering  “‘yea” 
or “nay” or “aye” or “no’’ and his vote is recorded 
and published. This shows the people how each 
man has voted on the measure in question and en- 
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ables his constituents to call him to account. Some- 
times the privilege of demanding the yeas and nays 
is used by a factious minority to defeat a bill that 
might otherwise pass, for it takes considerable time 
to call and record and verify the roll and so the time 
may be spent without any progress. This is “‘filibust- 
ering.” 

Section VI. 1.—The salaries of members of the 
Senate and members of the House are the same and 
are fixed by law of Congress. The amount has been 
fixed at different times at the following figures: Six 
dollars per day while sitting, $1,500 per annum; $8 
per day, $3,000 per annum; $5,000, $7,500, $5,000 
per annum. This last sum dates from 1874. Be- 
sides the salary each member receives 20 cents per 
mile traveled in going and returning. There is also 
an allowance for stationery, etc. The speaker of 
the House receives $8,000. Members can not be ar- 
rested for slight offenses while attending Congress, 
otherwise some might be kept from the sessions 
when their votes were important. Members can not 
be sued for anything spoken in debate. 

2.—This clause prevents the creation of lucrative 
offices to be occupied by the men whose votes have 
created them. 

Section VII. 1.—The small states offered this 
provision on condition that each state should have 
equal representation in the Senate. The larger states 
did not consider it a fair trade but accepted it to 
prevent the breaking up of the convention. It may 
be said that it reserves to the people the power to 
control the government in many respects, for with- 
out money the government can not exist. The bills 
for raising revenue are often so amended in the 
Senate, however, that they are really new bills. 
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2.—This clause takes up a bill after it has 
passed the house in which it originated, but before 
that time it has been considered and discussed for 
some days. The real legislation of the House of 
Representatives is done in the committees. The bills 
introduced are so numerous that it would be impos- 
sible for the whole House to give each one careful 
consideration. So the work is distributed among the 
standing committees, of which there are about fifty. 
On certain regular days the roll of members is 
called and those who have bills to offer do so. Each 
bill is read by its title and referred to an appropriate 
committee. Thus each committee soon becomes 
possessed of many bills, only a few of which will 
receive much attention. Those that are thought 
important are studied and amended and reported by 
the chairman of the committee. They are then 
placed upon the calendar to be considered by the 
House in due order. Some member has charge of 
each bill and is expected to claim consideration for 
it at the proper time. Certain persons also have 
been agreed upon to speak for the bill. and some pro- 
vision is made for those opposed to the bill to state 
their objections. The bill in printed form is before 
each member so that he may vote intelligently. It 
is read three times either in whole or by title, and 
these readings are generally on three different days. 
After the, second reading debate is in order and 
amendments may be offered, and voted on. It is then 
engrossed by an expert penman on paper. On the 
third reading the bill is voted upon and if passed by 
the House it goes to the Senate, where it must pass 
through the same course, and be teturned to the 
House with whatever amendments the Senate has 
made, if any. If amendments have been made and 
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the House agrees to them they are incorporated in 
the bill which is then enrolled and copied on parch- 
ment, signed by the Speaker, taken to the Senate, 
signed by the President of the Senate, carried back 
to the House and put in charge of the committee on 
enrolled bills by whom it is taken to the President 
of the United States as provided in clause 2, Sec. VII 
now under consideration. 

A pocket veto is, given when the President fails 
to return the bill within ten days, and Congress in 
meantime adjourns. ; 

The veto of the President is not absolute. The 
effect of his refusal to sign the bill causes it to be 
more carefully considered and is a check upon hasty 
legislation and upon “‘the tyranny of the majority.” 

3.—This clause prevents Congress from passing 
important measures without the concurrence of the 
President. 


Sec. VIII. This and the two sections 1mmedi- 
ately following define the relation between the gen- 
eral government and the state governments. This 
was, in the convention, an all-important question. 
Under the Confederation the states had all the pow- 
er. Now the power of the states is abridged and a 
great deal of power given to the general government 
which thus becomes national 

1.—The first clause empowers Congress to tax 
the people. ‘Taxes’ here refer to poll taxes and 
property taxes. These are direct taxes and have sel- 
dom been levied by Congress. “Duties and imposts”’ 
refer to the tax on. imported goods. Many articles 
brought to this country from other countries are 
taxed and the importer pays the “duty” and then 
adds it tothe price for which he sells the goods. This 
is the principal source of revenue to the United 
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States. “Excise’’ is understood to mean the taxes 
that are laid on goods manufactured in the United 
States. Beer, distilled liquors, tobacco, etc.,,are thus 
taxed. 

The phrase “provide for the common defense and 
general welfare’ has been considered authority for 
doing a great many things which are not distinctly 
named in the Constitution as allowable for Congress 
to do. The strict constructionists have claimed that 
Congress is authorized to do only those things ex- 
pressly named in the Constitution, while the loose 
constructionists have opposed this view. 

4.—FPersons born in foreign countries may be- 
come citizens of the United States after five years 
residence here. The declaration of intention to be- 
come a citizen may be made at any time, and in 
two years, afterwards full citizenship may be ac- 
quired, provided five years in all have elapsed since 
coming to this country. Chinese can not be natural- 
ized. 

8.—Authors of books, maps, etc., may secure 
the sole right to the manufacture of their books, 
maps, tc., by applying to the Librarian of Congress, 
who will send information and blank forms. The 
expense is one dollar and the copyright is good for 
28 years and may be renewed for 14 years longer. 
Inventions may be patented for 17 years at an ex- 
pense of $35 or $40 for fees. 

9.—The inferior tribunals. are described under 


Article III. 
17.—This refers to the District of Columbia. 


("The classification of the powers of Congress should be studied from 
the Tabular Analysis. 
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Section IX. 1.—This clause refers to African 
slaves. In 1808 the importation of slaves was for- 
bidden. The clause is now obsolete. Chinese im- 
migration is restricted, though not entirely forbid- 
den. 

2-3.—These clauses have been explained on a 
previous page. See index. 

4.—Capitation tax is what is usually called poll 
tax. Income taxes are direct taxes, and while they 
have been levied and collected on several occasions 
the last attempt to provide for an income tax failed, 
because it was pronounced unconstitutional as violat- 
ing this clause. : 

5-6.—There can be no Lords, Princes, Dukes, 
etc., created by any authority of the United States. 
The acceptance of a present might lay a public officer 
under obligation to some foreign power or be consid- 
ered as a_ bribe to influence his official action. 
Private citizens can, of course, receive presents. 

Section X. These restrictions on the states take 
from them many of the attributes of sovereignty 
and make the government national. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. Must the House of Representatives receive as a mem- 
ber any one who comes with properly authenticated cer- 
tificate of election? 

2. Is the attendance of members compulsory? 

3. Can the Senate expel a member? 

4. Must the House publish a journal of the proceedings? 

5. What is the purpose of the provision respecting the 
yeas and nays? 

6. What restrictions are laid on the House and Senate 
concerning adjournment? 

7. What compensation do senators receive? 

8. What privileges do they enjoy? 

9. Suppose, on his way to the Capitol to attend a session 
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of the House, a member is involved in a fight, can he be 
arrested? 

1o. Can a man be sued for slander on account ms words 
uttered in a speech in Congress? 

11. Can a member of Congress be at the same time a 
postmaster? 

12. Can a member resign from Congress and then be 
appointed to an office which was created during the time 
he was a member? Does this apply to all officers, civil and 
military, State and federal? 

13. What kind of bills must originate in the House? 
What power has the Senate over such bills? 

14. State the part which the President has in making 
aws. 

15. Explain the difference between taxes, duties and 
excises. 

16. Name five of the enumerated powers of Congress 
which you consider most important. 

17. Are letters of marque and reprisal now granted by 
nations at war? 

18. How may a foreigner become a citizen? 

19. Explain the terms habeas corpus and ex post facto. 

20. Can a private citizen receive a title of any kind from 
a foreign government? 


CHA Tree tv, 


ARTICLE IJ].—EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


Section I. It is here stated that the executive 
power is vested in the President. He is doubtless 
the chief executive but many other officers assist him 
and share with him executive functions. The term 
of four years seems to have been wisely chosen. In 
a shorter term he would scarcely be able to carry out 
the policy and principles on which he was elected. 
If he proves acceptable, a second term can generally 
be obtained for him. In France, where the term is 
seven years, many of the presidents have found the 


time too long. 
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2. It was the original intention of the Constitu- 
tion that the election of a president should be. en- 
trusted to a limited number of wise and good men 
chosen for that purpose. They were to be free to 
exercise their judgment and elect the man whom 
they regarded as the best qualified for the high po- 
sition. As it is, however, the electors are tacitly 
pledged to support a party nominee and their action 
is simply to register the will of the people as ex- 
pressed at the polls. 

The electors were at first chosen variously, some 
by the state legislatures, others by the people at 
the election. At the present time the electors are 
chosen by the people on a general ticket—not by 
districts. 

3. Clause 3 is not now in force, having been 
superseded by the twelfth amendment. Even before 
the election of Thomas Jefferson attempts were 
made to remedy the defects of the original provision 
for the election of the President in case the electoral 
college failed to make a choice. The struggle over 
the election of Jefferson showed the necessity of 
the change, which is made by the amendment. Now, 
the President and Vice-President are almost sure to 
belong to the same political party and so can work 
in harmony and in case the Vice-President is called 
to the presidential chair no great change in the policy 
of the executive department will occur. 

The election of President has devolved upon 
the House of Representatives only twice and the 
election of a Vice-President has been made by the 
Senate only once. The names are Thomas Jefferson, 
John Quincy Adams, and Richard M. Paes at 
last a vice-president. 

The disputed election of 1876 involved nearly 
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all the possible elements of error and uncertainty, 
and only the forbearance and patriotism of the Dem- 
ocratic leaders prevented a condition of anarchy. 

The processes of casting and counting the votes 
for President and Vice-President are described in 
Chapter XVII of Part I of this book to which the 
reader is referred. 

4. Congress has fixed the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November as the date of the 
election of electors, and the second Monday in Jan- 
uary as the day on which the electors cast their 
votes. 

6. At the time of the adoption of the Constitution 

there were some prominent citizens who had not 
been born in this country, notably Alexander Ham- 
ilton, who was a native of the West Indies. Hence 
the wording of this clause. The presidency is the 
only office to which a naturalized citizen can not 
be elected. The vice-presidency is included in this 
provision by the last clause of the twelfth amend- 
ment. 
6. Congress has provided that the. order of 
succession to the presidency shall be as follows: 
Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, Sec- 
retary of War, Attorney General, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Secretary of the Navy, Secretary of the Inter- 
ior, Secretary of Agriculture. If any one of these 
should be constitutionally ineligible he would be 
omitted and the office fall upon the next in order. 
Of course only some accident to a train or boat or 
in a public gathering or some epidemic could make 
this law operative. . 

7. The compensation of the President was 
$25,000 until 1873, when it became $50,000. This 
is very small compared to that of the. president of 
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France, who receives about $120,000 with the same 
sum additional for expenses. 

Section II]. 1.—The executive departments al- 
luded to are as follows: 

Department of State, Treasury Department, 
War Department, Navy Department, Postoffice 
Department, Interior Department, Department of 
Justice, Department of Agriculture, Department of 
Commerce and Labor. 

The head of the Department of Justice is called 
the Attorney General, and the head of the Postoffice 
Department is the Postmaster General. The heads 
of the other Departments are called Secretaries. 
These officers constitute the Cabinet. They are ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. Each receives $8,000 per annum. 

2.—Treaties are generally negotiated by the 
Secretary of State with approval of the President 
and then submitted to the Senate for ratification. 

Ambassadors are representatives of the Govern- 
ment appointed to live at the capitals of other nations 
and be the channel through which the different 
governments hold intercourse. All the principal 
nations of the world have such representatives at 
Washington, and in turn we have Ambassadors at all 
the principal capitals of the world. 

Our representatives at London, Berlin, Paris, 
Vienna, Rome, Mexico and St. Petersburg are of the 
highest rank and are styled Ambassadors Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary. At most of the other 
capitals our representatives are called Envoys Ex- 
traordinary and Ministers Plenipotentiary. The 
highest salary paid to any one of these is $17,500. 
These officers are.in the Diplomatic Service of the 
United States. They represent the Government. The 
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Consular service consists‘of men who are appointed 
to guard the rights of individual citizens and to 
study the commercial affairs of the world in: the 
interest of our commercial and industrial develop- 
ment. There are about 750 Consuls and Vice-Con- 
suls living abroad. 


While the appointment of these officers and 
thousands of others are made by the President, he 
must depend on the recommendation of the Sena- 
tors and Representatives from the different states 
for his knowledge of the character and qualifications 
of his appointees. This gives an immense power to 
the members of Congress. The multitudes of appli- 
cants for appointment and the persistence with which 
they urge their claims consume the time and occupy 
much too large a part of the attention of the members. 
And yet it is doubtful if our Congressmen would be 
willing to relinquish this “patronage.” 

Section III. The President’s message is sent to 
the Congress at the beginning of each session. Wash- 
ington and Adams went in person to the capitol and 
delivered the message orally. Jefferson sent the 
message in to be read by one of the clerks. Con- 
siderable interest attaches to the reading of the 
message when the President is new. 

Section IV. Impeachment cases are rare. The 
terms of most officers are so short that it is unneces- 
sary to remove them by impeachment. The im- 
peachment is similar to an indictment by a grand 
jury. The House of Representatives has the sole 
power of impeachment. A committee is appointed 
to investigate the charges, and if the House thinks 
there are sufficient grounds for such action resolu- 
tions or articles of impeachment are drawn up and 
a committee appointed to conduct the trial. The 
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Senate has the sole power of trying impeached of- 
ficers. Two-thirds of the members of the Senate 
must vote for conviction or the impeachment fails. 
The Vice-President presides unless the President is 
on trial. 

Only one President has been impeached and he 
was not convicted. The last case at-this date was 
that of one of the United States district judges of 
Florida. The impeachment was made by the House 
but the judge was acquitted by the Senate. Mem- 
bers of Congress are not officers in the sense of this 
section. ' 


QUESTIONS. 


1. State the mode of election of President now in force. 

2. How does it differ from the original mode? 

3. When are electors chosen; when do they meet, and 
when are their votes counted? 

4. How many electors does your State have? 

5. How many electors in all the States? 

6. How is the President nominated? 

7. Is an elector at liberty to vote for anyone he pleases? 

8. State the length of term of office, and the salary of the 
President. 


9. What are the conditions of eligibility to the presi- 
dency? 

10. What is the law of succession to the presidency? 

Ir. What are the executive departments? 

12, Who are now the heads of departments? 

13. What salary does the Secretary of State receive? 

14. Name some of the powers of the President. 

15. Name some of his duties. 

16. How may a President be removed? 

17, Has a President ever been impeached? 

18. What are the duties of the Vice-President? 

19. What are the conditions of eligibility to the vice- 
presidency? 

20. What salary does the Vice-President receive? 
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CHAPTER V. 


JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Section I. The United States Courts now es- 
tablished are one Supreme Court, nine Circuit 
Courts, ninety District Courts, nine Circuit Courts 
of Appeal, one Court of Claims. Besides these the 
District of Columbia has a separate system of 
courts. 

The Supreme Court consists of a Chief Justice 
and eight Associate Justices. The sessions are held 
in the capitol building at Washington during the 
winter months of each year. 

Each Associate Justice has supervision of a 
circuit and is required to be present at a session of 
the court for that circuit at least once in two years. 
The Supreme Court of the United States is one of 
the most admired features of the Government and a 
position on the Supreme Court bench is worthy of 
the highest ambition of a lawyer. 

The appointment is for life, but a judge may be 
retired at the age of seventy and receive his full 
salary thereafter, provided he has served ten years. 
The Chief Justice receives $13,000 per annum. Each 
of the Associate Justices receives $12,500. 

There are in the United States nine United 
States Judicial Circuits. Several states are united 
to form a circuit. Thus the fifth circuit comprises 
Georgia and all the states that border on the Gulf 
of Mexico. Each circuit has several Circuit Judges. 
There are twenty-seven judges in all. As already 
stated one of the Justices of the Supreme Court has 
a general supervision over a circuit. The Circuit 
Judges receive $7,000 per annum. 
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The Circuit Court of Appeals for a given circuit 
consists of the several judges of that circuit and the 
judge from the Supreme Court. Sometimes a 
United State District Judge is called to serve tem- 
porarily in the Court of Appeals. Formerly all 
cases appealed from the Circuit Court were taken to 
the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court was thus 
overburdened and hence the Circuit Courts of Ap- 
peals were established. 

The District Courts are inferior to the Circuits, 
Each state has one or more District Courts. Thus 
Florida has two Districts and two District Judges. 
The salary of a District Judge is $6,000 per 
annum. 

The United States Court of Claims meets in 
Washington. The United States can not be swed in 
the ordinary sense of the term. If an individual 
has a claim against the Government he may present 
his case to the Court of Claims where it will be ex- 
amined according to the forms of law and if it 
seems that the claim is valid Congress will appro- 
priate money to pay it. But the court has no power 
to enforce payment. 

The Chief Justice of this court is paid $6,500 and 
each of his four associates receives $6,000. 

The various courts established in the District of 
Columbia are similar to other United States courts. _ 

United States commissioners are judicial officers 
of the Federal Government appointed to attend to 
certain details of the law and to arrest and commit 
for trial offenders against the laws of Congress. 

Section II. Jurisdiction of Federal Courts. 

Most of the courts that are held in any state are 
State and County Courts. Comparatively few cases 
come before the United States Courts. The follow- 
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ing schedule sets forth the jurisdiction of the United 
States Courts as it is expressed in the Constitution. 
The reader will see that cases are classified in two 
ways: namely, as to the subject matter of the suit 
and as to the parties involved. 

All suits must be begun in an “inferior court” 
except when the United States is a party or when 
Ambassadors, Consuls, etc., are concerned. Certain 
suits may be appealed to the Supreme Court. No 
further attempt at explanation is here made. 


1. The Constitution. 


1. Cases arising under {3 Treaties. 
3. Laws of Congress. 


1. As to Kinds 
of Cases. 


2. Cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction. 


Ambassadors, Consuls, etc. 

Where U. S. is a party. 

Where a State is a party. 

Citizens of different States. 

Citizens of same State claiming same land from 
different States. 

Foreign States or citizens of foreign State. 
See XIth Amendment. 


2. As to Parties 
to the Suit. 


Si ad a 


SS 


3. As nothing is said in this clause about civil 
cases many supposed that such cases might be tried 
in a Federal Court without a jury. This was not 
satisfactory and so the Seventh Amendment was 
adopted. (See Amendment VII.) 

Section III. 1.—Prosecution for treason has 
always been an instrument of tyranny. Sometimes 
the most trifling offenses against the Government 
have been construed as treason and have caused the 
death of the offender. The definition of treason here 
given is substantially the same as in England since 
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William III. and serves to protect the citizens from 
injustice in times of great political excitement. 

2.—The punishment of treason was made death 
by hanging in 1790, but in 1862 it became death, or 
imprisonment at hard labor not less than five years 
and a fine of $10,000. 


It is to be noted that Congress can not declare a 
person guilty of treason. 


QUESTIONS. 


What is the highest court in the United States? 
How many judges constitute that court? 
What length of time do they serve? 

. How can they be removed? 


. When too old to serve, what provision is made for 
them? 


6. What salary does each receive? 

7. Who is the present Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court? 

8. How many circuits courts are there? 

9. What judges preside in these courts? 

10. To what circuit does this State belong? 

11. How many judges in this circuit? 

12. What is the salary of a circuit judge? 

13. To what court may appeals be made from the Circuit 
Court? Ans, The most important may be taken to the 
United States Supreme Court; the others to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

14. Below the circuit courts what courts are there? 

15. How many districts in your State? 

16. What salary does a district judge receive? 

17. Why are the terms of the district courts generally 
held at a seaport? 


18. How can a person collect a claim against the United 
States? t 

19. In what cases does the United States Supreme Court 
have original jurisdiction. 

20. Can a State be sued? 

21. Give the definition of treason? Why was it neces- 
sary to define it in the Constitution? 

22. Is a man guilty of treason who says that the Presi- 
dent ought to be killed, and declares that he will do it? 


ARONA 
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23. What penalty is provided for treason? 

24. Has this penalty been inflicted recently? 

25. What is meant by “corruption of blood’? 

26. Can a man be tried in a federal court without a jury? 

27. Why was the seventh amendment made? 

In the following supposed cases let the pupil state 
whether the trial will be in a State court or a federal court. 

28. Robbing the mail. 


29. Selling alcohol without United States license. 
30. Murder. 


31. Breaking open a store for purpose of theft. 

32. Counterfeiting. 

33. Suit to settle boundary between two States. 

34. Reprinting a book on which there is a copyright. 

35. Slandering a neighbor. 

36. Shooting a man in ship at sea. 

37. Sending insulting letters by mail. 

38. Cutting timber on land without permission of owner. 
39. Carrying concealed weapons. 

40. Selling liquor to Indians on reservations. 


Crear Tick Vi: 
RELATION OF STATES TO NATION, AMENDMENTS, ETC. 


Section I. The states must give credit to the 
public acts of other states. Thus a couple married 
in one state according to the laws of that state must 
be considered legally married in any other state to 
which they may remove, though the laws may differ 
widely in the two states. Also, a judgment obtained 
after due trial in a court of one state may be entered 
and collected in another state to which the debtor 
may have removed. 

But a citizen moving from one state to another 
can not claim in his new home more rights than his 
fellow citizens enjoy although the laws of his former 
home might have been more liberal. 
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Section II. 1.—This clause is somewhat indefi- 
nite but embodies an important principle. It prevents 
discrimination by one state against another; and 
makes the nation homogeneous. The right to vote 
is not considered one of the privileges and immuni- 
ties referred to. For instance, a citizen of Florida 
who can not read and write can not vote in Massa- 
chusetts or Mississippi. 

The right of certain persons to tide in certain 
cars may differ in different states. 

2—Governors generally deliver the fugitive on 
demand. Sometimes the demand is refused, but 
presumably on account of some irregularity in the 
proceedings. 

3.—This clause was the foundation of the fu- 
gitive slave laws that occasioned so much discussion 
in slavery days. Also boys were often ‘‘bound out” 
formerly as apprentices and under obligation to serve 
their masters for a certain number of-years. Should 
the lads run away, they could be returned, if caught, 
under this clause. 

Section III. New States——West Virginia was 
erected within the jurisdiction of Virginia but this 
was during the civil war and was with the consent 
of a factional legislature meeting in the western part 
of the state. When Texas was admitted it was 
agreed that the immense area included in that state 
might be made into five states, if the legislature of 
Texas should consent. This was to preserve the 
equality in the United States Senate between the 
slave holding states and the “free’’ states. Texas, 
however, did not consent to this division. 

Section IV. This section would probably au- 
chorize the National Government to compel a re- 
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publican form of government in each state, as well 
as to guarantee it. 

The President of the United States has not al- 
ways waited for the application of the legislature or 
governor before sending troops into a state. It 
is his duty to protect the mails and the property of 
the United States and so in case of strikes and riots 
he has sometimes anticipated the request of the 
state. 

Article V. Power of. Amendment.. Let the 
reader note the two modes of ASS the Con- 
stitution : 

Amendment by a convention has never been em- 
ployed. 

The first ten amendments are in the nature of a 
Bili of Rights. They were proposed to the first 
Congress that met under the Constitution by the 
states. The Constitution would not have been 

ratified by the requisite number of states unless it 
had been presumed that these or similar amendments 
would be made. 

Article VI. 1.—This was simply an act of 
common honesty There was a temptation, however, 
to let the debts of the expiring government take 
care of themselves. But such men as Washington, 
Madison, Randolph and others could not entertain 
such a thought for a moment. The new government 
succeeded to the obligations as well as the rights of 
the confederation. 

2.—By this clause is plainly expressed the na- 
tional character of our Government as distinguished 
from a confederation of sovereign States. The doc- 
trine of secession is not touched, however. For 
the states. agreed to the national ‘supremacy so long 
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as they should continue in the Union. But the civil 
war settled the question against the right to with- 
draw. 


ARTICLE VII. 


As there were only thirteen states at that time 
nine states was a large enough number to insure the 
success of the movement. Delaware was the first 
to ratify and Rhode Island the last. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


It has already been said that the first ten amend- 
ments were proposed to Congress by the states when 
they ratified the Constitution. There were very 
many amendments thus proposed, but the substance 
of nearly all of them was condensed into ten which 
being proposed to the legislatures of the states were 
ratified. They constitute a Bill of Rights and are 
intended to guard against the encroachment of the 
National Government on the rights of individuals or 
states. They do not affect the legislatures or courts 
of the states. 

The eleventh amendment was proposed in 1794. 
A citizen of Georgia had sued the state. This ex- 
cited alarm and indignation and the amendment 
resulted. 

The twelfth amendment was seen to be desirable 
from the contest in the House of Representatives 
over the election of Jefferson. It makes the President 
and Vice-President of the same political party and 
thus secures harmony in the administration. 

The thirteenth and succeeding amendments were 
the outgrowth of.the civil war. In the heat of the 
passions engendered by the struggle and subsequent 
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events the dominant party secured the passage of 
amendments which upon a cooler and more conserv- 
ative consideration have been regretted. 

The fifteenth amendment, especially, involves the 
rights of the states and is the cause of unnecessar 
and injurious irritation. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. Can a man who is a voter in one State claim the 
right to vote in another State under Article IV., Sec. II. 
Clause 1? i 

2. To what class of persons was Clause 3 intended to 
apply? : 

3. Has any State been erected within the boundaries of 
any other State? 

4. In what two ways may amendments to the Constitu- 
tion be proposed? 

5. What majority is necessary in each case? 

6. How may proposed amendments be ratified? What 
majority is necessary? 

7. In which way have amendments been made? 

8. What provision of the Constitution can never be 
changed? 

9. Does Article VI., Clause 1 refer to debts of indi- 
viduals? 

10. What is the supreme law of the land? 

11. Were many amendments proposed at the first meet- 
ing of Congress? 

12. How many were finally adopted by the States? 

13. What was the general purpose of these amendments? 

14. What was the occasion of the eleventh amendment? 

15. How was Jefferson elected President? 

16. Was his Vice-President of the same political senti- 
ments? 

17. What was the general purpose of the rest of the 
amendments? 

18. Has the negro been benefited by the fifteenth amend- 
ment? 
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TOPICAL SANALYSIS 


Of the Constitution of the United States, Arranged according 
to Subject Matter. 


CONSPECTUS. 
Richtatot Person and property. 
Frat hee Rights of accused. 
Political rights. 
“ General Statement. 
Nation required. 
TOPIC I. Duties and 
Relationtbes Paw ete of Nation: Nation permitted. 
pravintons of tween states Nation forbidden. 
Na- 
the Constitu- | 270 the Na 
States required. 
tion as to Duties and 2 


States permitted. 


OW Cre Ue eaten, States forbidden. 


of National- Executive Department. 


Federal Gov- 
Judicial Department. 


Organization { Legislative Department. 
ernment. 
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RIGHTS OF INDIVIDUALS. 


f Slavery “forbidden. .4<id¢ddex ceca Am, XIII. 
Not to be deprived of life, 
OLGy asa xx dine bata ene Am.’s V and XIV 
Habeas Corpus not suspend- 
OG cise ees eee wearin Art.I, Sec. IX, Clause 2 
Political Equal protection and priv- 
Rights. (eres ox wks Art. IV, Sec. II, Cl. 1; Am. XIV 
Unreasonable searches forbidden....Am. IV 
Soldiers not to be quartered........ Am. IIt 
TOPIC II Jury trial in certain civil suits...... Am, VII 
Rights of d Obligations of contracts not im- 
Inaiviawals: malwedt. .bssc.ckabinann Art. I, Sec. X, ‘Cl. 1. 
“Sitizen” Qehnedt 3 ac. acu oon oe Am, XIV 


Citizens of one state privileges 
in all ..Am. XIV and Art. IV, Sec. II, Cl. 1 


Rights of Right to vote not abridged..Am. XIV and XV 
Person and Religious freedom iaie..k anche cae Am. I 
Property. No religious test for office...... Art, VI,/Gl3 
Right to assemble and petition...... Am, I 
Freedom of speech and press........Am, I 
| Right! to bear artis WeiwR . bocce. -Am. II 


TOPIC III. 


Rights of 
Accused 
_ Persons. 


toe 


r— 
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RIGHTS OF INDIVIDUALS. 


Before Trial 


4 


If Convicted 


Not to be arrested without warrant..Am. IV 
Excessive bail not required........ Am, VIII 
Must be indicted by grand jury......Am. V 


In his own state and district........ Am. VI 
By impartiaW Jub Psi. nc ccs e's geise eee. Am, VI 
PHiahe SHGedy. aac cee ks cae Me bbs were s Am, VI 
Ame? pmie® Ee i. PP bec cans Am, VI 
Pros? Che AeCCusaHGw Chee ats a sss ss Am, VI 
Be confronted with witnesses against.Am. VI 
Have counsel for defense ............ Am, VI 
Have witnesses summoned for him..Am. VI 
Not obliged to criminate himself...... Am. V 
Nor be put twice in jeopardy........ Am. V 
Not tried by ex post facto 

LAW aes ee eee Art, I, Sec. IX, Cl. & 
Nor conyicted of treason, 

CXCCVE (a cali aia Art: ZII, Sec. III, Cl. 1 
Excessive fine not imposed........ Am, VIII 


Nor cruel and unusual punishment..Am. VIII 
Nor suffer “corruption of 


DlOOd Heart teller tes es oe Art. III, Sec. III, Cl 2 
Nor forfeiture of estate, 
GXGODt Feast acres vs. Art. III, Sec. IIT, cl. 2 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN THE STATES AND THE NATION. 


By whom constitution established. .Preamble. 


For, “what. DUTNONON wise a.cisice's < Preamble. 
Flow ratified: < ich nnie Uembs sinle aaa A VII 
Howy many, b@lamMmendeua aa. «sss once sae AV 
Constitution the supreme law......+ A VI, C2 
State officers swear to support Con- 
TOPIC Iv. stitution. cx dias Se aseecte ceed AY Vi, Cus 
General Certain powers reserved to people 
Statement of OX, Nta bem ei. an maiasictes Sis) = Seis) < als ais Am, X 
Relation of Enumeration of certain rights not 
States and + Peery athens. wad « tuadstewengiess mas cneannd Am, IX 
Nation. Judicial power of United States 
reaches individuals shor Nestea ee A III, Sec, II 


A state can not be sued by citizens of 
other states or aliens in a U. S. 
COUPE ce ar anes aes cipyanie cate Gikrenione Am. XI 


PIG eeGisccs bikes amines Baik cain acinar ba 6 REL ob | 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN THE STATES AND THE NATION, 


TOPIC. VY. 


Nation re- 
quired. 


TOPIC VI. 


Nation for- 
bidden. 


To guarantee to each state a repub- 

lican— gevérnment ..2...035. CALS IRV: Sirk Vo 
To protect states from invasion....A IV, SIV 
To and from domestic violence when 


Bp PWSGwto agers ene eerie. olenatere ALVES iV) 
To publish acct. of receipts and ex- 

PONGIEUTESY cca rsPadorvsons LEXA Shen DE Ot Ure 
To acknowledge debts of confedera- 

ON, wien hie cio Ae Sa alters As VEO CALt 


To prohibit slave-trade before 


EROS wee S cceorn Sis = wives aw Bre AL dS EX, CF 
To lay direct taxes except, etc...A I, SIX, C4 
To lay export duties .......... TNS TE Sh © Only 
To give preference to ports of any 

BL ADO WER tole rctsray ere punt ie ete er ese eue s Nig eS ES I EH) 
To erect new state within 

Oe BetOrsic ess howl rains eens AS LVaG Omni DiC): 
To deprive a state of equal suffrage 

Hehe Tekeynehde = cg on eon FO eno Op.) POO The C A V 
To extend judicial power to suits 

arainst istatey eles 28, wc meets Am. XI 
To designate the place of choosing 

BONALOLSs ile ie-eroveus coetsactene sia suas a ATE Salvi Can 
To draw money without appropriation 

TSS ge aaciot ys teas teas latins: evs ielexexstala:s8 Ay Bis, 1a 
To assume or pay debts incurred in 

MSWOUM OTE Fecteau a perahe sets» Am, 2cIV “CL 
To abridge right to vote on account 

OLACOLOT MOten satay metres a malestsacaay Am. XV 
To grant titles of nobility ...... AS Tes SI (C8 


To deny writ of habeas corpus..A I, SIX C 2 
To pass bill of attainder or ex post 

factor Va waavinys isis Wawa apes A, Seis. 8 
To abridge freedom of religion, etc...Am. I 
To establish any form of religion...... Am, I 
To abridge right to assemble and pe- 

ECL OW aria e(e lye efo ie Picci riers wie stsis) oie Am, I 
To require religious test for office.Art. VI, C 3 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN THE STATES AND THE NATION. 


TOPIC Vit. 


Nation per- 
mitted. 


L 


To lay and collect taxes, etc........ A E S Vill, Cx 
To lay tax on persons imported .......... Al, 5 ixye3 
To porrow money on credit of U. S.... A I, S VIII, C 2 
To eoin Money, GUE 20% 06 Sc ee A. I, 8 VIILieGss 


To provide punishment for counterfeiting...AI,S VIII, C6 
To make uniform law of bankruptcy..A I, S VIII, C 4 
To declare war, grant letters of marque, 


QBG kc x nis Baa aera aimee ie ae A. Laas Ga 
To raise and support armies, but, ete. ..A I, S VIII, C 12 
To provide and maintain a navy ....A I, S VIII, C 18 


To make rules to govern army and navy.AI, S VIII, C14 
To provide for organizing militia....A I, S VIII, C 16 


To provide for calling forth militia.... 4 A. I, 8 Vir, C16 
To regulate commerce between states, 

GUM, Ce acta sh ora ok See Ces ae eee A A I, 8 Vir? O38 
To establish rule of naturalization...... At, 8 Vitl C-« 
To establish postoffices and post-roads...A I, S VIII, C7 
To grant patents and copyrights........ AI, S VIII, C 8 
To constitute tribunals inferior to su- 

PFOME “COUPES. . hs ves Wee vie Mek ieee ce A. XT, 8 VIE ae 
To define and punish felonies on seas, 

QC Pe chs a, svoleya es Wis TEs ar eten 6 eee eR eRe RTRs AI, S$ VIII, C 10 
To declare punishment of treason, but, 

Ce OT hides LEG wie Bre ae Mie eine Cee oes A III, S III, C 2 
To have exclusive legislation over certain 

Tanide; "GtGl* Ss Po Weck tm ee Ores AY, 8 ViIlic 17 
To prescribe time and mode of electing 

HOR ATOIS VR OER Gee ets 7 era ane a iden & 1, 8 LY,AGrL 
To determine time of choosing presidential 

eleotoras 6 ).< Greer Oe Pe oe he ORE EER ee Ail, 8 Ges 
To prescribe how public acts of state 

PLOVOG FR By RR: FP EU eee, A IV, 8 I, -— 
To admit new stated s4/.io5 0 Pett eee ARV, SisilL cs 


To dispose of and govern territory, ete..A IV, S III, C 2 
To make all necessary and proper laws to 
carry into execution foregoing powers.A I, S VIII, C 18 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN THE STATES AND THE NATION. 


TOPIC VIII. 


States re- 
quired. 


TOPIC IX. 


States per- 
mitted. 


TOPIC X. 


States for- 
bidden. 


To give full faith and credit to public 


CES, COUCs we riers eile i hectelo tas le Siars ara a alta s A IV, S I, —- 
To grant to citizens of other states same 

PrLivilewos ceerwie cle ers wisi sicue wets s <eieiercnee A TV; 8.11-C2L 
To deliver up fugitives from justice.......A IV, SIIC 2 


To deliver up fugitives from service, etc..A IV, SII, C 3 


To do all things not delegated to U. S. nor pro- 
inibitedy to: the: States cs tar arpenelsrs tenet ccotela +lereis Am, X 


To enter into any treaty alliance or con- 

POGSEAGIOM Mast. MeN os. 8 aoe cA 6 dysrwe Be elas BTL ns ox (Crt 
To grant letters of marque, and reprisal..A I, S X, C1 
To coin money or emit bills of credit....A I, S X, C1 
To make anything legal tender except....AI, S X,C 1 
To pass bill of attainder or ex post facto 


WARE A NEM MENS. INTL, CAM Goi ap. 515. -o ehers ie posts esis AST Sick, Com 
To pass law impairing obligation of con- 

PACES Aish. dio Wetocehere Pie 0c. ces 6 bie: ave: siee ore Alas ts, (CL 
TO. evant, TLLESKOLMIODUILY «<0 ple ae ois cte Ar 3X, CE 
To make any law abridging privileges of 

Py VAS ee ee eee RC Am. XIV, C1 
To deprive of life, liberty or property 

WALDO UE PARTE IAKE, Al ABe 655/24 cbs vices tp 01 Am. STV, C1 


To deny right to vote on account of race, etc..Am, XV 
To assume or pay debts incurred in aid, 

etc., without consent of congress...... Am. XIV C 4 
To lay imports or duties on imports, etc..A I, S X, C 2 
TO lay GULLY Ol, tOMNATE oo. ccs epicltele see ces AT § xX, C3 
To keep troops or ships of war in peace..A I, S X, C 3 
To engage in war, except......--errees PAL ot aon 1G. 'S: 
To enter into any agreement or compact..A I, S X, C 3 


. 
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LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


Spent SBias aks VSAe AIL Sz 
Geaeeennes i Benate 


House of Representatives ...A I, SI 


Time of meeting...A I, SIV 
Long and short ses- 


R lar. 
Se BIONA le ck See chee Notes, 


Sessions. 


By whom called..A II, § III 


s 
pesiat When called..... AC rr Sette 


HON ns atte Pv sumaite <li, sieemis aul A Lt: Ee Cam 
Com pensationye.wisisack ochos thd S VE OME 
Privileged from arrest ........ A 51S Vinca 
Not to be questioned elsewhere..A I, S VI, C1 
Can not be appointed to office...A I, S VI, C2 
Officers can not be members...A I, S VI, CG 2 
Disability of participants 1n re- 

Hellion os. 26i< «Kat = Were ook Am. XIV, C a 


TOPIC XI. 


Congress as { Members. 
a whole, 


Granted to .....0.4. AI, S VIII. See Topic VII 
Deniet to. . o.<6< one.eee A I, S IX. See Topic VI 


: Time, place and manner of elec- 


Powers. 


EBA Taere He Mates AI, S:VIL Cm 
Passed by both houses ...... Af, & Vil Gg 
Presented to President ...... AT, S Vil ces 


7, 
g 
= 
5 
co 
4 
re) 
a 
g 
8 
® 
pu 


Process of WA DDVOV OR hig ciarclcee. «tok A J, 8 Vit ca 
Law-making. President Walden Reconsidered..AI, S VII, C2 
- { Repassed ..... ALSVU,c2. 


President fails to act........ AI, S VII, C2 
Orders resolutions, etc.........A I, S VII, C8 


TOPIC XII: 


Powers and 
Duties of 
each house 
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LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 

WMA exOfvelections weve ued cy sts oan ys nes AGT eS eV 
Ouorumadetined . smi stove bi bales s osie is are shee AIT S2V5 (6 
IPOWeIrMOt, ASMA llEr MUI VET! fos see's wi piers viene ALT, S: ¥5C 
Malice Tales Oh, DUSID ESS ens cals css 3 onesies tea AGES Vac’ 
Punish members for disorder ...........5 AI, SV, C 
Shaw Keep SOuUErn al eraveperaneter oie asc occs-dis, s~ounee wre IN, BIL SIN a Ot 
PUP SHeSARLC OR COD ID rac ithc abo. orcs os 2 "ectehavehers AF Sao 
Minter yeas: Bd MAYS sp .careis specs sees. a pealese are AST 1S. V52C 
Shall not adjourn without consent ...... NAP Sie aC) 


3 
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LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


TOPIC XIII d 


Senate. 
Powers 
Constitution 

TOPIC XIV. 

House of 

Representa- 

tives. : 
Powers 


[ 


Constitution 1 


Coniposed. of snr scsien> telat Af Sili;ci 
EO! Waves annette AI, SIII,C3 
Eligibility Citizenship.....AI, SIII, C3 
Inhabitancy....A I, S III, C3 
How GHOSGN pn. +14 sieies = A I, S III, C 1—Notes 
Porgn. (Of BOLVICG. as cps ae sieueie A Sia iE Cae 
SUAS OM na a ckeho sind chads etatasnreters Greie AT, SUTTER eee 
Compensation vaca stacdyac i aves At Ss VE Ce 
Vacancy; bow filed... ca. AT, S&S TEE Crs 
Presiding OMCOl 2c. vse seeks t AT SIL ce 
President pro. tem. and other of- 
ALGORS: chen fectnnic 8 cle teiniaein ealemtare A T, S Ti, Gos 
Legislative— 


Jointly with house....A I, S VII, C1 & 2 
Executive— 

Confirm and ratify | cccies.as < A, TI,-S' 1, G2 
Elective— 

Choose vice-president, when, ete..Am. XII 
Judicial— 

Try all impeachments..AI, SIII,C 6&7 


FLOW (COMPOSEG. se. 5 sack ram naes A. Tt, S 1 Cat 
How members chosen ........ A TS Tt. Coe 
Qualification of electors ...... A I Thc 

iS Oi cs sien Sees rel ATS 10, (es2 
Eligibility Citizenship ....A I, SII, C 2 


Inhabitancy....A I, SII, C2 
Apportionment....A I, SII, C 8, Am. XIV C 2 
Vacancies, how filled .......... At, 'S tf,.Cs 
OMG ors Wiacerdacetitentes ahaa ceheue AT; S LEC cs: 
Compensation of members....A I, S VI, C1 


Legislative— 


Joint with senate........ AI,S VII,C1&2 

Exclusive in introducing revenue 

(DUDS aien rte rover tayvemue ant acetorteuataaieas ATS: VilaCes 
Judicial— 


Sole power of impeachment...AI, SII, C5 
Blective—Choose President when,...Am. XII 


os 
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TOPIC XVI. 


The Vice- 
President. 


TOPIC XVil. 
Judicial. 
Department. 


i 
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' EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


Bligibility . 2.02 .2<2 es cis eesecas 


Term ‘of Service: o..cnc sects wets 
Compensation. 22 26 cc << «+.0e ss,015 
Oath of OfAGe: wie ose espe ielen wete 


Be ce he: Am, XII, C 3 


a stacee totes Ally ST, Gok 
das Sle are ote (See Notets.) 
tse,» lalass asSabs > stg Ag ees 


By electoral college ....Am. XII, C1 


How Elected. By mehate ee 


Presides over senate, except.... 
t Removable from office.......-..--- 


.-. AI, SIII, C 4 and6é 
Sn Ae ise ATLL? Syl 


JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Supreme. 


Kind of Courts. 


Inferior. : 


suit. 


Jurisdiction. { 


Parties to 
suit. 


| 
| 
[ 


l 


| Place and mode of trial of crimes. . 


Number of Judges—Notes. 
How appointed..A II,S II, C 2 
Term of service...A III, § ] 
Compensation....A III, SI— 
> and notes. 
How removable...A II, S IV 
Sessions_of court—Notes. 
Jurisdiction..A III, SII Cc & 


Circult ‘court’. ym sae Notes 
Circuit Court of Ap- 
peaks 4. ns cas sacs Notes 
Courts of Dist. of.Co- 
Tumble. cs .5 asc eis Notes 
Territorial courts. .....Note: 


U. S.. Court of Claim. .Note: 


Cases involving con- 
stitution, etc.A III, SII CG) 
Admiralty and mari- 
Rimen ss ee A III, 8. If & 


Cases affecting” 
Ambassadors, 
GUC Picea eee A ITI, SAIS 
When U. S. is a 
party .......A Ito pie 
When a state is a 


+--.A ITT, SIL, C1, Ama 
Between citizens of 

different states (See notes 

£ 


fer sieretpteles ooesss A TILS IDG 


INDEX. 
Page. Page 
Accused party ........0... 14, 178, 254 Comptrollerwnuccasccceee. 
AMENDMENTS— Constable spe eerie: 7, oe St 
U. S. Constitution, 52, 207, 208 248 | Consuls ..........eeeseeeeeeeeeees 239 
State. Constitution” ....caeTs.. 53 Convientionmenssneecetaer a: 52, 54, 218 
Gisie WEES senoccocootedenroone 18 COpyne ht. eanumesce erties 200, 233 
Adjournment of Legislature.... 24 Constitution jtenca. 7, 13, 196, 208, 218 
OfeePithers TOUSE \. <scce.- since 50 Contracts, imipaihings: jo2...h 15, 202 
CGAETESE co clegiciesis elise eo seineieelsiais 205 Goronen) 9.aen eee anes oT 
dyutant, General”. ....dscccimeisee 25 Corruption of blood ....... 15, 69, 206 
Attomey General .......-sccipse eee 26 Costs of prosecution ........... 15 
Administrative Officers ......... 26 Co miitiess sien etencde ane eee Oey 40, 117 
Agriculture, Commissioner...... 26 Courtsy State Getjastesersteseeneece 28 
WeeS> Secretary; Ofi< cose crine 238 SS LIPHEMUE se A apelotrcicts Beeson 28 
eS e MSUre aforis cai stayater trots tayapbisiaiolasscajsislows 102 (Cir cht Ob ee niena atonal onsen 30 
DASTUG SAMA 9 ies sysl ase erst sieievesessvsici sie’ siaieieiars 13 Crim inal santa siectecseneeieniulce 35 
APPORTIONMENT— Colitit yr) satecsnectelscteeen ite nies 33 
SEALS cisisiejoieis srotvin «co ticiertiwiciory Countyp tid ees wincastisnecte entre 33 
United States ... Courts; MULES s asp aan oes 205, 341 
Arms, right to bear 
INCE Voy a AA GAT Berd a c\aterecesstee clots eps einencete oe arors 47 
PMGRadGer ceetpies sence asene sess Debt, imprisonment for......... 15 
Admiralty Cases, o. o<crenec- Debt ot S State: ia. wsteresirdene 42, 123 
Ne HASSAGOTS) | ieenerecccieeee nies 204, 238 Deeds and mortgages ........... 52 
PAMETEN VAMP Rtn sree si Es citi ate eTayeites 204 Department of government ..... 16 
PAO TANVOLIS A alereitisicvetele e xia: )eieieiel\piaieisresd 174 Department, executive ....... 204, 238 
Avyesand NO€s | csc. sceceecee 75, 230 Diplomatic service. san«-et cers 238 
Australian System ....c..c000n6 109 DISTRICTS— 
Sematoniall  watseeaasner 38, 39, 40, 115 
Beil: Son wancgenaeiceon saan 14, 65, 210 Conpressiondlim:,ceeriahassenne 170 
BES CL LOys 8 Qatetetels, stvitsiisisie/«r=isters/sie/mcls/ave 87, 111 Hl; Feio seller fie) ep ee aoa aeas 74, 242 
Benevolent Institutions....... 47, 52 Commissioners! qertslsicicets «ielsis18 10 41 
UUM. Badiedossperstas 18, 19, 76, 199 231 AK Ue sidauatsinsets ib Deiat carn! Sarl iateei ae 41 
Boarder poration sree cians set 8 Sie stelelli amen haeme mae. © karir 46, 137 
Boandey County. .tl.dlnanscncie~ DEAE” Vere slle Heici-ieie ani viele 58, 163 
Biome uibe nce Drunkenness .........220..00000% 25 
Boundaries HVS LE are arcrevaleysteaeislsienatete  algiarsve] stetena ie 37 
PRR E I | sp ciasa tp aiepscole ie nist 
Brigadier General Education ........ssseeserseees 
PPB arg EGYe caf ofolalas=ieiai sels etelentctolols Election .....esseeseeeeee seers 
POLEGEONS! <aieislere vizic adios 
(CHISHRS nes dbcsaabtne Aa eae eeaee 238 | Eminent domain 
(Carnid ENN ean aoe aridcanee a poneno dane 49 Ex post facto .....+........5- 
Capital crimes...14, 35, 65, 66, 99, 209 Ralls As aeeontcep nogeacobnTsaAs 
Capitation tax sene-«- sc 8, 46 Belony ...ssessesseeeeeeeeeenes 
(CEGIIGIN PA Repocopeades 40, 116, 196, 224 Fines, excessive 
Certificate of election ........... 52 Borfeitures ...ss.sseeeeee sees snes 
GET) Pols as tems srmmecielcers dais. 32, 94 
(Clana ee op ane sae opaeoonAne Ts 37 Governments .-.+s+sseeeeee eee 2, 3 
inuseh 14 Grams (ULV ccladseesa aries 14, 65, 209 
Children 
Cities’... Habeas Corpus ......... 
Citizen iealth= anaes 
Glenc rot Cotten .cece 80, 38, 41, 118 Homestead .... 
Commissioners, County ......... 41 House of Represent 
Gongeress sess 8, 22, 182, 169, 196, 224 WW) PS WE. Oe ese BYU. te tes 
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Page. Page. 
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